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OF  FACTS 


Af-  Many  people  wait  until  middle  age  to  discover  it. 
Some  never  consciously  realize  it.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  fabrication 
of  fiction,  however  artfully  put  together,  can  hold  a  candle  to  the  fascination  of  facts. 

Events  ...places. ..people. ..passions  --  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  could  be  or  should  be!  These  are  the  realities. ..the  stuff  that 
news  is  made  of. 

^  Deftness  in  illumining  this  strange  jumble  of  life 
has  long  been  a  tradition  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

★  But  never  before  --  not  even  in  the  memorable 
days  of  Eugene  Field,  George  Ade  and  Finley  Peter  Dunne  --  has  this  newspaper's 
uncommon  talent  for  illumining  the  actual  attracted  so  many  readers  as  today. 


--  are  these: 


The  facts  --  and  they  are  indeed  fascinating  facts 


This  month. ..just  a  little  more  than  four  years  af¬ 
ter  John  S.  Knight  became  its  editor  and  publisher  ...the  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
announced  that  its  average  daily  circulation  for  the  past  calendar  year  numbered 
499,654  families. ..the  highest  average  daily  circulation  in  this  newspaper’s  73  years 
of  existence. ..higher  by  85,891  families  than  it  was  for  the  year  before  John  S.  Knight 
purchased  the  property. 

. .  .  But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story.  Equally  fascina  - 

ting  are  these  facts: 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  FOR  1948  REACHED  19,444,870 
LINES.. .WHICH  IS  6,930,558  MORE  LINES  THAN  THE 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  CARRIED  IN  THE  YEAR  PRE¬ 
CEDING  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT’S  ASSUMPTION  OF  CONTROL, 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

INDEPENDENT  and  DEPENDABLE 
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SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  REVEALS  STARTI 
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through  The 
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2  are  served  exclusively  by  the 
SECOND  paper 

1  takes  no  paper  at  all 


NOW  AVAILABLE-A  full-scale,  accurate  study  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  and  duplications  in  the  expanded  Seattle  Market.  It  reveals  new, 
startling,  important  facts  for  advertisers. 

The  research  project  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Journalistic  Studies,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  and  Dan  E.  Clark  II  and  Associates,  research  consult¬ 
ants  specializing  in  Newspaper  studies.  At  no  time  during  the  course 
of  the  study  did  any  member  of  the  TIMES  Staff  have  access  to  the 
data  collected.  (Other  Clark  clients  have  included  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American.  The  Boston  Herald -Traveler,  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
The  Baltimore  News-Post,  The  Portland  Oregonian). 

Get  the  full  8-page  published  report.  Write  or  ask  your  O&O 
man— for  a  copy. 

IMPORTANT  HIGHLIGHTS 

DAILY  (A.  B.C.  City  Zone  544,945  pop.) 

TIMES  total  homes  reached . 76.24% 

2nd  pop«r  hom«s  reoched  ••••«••••••••  39.39X 

TIMES  exclusive .  53.44% 

2nd  poper  txclusivtf  . . 16.59X 

TIMES  ond  2nd  paper  duplication  . .  22.80% 


SUNDAY  (A.  B.C. City  Zone) 

TIMES  total  homes  reached  .  74.69% 

2nd  paper  homes  reached .  45.77% 

TIMES  exclusive .  45.42% 

2nd  poper  exclusive  . . 16.50% 

TIMES  and  2nd  paper  duplication  •  •  #  . .  29.27% 
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You  can  use  three  morning  newspapers  in  -  «i,_g 

Florida  and  get  family  coverage*  in  45  of  Florida's 
67  counties. 

Florida's  three  big,  morning  dailies — the  Times* 

Union  in  Jacksonville,  the  Tribune  in  Tampa,  and 
the  Herald  in  Miami  give  you  coverage  where  it 
counts  ...  in  Florida's  three  major  markets  and 
their  rich  trade  areas  where  78  per  cent  of  Florida's 
effective  buying  income  is  concentrated. 

The  Florida  market  is  a  growing  market.  Its  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business,  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  payrolls  provide  high  purchasing  power  right 
around  the  calendar. 

Put  your  product  on  the  pages  of  Florida's  three 
leading,  morning  newspapers  and  you'll  reach  more 
Florida  families  with  money  to  spend  .  .  .  and  at 
lowest  cost! 

*From  20  prr  rent  to  100  prr  cent  family  toirraxr. 


Jacksonville  •  National  Representatives  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.Jann  &  Kelley.  Inc.,  Atlanta 


National  Representatives*  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


National  Representatives  •  Story,  Broohs  &  Finley,  Inc.,  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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jAfter  more  than  two  years  of  planning,  building  and  rebuilding, 
The  New  York  Times  has  completed  its  post-war  plant  expansion. 


With  a  new,  modern,  11-story  structure  added  to  the  14-story  older 
home  of  The  Times,  more  than  248,000  square  feet  have  been  added. 
— making  a  total  of  637,841. 


Air  conditioned  for  greater  comfort  and  efficiency,  this  expanded 
stjucture  provides  much-needed  space  for  The  Times  day-to-day 
operations.  In  addition,  the  studios  of  radio  stations  WQXR  and 
V/QXR-FM  later  will  be  moved  into  the  structure.  And  space  has 
been  provided  to  store  some  two  weeks'  supply  of  newsprint. 


The  one  aim  of  this  functional  alteration  has  been  the  more  efficient 
gathering  and  publication  of  "All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print." 


Simcs 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  ' 
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Buyer’s  Market’  Favors 
Newspapers,  NAEA  Hears 


Bureau's  Barnes  Predicts  Swing  to 
Dailies  in  'Normal'  Selling  Climate 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  With  newspaper 
advertising  volume  in  1948  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  year  on  record, 
daily  newspapers  face  1949  con¬ 
fident  they  can  maintain  present 
high  levels  in  the  retail  and 
general  field  as  advertisers  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  a  buyers’  market. 
Such  was  the  sentiment  ex- 

Sressed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
fewspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  this  week 
It  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

Harder  selling  days  are  ahead 
for  both  newspapers  and  their 
customers,  speakers  emphasized. 
NAEA  members  were  advised  to 
impress  advertisers  with  the 
thought  that  a  buyers’  market 
is  a  "normal”  market  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  "come  and  get 
it”  era  just  past. 

A  major  task  will  be  to  check 
the  advertisers’  present  ten¬ 
dency  to  “talk  tearfully”  about 
tte  buyer’s  market,  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  declared  at  the 
Bureau’s  session  on  Tuesday, 
lob  in  Retail  Field 
"More  particularly,”  he  said, 
"we  must  keep  them  from  act¬ 
ing  that  way — keep  them  from 
pulling  in  their  horns,  from  cut¬ 
ting  the  daylights  out  of  their 
advertising. ’’ 

The  year  1948,  said  Barnes, 
was  abnormal  for  business  gen¬ 
erally,  perhaps  "too  good  to 
last."  But,  the  important  con¬ 
sideration,  he  added,  is  that  a 
minor  drop  this  year  from  1948 
business  levels  will  still  leave 
business  far  ahead  of  a  “normal" 
year  such  as  1940.  Competitive 
selling,  he  pointed  out,  is  a  nor¬ 


mal  characteristic  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

A  “big  job”  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  said  Barnes,  lies  in  the 
retail  field.  “Few  merchants 
are  advertising  adequately  to¬ 
day,”  he  declared.  “The  ratio 
of  retail  advertising  to  retail 
sales  today  is  lower  than  it  was 
even  during  wartime  shortages. 
It's  not  quite  half  what  it  was 
in  the  golden  year  of  1929. 

In  both  the  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  fields,  he  said,  the  news¬ 
papers  must  tell  their  customers 
that  if  they  want  to  sell  goods 
they  have  to  advertise  them — 
“really  advertise  them.”  In 
both  fields  he  said  there  is  un¬ 
certainty,  hestitation.  even 
panic.  Newspapers  are  in  a 
position  to  help  advertisers  put 
■  extra  push”  into  their  promo¬ 
tion.  Magazine  duplication  and 
greatly  increased  radio  talent 
costs,  Barnes  declared,  have 
ripened  national  advertisers  for 
the  newspaper  story. 

"The  tide,”  he  said,  “is  turn¬ 
ing  our  way — turning  fast.” 

No  major  controversial  is¬ 
sue  confronted  the  more  than 
600  members  in  attendance,  aug¬ 
mented  by  another  200  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives  who  were 
guests  at  a  reception  and  buffet 
supper  IVIonday  night.  Seventy- 
seven  new  NAEA  members  were 
added  last  year,  bringing  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  record  of  nearly 
1.000. 

Harold  V.  Manzer.  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram-Gazette,  was 
re-elected  president  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session. 

Other  officers  re-elected  were 


George  G.  Steele,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  first 
vicepresident,  who  served  as 
program  chairman;  and  Louis 
E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis. ) 
Capital  Times  and  State  Journal, 
second  vicepresident.  Robert 
C.  Pace,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial  News,  was  reappointed  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

New  three-year  directors  are 
Russell  C.  Harris,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  Courier-Express;  Tom  G. 
Devaney,  Omaha  (  Neb. )  World- 
Herald:  Russell  Scofield,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Lead¬ 
er,  and  Siegel  Mayer,  Marshfield 
(  Wis. )  News  Herald. 

President  Mianzer.  who  at  the 
opening  session  had  pointed  out 
that  NAEA’s  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  were  due  to 
the  cooperation  and  teamwork 
of  the  officers,  directors  and 
committee  members,  announced 
the  first  vicepresident  will  have 
charge  of  the  program  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  the  second 
vicepresident  will  take  charge 
of  the  summer  conference  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  provided  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Manzer  has  appointed  Karl 
T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O. )  Times- 
Star,  as  third  vicepresident,  a 
newly-created  office,  for  one 
year  to  direct  the  state  vice- 
presidents  in  membership  work 
and  other  activities  formerly  the 
duty  of  the  second  vicepresident. 

The  convention  voted  a 
change  in  by-laws  increasing 
dues  for  associate  members  from 
$5  to  $7  ,50  a  year. 

NAEA's  summer  conference 
will  be  held  June  26-29  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans. 
La. 

Smooth  relations  between 
NAEA  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  were  report¬ 
ed  by  committee  chairmen. 


Bepresenting  smaller  dailies  at  NAEA  meeting,  le't  to  right:  J.  W.  Tubbs,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star; 
L  D.  Ward,  Pittsburgh  (Kans.)  Headlight  &  Sun;^  G.  D.  Guilkey.  publisher,  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Uader;  George  W.  Bauer.  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Tim'js;  and  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Gazette. 
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RE-ELECTED 

George  G.  Steele,  left,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  Har¬ 
old  V.  Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette,  have  been  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident  and  presi¬ 
dent  respectively,  of  NAEA. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago 
Tribune,  reporting  for  NAEA’s 
4-A  committee,  said  that  agen¬ 
cies  were  pleased  with  NAEA’s 
standard  of  measurement  now 
used  by  1,050  papers.  NAEA  is 
preparing  a  booklet  on  practices 
in  handling  orders  and  adver¬ 
tising  material.  Four-A  mem¬ 
bers,  in  turn,  have  advocated 
that  newspapers  develop  a 
standard  invoice  form.  NAEA 
has  declined  to  take  any  action 
on  this  request,  preferring  to 
leave  such  practice  to  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers. 

Rate  Matter  Tabled 
Likewise,  NAEA  deferred  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  united  policy  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  year’s  rate  protection, 
pending  possible  further  review 
of  the  matter. 

Agencies  voiced  one  major 
complaint,  namely,  that  news¬ 
papers,  under  the  optional  in¬ 
sertion  date  plan,  are  delinquent 
in  sending  tearsheets  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  billing.  Newspaper 
ad  managers  were  urged  to  im¬ 
prove  such  service  by  notify¬ 
ing  agencies  when  ads  are  run. 
either  by  postcard  or  letter,  and 
to  follow  through  more  prompt¬ 
ly  with  tearsheets. 

Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  chairman  of  the 
NAEA-NRDGA  committee,  told 
of  the  successful  NAEA  session 
at  the  recent  NRDGA  meeting 
in  New  York  (E&P,  Jan.  15, 
p.  7).  He  warned  newspaper 
admen  not  to  become  compla¬ 
cent  about  their  relations  with 
retailers,  but  to  continue  a  vig¬ 
orous  promotion  program  in  be¬ 
half  of  newspapers  to  offset  the 
claims  of  other  media,  including 
television. 

Knott  announced  NAEA  is 
planning  further  joint  activities 
with  NRDGA.  including  promo¬ 
tion  and  production  clinics. 

Karl  Finn,  chairman  of 
NAEA’s  schools  and  colleges 
committee,  reported  continued 
progress  among  teachers  of  ad- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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vertising  serving  summer  “in¬ 
ternships."  He  introduced  R. 
Van  Slambrouck.  Penn  State 
instructor  and  a  former  intern, 
who  suggested  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  between  NAEA  and  adver¬ 
tising  students  working  on  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  and  urged  that 
newspaper  executives  assume 
the  personal  obligation  of 
^dramatizing”  to  students  the 
importance  of  space  salesmen. 

John  Sterling  of  This  Week 
magazine,  a  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  discussed  the 
growing  importance  of  public 
service  advertising.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  such  advertising 
be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
benefit  to  the  advertiser,  with 
the  project  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  He  also  suggested  that 
a  local  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing  committee,  representing  all 
phases  of  advertising  interests, 
be  organized  in  each  community 
to  screen  public  service  proj¬ 
ects  and  to  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  paid  space. 

The  group  sponsorship  idea, 
said  Sterling,  is  stronger  among 
smaller  dailies,  while  only  a 
third  of  such  advertising  was 
group-sponsored  among  news¬ 
papers  over  100,000  circulation. 
He  favored  individual  sponsor¬ 
ship  wherever  possible,  stating 
advertisers  should  be  sold  on  the 
idea:  “Do  it  as  yourself  and  for 
yourself.”  He  predicted  that 
public  service  advertising  will 
continue  to  grow  in  volume 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

Public  Confidence  Needed 

Advertising  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  vastly  more 
to  strengthen  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system  and  to  help  mass 
distribution  keep  pace  with  mass 
production  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living.  Samuel  C.  Gale,  vice- 
president  of  General  Mills,  Inc., 
told  NAEA  members  at  the 
opening  session  on  Monday. 

Speaking  on  “Advertising’s 
Tomorrow,"  Gale  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  convention  in 
declaring  “advertising  must  be 
in  the  held  of  distribution  what 
tools  have  been  in  mass  produc¬ 
tion.” 

He  warned  that  advertising 
people  must  build  a  greater  de- 
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gree  of  public  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  asserting  the. greatest 
progress  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertising  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  basic  buying 
guide.  Regional  and  national 
advertising,  he  said,  have  yet  to 
reach  the  standard  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  measuring  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  buying  public. 

Gale  complimented  news¬ 
papers  for  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  studying  their 
medium  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  helping  advertisers  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising.  He  cited  store  au¬ 
dits.  home  audits  and  consumer 
preference  surveys  as  evidence 
of  the  progress  newspapers  are 
making. 

He  called  attention  to  the 
opening  Betty  Crocker  editorial¬ 
ized  advertising  column  which 
began  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Jan.  17  on  a  test  basis  of  400 
lines  five  times  a  week  for  at 
least  a  year.  “We  feel  this  is  a 
very  historic  moment  on  our 
part.”  he  said.  “It  was  not  until 
now  that  we  had  the  courage  to 
put  enough  money  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  market  to  test  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Immediately  after  Gale’s  talk. 
James  A.  Gediman,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  presented  the 
latest  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives’  food 
presentation,  showing  how  news¬ 
papers  fit  into  the  present  needs 
of  food  advertisers  faced  with 
rising  costs. 

The  presentation  stres.sed  the 
newspapers’  merchandisability, 
coverage  and  flexibility  as 
unique  factors  helping  national 
food  advertisers  to  use  the  me¬ 
dium  as  successful  food  chains 
are  in  the  retail  field. 

Growth  of  Color  Use  Noted 

Run-of-paper  color  advertis¬ 
ing  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  factor  in  newspapers. 
This  was  stressed  in  a  panel 
discussion  and  reflected  in  the 
NAEA  exhibits  at  the  Chicago 
convention.  Of  the  1,008  ex¬ 
hibits  from  145  cities,  216  panels 
were  devoted  to  newspaper  color 
ads. 

W.  F.  Aycock.  Birmingham 
I  Ala.  t  News  and  Age-Herald. 
urged  greater  uniformity  on 
color  from  the  standpoint  of 
space  required  and  rates.  “We 
are  consistent  only  in  our  in¬ 
consistency.”  he  declared. 

Aycock  .said  approximately 
460  dailies  now  offer  color.  For 
the  first  nine  months  of  1948. 
r-o-p  color  gained  24' ; .  while 
total  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
creased  14.4'; .  he  said.  Color 
retail  ads  gained  71';,  general 
26';,  and  automotive  4';. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  said  that  improper  use 
of  color  often  retards  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  leading  department 
stores.  He  said  the  Journal, 
which  carried  47,000  lines  of 
color  last  year,  has  gotten  away 
from  spot  color  and  is  now  spe¬ 
cializing  in  two,  three  and  four- 
color  ads,  with  excellent  results. 

Drew  introduced  Julian  Eb- 
erle.  Journal  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer.  who  discussed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  “starting  team  prop¬ 
erly  coached  for  introduction 
of  color.  Eberle  urged  NAEA 
members  to  have  their  editorial 
departments  experiment  with 


At  NAEA  meeting,  left  to  right:  William  J.  Schmitt,  Moloney,  Regoil 
&  Schmitt;  lay  Egan,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade;  Herbert  Moloney,  M-R^-l 
and  Charles  Burke,  of  same  orgonization. 


color  features  to  gain  the  me¬ 
chanical  “know  how”  before 
selling  it  to  advertisers. 

Richard  Manville,  head  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  and  Re¬ 
search  Consulting  firm  bearing 
his  name,  said  advertisers  need 
more  help  than  ever  before  in 
buying  the  most  effective  media 
to  reach  their  customers.  He 
illustrated  his  talk  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  “alert”  news¬ 
paper  ad  managers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  their  advertisers  in 
analyzing  readers  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  customers  for 
each  product. 

More  Women's  News  Asked 

Terming  scanty  news  treat¬ 
ment  of  women’s  fashions  and 
home  furnishings  as  “intellectu¬ 
al  sex  discrimination,”  B.  Earl 
Puckett,  president  of  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  told  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  that  women  do  two-thirds 
of  the  reading  and  spend  80 'Tt 
of  the  consumer  dollars,  yet 
newspapers  fail  to  give  women 
readers  the  kind  of  news  they 
are  really  interested  in. 

Discussing  retailer  relations 
with  newspapers,  Puckett  quot¬ 
ed  from  a  survey  among  retail¬ 
ers  in  which  many  voiced  the 
opinion  that  their  newspaper  re¬ 
lations  were  not  satisfactory. 
Some  reported  that  publishers 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  he  said,  whi^e  others  said 
the  suggestions  made  by  sub¬ 
executives  were  also  “vetoed  by 
the  old  man.”  meaning  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Allied’s  81  stores  have  a  $16,- 
500.000  annual  promotion  bud¬ 
get.  $11,000,000  of  which  goes 
into  newspaper  advertising. 

Puckett  cited  the  fact  that  Sun¬ 
day  circulations  have  increased 
more  than  those  of  dailies,  and 
asserted  that  while  newspaper 
milline  rates  have  increased, 
leading  magazines  have  de¬ 
creased  the  cost  per  page  per 
thousand  readers.  Radio  has  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  greater 
medium  for  retail  advertising, 
he  declared. 

“It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
very  foolish  not  to  relate  these 
statistics  with  opinions  of  re¬ 
tailers.”  warned  Puckett.  “You 
can’t  afford  to  sit  back  and  let 
nature  take  its  course.  The 
broader  approach  of  the  Sunday 
paper  may  be  significant  and 
may  point  the  way  to  editorial 
changes  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

John  Giesen,  director.  Retail 
Division.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
warned  newspaper  ad  execu¬ 
tives  that  1949,  may  well  be  a 
“problem  year.” 


“We  must  work  together — and 
hard — to  maintain  retail  sales » 
the  highest  possible  level,"  said 
Giesen.  “Newspaper  advertisinj  * 
executives  must  help  retailers  j 
solve  their  problems.  Many  pa  | 
pers  have  done  much  to  prepare  1 
retailers  for  the  worrie.some  > 
problems  ahead.” 

Gie.sen  introduced  E.  E  ? 
Burgeson,  advertising  pramotioa  i 
manager,  Madison  (  Wis. )  Copi-  ‘ 
tal  Times  and  Journal,  who  dis-  • 
cussed  the  value  of  a  planned  ■ 
advertising  program  for  reis¬ 
ers. 

Ad  Planning  Described 

Burgeson  cited  case  histories 
of  Madison  department  stwes 
and  men’s  furnishing  shops 
which  have  adopted  planned 
vertising  programs,  resulting  in 
continu^  go^  business  for  the  , 
retail  accounts  as  well  as  is-  i 
creased  linage  for  Madison  ( 
newspapers.  f 

He  showed  how  the  Madison  ‘ 
papers  use  the  Bureau’s  Retail 
Planning  Guide  and  Retail  Menu 
to  help  planning  in  accordana 
with  seasonal  sales  potential. 

William  A.  Greene  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  announced  that  Standart 
Brands  is  coming  into  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1949  with  a  record  cam¬ 
paign.  the  money  coming  out  of 
radio. 

Dent  Hassinger  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Bureau  highlighted 
a  farm  implement  study  whidi 
is  being  used  to  swing  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  to 
newspapers  via  cooperative  deal-  ■ 
er  copy,  as  in  the  automotim 
field. 

Donald  Q.  Co.ster  of  the  Bu-V 
reau  told  of  the  research  that  re- 1 
suited  in  Pan-American  Airlines ' 
going  into  newspapers  for  the  i 
first  time  last  year  and  with  i 
higher  percentage  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1949.  Pan-American  had 
formerly  used  magazines  exclu¬ 
sively  to  attract  trans-oceanic 
travel,  he  said,  but  research 
proved  that  78%  of  travelers 
going  abroad  came  from  only 
10  states. 

John  C.  Ottinger,  Bureau 
promotion  director,  showed  a 
new  presentation,  “This  Little 
Product  Goes  to  Market,"  to  be 
used  by  newspapers  and  their 
representatives  in  influencing 
dealers,  distributors  and  district 
managers  to  recommend  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rather  than 
magazine  or  radio. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  Mtr 
waukee  i  Wis. '  Journal,  tow 
NAEA  members  that  the  new? 
paper  “advertising  team”  (“>’ 
eluding  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

■Continued  on  page  .‘i* 
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Sears  Put  $24,000,000 
In  Newspapers  in’  48 


Chicago — Newspapers'  biggest 
retail  customer  —  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  —  will  show  628 
stores  with  a  total  advertising 
expenditure  of  $32,000,000  in 
1948.  of  which  74.4 or  $24,000,- 
000,  represents  cost  of  newspa¬ 
per  space,  T.  V.  Houser,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Sears' 
merchandising,  told  the  Newspa 
per  Advertising  Executives  As- 
^iation  convention  here. 

Houser  revealed  that  while 
Sears'  fiscal  year  is  not  over 
until  January  31,  the  company’s 
retail  stores  have  already  set  a 
new  record  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  “A  graph  of  sales 
and  a  graph  of  dollar  newspaper 
advertising  would  almost  coin¬ 
cide."  he  added.  “The  radio  has 
remained  constant  for  many 
years." 

KOUser  pointed  out  that  in 
1941  newspaper  space  used  by 
Sears  was  199,000,000  lines,  in 
1.099  newspapers.  “Just  two 
years  before  the  linage  was  117,- 
000.000,  spread  over  938  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers,”  he  said.  “Sears 
increased  its  retail  volume 
$’121,000,000  in  those  two  years" 
Tips  to  Newspapers 

Sears  expects  dollar  results 
from  its  advertising,  Houser  em 
phasized,  stating:  “We  don't  ex¬ 
plain  advertising  which  doesn't 
bring  in  a  commensurate  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  as  having  a 
'good  w'ill  value'  or  a  'fine  insti¬ 
tutional  effect’  or  a  ‘necessary 
preliminary  step  to  prepare  the 
public,’  or  any  of  the  many  fine 
phrases  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion  uses  to  minimize  an  adver¬ 
tising  flop.  As  we  see  it,  adver¬ 
tising  has  to  be  meticulously 
ueared  in  amount,  in  timing,  in 
medium  and  in  character  to  the 
shifting  buying  habits.” 

He  outlined  what  Sears  con- 
>iders  as  valuable  services  some 
newspapers  and  their  allied  or 
ganizations  are  rendering. 
.\mong  them  he  included  the 
.\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Media  Records,  Neustadt  Linage 
Measurements,  the  ANPA’s  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising,  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  as 
services  showing  where,  how 
and  what  to  advertise. 

"We  nan  certainly  sympathize 
with  the  many  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  you  have  had.”  said 
Houser.  “We  believe  you  have 
risen  to  the  occasion,  met  your 
deadlines,  gotten  out  your  edi¬ 
tions  on  time  and  exercised  an 
ingenuity  that  you  yourselves 
probably  never  realized  was  in 
your  staffs. 

“In  doing  a'l  this,  however, 
you  have  had  to  concentrate  a 
heavy  proportion  of  your  time 
in  solving  those  problems.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  you 
built  up  a  set  of  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  that  made  it  difficult 
for  the  retail  advertiser. 

“With  the  retail  pace  consid¬ 
erably  faster  in  1949,  and  the 
^  for  hard-hitting,  effective 
p^very  great,  we  could  use  a 
bwer  balance  of  your  time  and 
efforts  in  our  behalf. 

“Our  stores  tell  us  they  like 


their  newspaper  contact  men 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  relay 
their  needs  and  instructions  to 
your  staffs,  and  then  follow 
through.  This  may  sound  ele¬ 
mentary.  but  the  properly 
trained  contact  man  can  be  a 
tremendous  help. 

"We  would  also  like  to  see  an 
extension  of  the  copy  censor¬ 
ship  job  like  that  now  being 
done  in  New  York.  It  is  out¬ 
standing  in  its  standards  and  fol¬ 
low-through  of  its  policies.  We 
know  you  can't  out  and  out  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  ‘distress'  type 
of  ad  in  most  instances,  but  we 
have  noted  you  have  a  way  of 
burying  them  somewhere  back 
in  the  want  ad  section.  Your 
continued  active  support  of  the 
local  Better  Business  Bureau 
should  also  be  helpful  in  this 
problem,” 


NAEA  Meeting 

continued  from  page  4 

special  representatives  and  lo¬ 
cal  staff  members)  “is  today  the 
most  iwtent  force  in  advertising, 
including  all  media.”  He  urged 
continued  support  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

President  Harold  Manzer 
pointed  out  the  Bureau’s  oper¬ 
ating  costs  have  increased,  but 
that  the  Bureau  directors  voted 
not  to  raise  dues.  He  said  that 
new  members  are  needed  by  the 
Bureau  in  order  to  maintain  re¬ 
sources  at  present  levels.  Don 
U.  Bridge,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  Plans 
Committee,  introduced  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  policy  advisory 
group,  explaining  the  committee 
is  the  NAEA's  direct  representa¬ 
tives  in  Bureau  affairs. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher. 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker,  discussed  the  U.  S. 
as  a  world  power.  He  pointed 
out  that  while  uncertainties  may 
exist  in  the  newspaper  business 
tor  1949,  barring  some  major 
catastrophe,  “we  will  have  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  ‘cold  war'  with 
Russia."  It  is  inevitable,  he  said, 
because  of  the  present  position 
of  the  United  States. 

Two  new  life  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  were  presented  gold  mem¬ 
bership  cards  by  C.  E.  Phillips. 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  in  behalf 
of  NAEA.  They  are  Don  Pat¬ 
terson.  formerly  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  now  retired,  “for  his 
constructive  influence  for  the 
newspaper  industry,”  and  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  NAEA  past  presi¬ 
dent.  “for  his  lasting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Memorial  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  honor  of  the  late  Col. 
Leroy  Herron.  Washington 
ID.  C.)  Star,  past  NAEA  presi¬ 
dent  and  life  honorary  member; 
Fred  G.  Pierce.  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  a  life  honorary  member, 
and  CJscar  Curley,  Dubuque 
( la. )  Telegraph-Herald. 
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Tom  Walker  (right),  president  of  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  calls  attention  to  AANR  food  presentation 
as  part  of  exhibit  at  NAEA  convention.  Left  to  right:  Del  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Cressmer  &  Woodward,  AANR  vicepresident;  Frank  Carpenter, 
lann  &  Kelley,  president  of  Chicago  chapter,  AANR;  and  Everett! 

Allen.  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  News-Free  Press. 


New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
presented  to  President  Hal 
Manzer  a  silver  tray,  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  services  as  NAEA 
president  during  the  past  year. 

A  progress  report  was  given 
by  the  NAEA  research  commit¬ 
tee  panel,  headed  by  Russell  C. 
Harris.  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
The  report  was  divided  into 
market  research,  covered  by 
Harold  Garret.  New  York  News: 
media  research,  James  H.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times:  and  product  research,  by 
Newell  Meyer.  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  M.  F.  Batterton,  II. in- 
ois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets. 

Thomas  H.  Young,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co., 
urged  NAEA  members  to  get 
behind  the  coming  spring  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond  drive,  stating 
that  “we  need  more  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  and  more 
newspaper  management  enthu¬ 
siasm" 

Warren  W.  Hoefer.  Aurora 
(Ill.*  Beacon-News,  headed  a 
panel  of  “two  minute  men,"  in 
which  members  presented  '  pay 
dirt"  ideas  on  how  to  create 
more  newspaper  advertising. 

Franklin  E.  Katterjohn. 
Evansville  )  Ind.  i  Courier  and 
Pres,s  told  of  a  promotion  bro¬ 
chure  devised  to  offset  five  AM 
and  3  FM  radio  stations  in  the 
Evansville  area.  Entitled  “Who 
Wants  Five  Pairs  of  Ears?"  the 
brochure  cites  disadvantages  of 
radio  in  contrast  to  advantages 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

J.  J.  Atkinson,  Seattle  I  Wash.) 
Post  Intelligencer,  showed  how 
an  eight  column,  two-inch  strip 
across  the  page  could  be  used 
for  sponsor^  ads  dealing  with 
Savings  Bonds,  Red  Cross  and 
Community  Chest  drives,  getting 
impact  at  low  cost  to  the  spon- 
.sors. 

John  Doherty.  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune,  told  how 
that  paper  utilizes  the  services 
of  201  employes  for  ad  tips. 
Having  only  seven  salesmen,  the 
Eagle  Tribune  has  encouraged 
all  employes  to  give  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  tips  on  new  accounts, 
thus  helping  to  “build  little 
ones  into  big  ones.” 

E.  A.  Goldsby,  Baton  Rouge 
( La. »  State  Times  and  Advocate. 


reported  on  the  successful  pro¬ 
motion  of  community-wide  sales 
after  holidays  by  using  in¬ 
creased  linage  in  the  papers 
preceding  a  week-end  holiday, 
such  as  Fourth  of  July  and  La¬ 
bor  Day. 

William  Hart.  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  outlined  how  tab¬ 
loid  supplements  can  bring  ad¬ 
ded  linage.  Such  supplements 
are  usually  built  around  special 
editorial  and  pictorial  content, 
he  explained,  such  as  Baby 
Week.  Cleanup  and  Paintup,  va¬ 
cation  tabloid,  women’s  club 
tabloid  and  pre-Christmas  shop¬ 
per.  These  supplements  are  run 
as  a  second  section  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  edition,  resulting  in  added 
linage  and  at  no  extra  mechani¬ 
cal  cost,  he  said. 

J.  W.  Stubbs.  Shawnee 
( Okla. )  News-Star,  told  of  ad¬ 
vantages  to  a  small  ad  manager 
attending  NAEA  conventions. 
He  said  he  had  found  the  ses¬ 
sions  educational  and  profitable. 
■ 

Kansas  City  Star 
Plans  Expansion 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  has  announced  a 
program  of  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  that  will^^  cost 
"several  million  dollars.”  All 
presses  now  in  use  eventually 
will  be  replaced.  Sixteen  units 
are  expected  to  be  installed  and 
in  use  by  September. 

Plans  for  a  four-color  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  also  are  under 
way. 


Linage  Record 

Newspaper  advertising  linage 
in  1948  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year  on  record.  Media 
Records  reported  this  week. 
The  volume  was  12.7%  greater 
than  that  of  1947;  19.3%  above 
1929,  the  old  target,  and 
112.4%  greater  than  in  1933, 
lowest  point  in  the  last  21 
years.  Total  linage  for  52 
trend  cities  in  1948  was  2,263.- 
446,184. 
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Court  Denies  Review 
Of  Expansion  ‘Needs’ 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Supreme 

Court  this  week  declined  to 
hear  the  appeal  of  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  from  a  lower  court 
decision  which  held  that  the 
publisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  sought  to  set  aside  more 
than  “reasonable  needs”  for 
plant  expansion  (E&P,  Dec.  18, 
'48,  p.  5). 

The  action  deprives  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  guiding  decision  as 
to  whether  radio  broailcasting 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  as  to  warrant 
setting  apart  profits  derived 
from  the  paper’s  operations  to 
6nance  a  potential  venture  in 
radio. 

That  question,  however,  can 
be  raised  in  future  proceedings 
before  the  high  court  because 
the  Government  avoided  a  head- 
on  clash  by  a  procedural  objec¬ 
tion: 

“The  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  does  not  mention  radio 
broadcasting  business  and  the 
findings  of  the  District  Court  in 
that  connection  were  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  decision  in  the  case,  tax¬ 
payer  not  having  urged  in  either 
the  District  Court  or  the  Court 
of  Appeals  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  its  1942  and  1943  earn¬ 
ings  was  related  to  a  proposed 
venture  in  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  business." 

'Reasonable  But  Not  Acute' 

There  was  indefiniteness,  too, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  yardstick  sustained  by  the 
high  court,  which  holds  that  in¬ 
comes  can  be  withheld  from  tax¬ 
ation  and  retained  for  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  in  conformance  with  the 
rule  that  “it  is  not  required  that 
the  reserves  be  spent  in  the 
year  in  which  they  are  created, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  pre.sent 
need  for  the  expenditure  ’’ 

Adverting  to  minutes  of  di¬ 
rectors’  meetings.  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  Philip  B.  Perlman  said 
there  was  “reasonable,  but  not 
acute”  need  for  the  new  press, 
accessory  machinery  and  addi¬ 
tion  to  buildings.”  but  he  con¬ 
tended  the  immediateness  re¬ 
quired  under  the  Revenue  Act 
had  not  been  established. 

This  led  government  counsel 
into  an  analysis  of  the  business 
of  the  Tulsa  World  in  p  irticular 
and  the  newspaper  busiuij.ss  in 
general. 

"It  would  be  unusual,”  the 
brief  argued,  “for  a  business  of 
this  kind  to  maintain  a  funded 
reserve  for  depreciation.  'The 
depreciation  is  slow  and  regular: 
the  assets,  its  building  and  press 
equipment,  are  not  subject  to 
frequent  replacement  from  rapii 
deterioration  or  obsolescence. 
The  old  presses  and  that  part  of 
the  old  buildings  housing  tnem 
were  not  to  be  abandoned  but 
used  as  standby  facilit  es  and 
on  .special  jobs.” 

Publiahing  Business  Analyzed 

Continuing  his  analysis  of  the 
newspaper  business.  Mr.  Perl¬ 
man  wrote: 

“Taxpayer  was  strong,  both 


currently  and  historically.  It 
had  no  debts  except  current  op¬ 
erating  ones.  It  had  virtually 
no  competition.  The  si/.e  and 
wealth  of  its  circulation  terri¬ 
tory  had  been  ccnstai.tly  grow¬ 
ing. 

“As  a  result  of  its  printing 
arrangement  with  the  Tribune, 
its  1942  net  earnings  almost 
trebled  its  previous  eight-year 
average  —  even  after  deduct'ng 
high  wartime  taxes — and  more 
than  trebled  in  1943.  It  faced 
no  substantial  change  in  the  art, 
no  sudden  loss  of  any  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  its  source  of  reve¬ 
nue.  The  basis  of  ita  revenue 
was  broad  and  stable. 

“None  of  the  operating  mate¬ 
rials  it  had  to  buy  nor  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  it  had  to  sell 
were  subject  to  serious  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  price.  Its  business  de¬ 
pended  on  the  life  of  no  p.aients. 
It  was  concerned  v  ith  no  erratic 
investment  values.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  labor  unrest  was  not 
a  serious  problem.  Legislation 
adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  was  not  in  prospect. 

“It  was  a  type  of  business 
which  the  war  affected  compar¬ 
atively  lightly  in  its  day-to-^ay 
operations.  It  had  none  of  the 
problems  of  conversion  into  war¬ 
time  production  and  post-war 
reconversion.  Restriction  of  for¬ 
eign  commerce  could  affect  it 
little.  It  encountered  some 
shortages,  such  as  gasoline,  tire, 
automotive  equipment.  and 
newsprint,  but  they  did  not  put 
the  newspaper  business  in  a  fi- 
nancial  y  precarious  position,  or 
indicate  any  flnancial  uncertain¬ 
ty  in  the  future.” 

‘In  Indefinite  Future' 

Again  drawing  upon  minutes 
of  directors’  meetings,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  sought  to  establish  that 
the  company  realized  fulfillment 
of  its  mechanical  and  .structural 
needs  lay  in  “the  indefinite  post¬ 
war  future.” 

“It  did  not  appear  reasonable 
to  presume  that  war  could  end 
during  1943,”  Solicitor  Perlman 
concluded.  “There  was  sonce 
speculation  of  an  ending  in  the 
summer  of  1944.  ’Therefore, 
there  could  have  been  no  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  passibility  of 
making  the  contracts  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  heavy  equipment 
as  presses  or  of  acutely  scarce 
building  materials  for  the  hous¬ 
ing  unit  until  there  was  rea.son- 
able  prospect  of  the  ending  of 
the  war. 

“.  .  .  .  The  expansion  program 
considered  by  taxpayer  was  not 
such  a  project  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  quickly  following 
the  making  of  a  contract  .so  that 
it  would  call  for  the  entire  cost 
in  cash  virtuall.v  all  at  once  and 
on  the  contract  date,  or  even 
within  the  .space  of  a  few 
months. 

“The  manufacturer  of  the 
press  would  have  to  reconvert 
from  wartime  assignment,  make 
a  detailed  design  and  then  manu¬ 
facture  the  press.  Except  the 


small  down  payment,  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  press  would  not 
be  made  until  delivery  As  the 
building  had  to  be  built  around 
the  press  it  could  not  be  begun 
until  after  the  press  was  ordered. 
Much  time  would  elapse  before 
the  cash  outlay  for  the  building, 
too,  would  be  necessary  ” 

In  Excess  oi  Needs 

Coming  to  the  point  of  “pres¬ 
ent  need  of  expenditure”  upon 
which  the  (^vernment  relied  to 
defeat  the  petition  of  appeal,  the 
brief  declared: 

“The  District  Court  concluded 
as  an  ultimate  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  surplus  profits 


(or  net  earnings)  of  1942  If  1 
1943  was  in  excess  of  the  reason  I 
able  needs  of  the  business  ^  *■  "" 

cause  of  the  adequacy  of  th  _ 

previously  accrued  surplus  ai^ 
the  necessary  remoteness  of  fti  iDv 
contemplated  expansion  at  thj  ; 

“The  District  Court  also 
that  the  proposed  venture  inii, 
the  radio  broadcasting  *^usineiB‘^f^ 
was  not  a  part  of  the  ’iee4| 
of  this  business  and  that  the 

same  finding  as  to  remote.ift 
would  also  strike  suen  a  ve 
ture  down  as  a  purpose  for  tht] 
accumulations  by  laxp.iyer  iii 
1942  and  1943.” 
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Bodenhamer 


FRESNO,  Calif. — An  expanding 

series  of  civic  campaigns  won 
for  the  Redding  Record-Search¬ 
light  the  annual 
California  com- 
petition  for 
“o  u  t  s  t  anding 
d  i  s  t  inguished 
community  ser¬ 
vice,”  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  this  week 
as  the  61st  an¬ 
nual  convention 
of  the  California 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion  opened  here 
Jan.  20. 

Paul  C.  Bo- 
denhamer  is  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  a  member  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  group.  He  received  the 
trophy  awarded  annually  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Nine  particular  projects  won 
the  attention  of  the  judges: 

1.  A  campaign  for  a  $500,000 
community  hospital,  for  which 
funds  are  now  being  collected. 

2.  An  investigation  of  the  tax 
.system  which  brought  about  re¬ 
assessment  of  all  property  in  the 
city. 

3.  An  educational  campaign 
which  led  to  a  petition  for  an¬ 
nexation  of  an  adjacent  area. 

4.  Eight  years  of  campaigning 
for  a  public  library.  In  1948  the 
newspaper  succeeded  in  the 
third  campaign  for  this  cause. 
Previous  drives  were  in  1940 
and  1947. 

5.  A  campaign  for  $1,750,000 
in  bonds  to  finance  enlargement 
of  the  Redding  High  School  and 
to  start  a  junior  college. 

6.  Another  campaign  for  am¬ 
plified  use  of  the  veterans  hall 
so  it  could  become  a  community 
recreation  center.  This  won  par¬ 
tial  success,  and  is  a  continuing 
project. 

7.  Several  years  of  campaign¬ 
ing  for  a  city  health  department 
and  an  improved  county  hos¬ 
pital  administration  which 
scored  when  the  county  super¬ 
visors  announced  plans  to  hire 
a  full-time  health  officer  and 
hospital  physician  next  July  1. 

8.  Bodenhamer’s  leadership  in 
a  move  to  consolidate  and  im¬ 
prove  the  area’s  school  districts. 

9.  Record-Searchlight  prod¬ 
ding  for  a  contract  for  mu¬ 


nicipal  electric  power. 
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This  is  the  second  recognitiot  f  “ j  » 
of  alertness  of  the  Record- 
Searchlight  editorial  staff  with-^°  j, 
in  two  -years.  Last  year  the'i 
Redding  paper  won  out  in  a  con-  *■ 
petition  with  the  other  John  P 
Scripps  Newspapers.  The  award 
was  a  cash  distribution  for  edi¬ 
torial  staff  members  and  a  trip 
to  Washington  for  Bodenhamer 
He  spent  several  weeks  observ¬ 
ing  the  national  scene  and  con¬ 
tributing  a  feature  series  for  the  |1 
newspaper  group.  n  -j-jj. 

Temple  City  Times  and  Hay  j 
ward  Review  received  second  j 
and  third  prizes,  respectively,  in  J 
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the  F.C.&B.  competition. 

The  San  Jose  newspapen 
published  by  Elystus  L.  and 
Harold  C.  Hayes  again  won  most 
laurels  in  the  CNPA  contests. 

The  newspapers  which  won 
two  first-places  last  year  took 
three  firsts  in  the  distribution 
announced  by  Stanley  Wilson, 
awards  chairman.  This  was  de¬ 
spite  a  ban  on  winning  con¬ 
tenders  re-entering  the  same 
event  for  a  successive  year. 

The  San  Jose  News  was  first 
place  winner  in  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  page  for  dailies  and  the 
best  spot  news  picture  contest 
The  Mercury  Herald  was  first 
in  the  best  front  page  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  took  a  third  place  for 
best  typography.  Kenneth  R 
Conn  is  editor  of  the  two  papers. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  cup  for 
general  excellence  went  to  the 
Salinas  Californian.  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  was  second  and 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  third. 

Best  special  edition  laurels 
were  awarded  to  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  which  also  took 
.second  place  in  promotion.  Top 
promotion  award  for  dailies 
went  to  the  Pasadena  Star-Newt. 

The  Sacramento  Union  wi' 
judged  to  have  the  best  women’s 
page.  The  best  typography 
award  went  to  the  Beverly  Hills 
Bulletin,  and  the  best  commer 
clal  printing  trophy  was  given 
the  Imperial  Valley  Publishing 
Co.  of  El  Centro. 

Awards  in  weekly  classifica¬ 
tions  were:  front  page.  Crer 
centa  Valley  Ledger;  editorial 
page.  Lompoc  Record;  special 
edition.  Culver  City  Citize*-' 
promotion.  Coronado  Journal. 
general  excellence.  Hemet  Newt. 
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NPA  and  ASNE  Fight 
Baltimore  Gag  Rule 


both  the  American  Newspaper 
®  Publishers  Association  and  the 
ntiin  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
-usmei  are  taking  up  cudgels 

against  Rule  904  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti- 
notenes  ^lore  City,  Md. 
a  veif  ANPA  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson 
for  tin  submitted  a  brief  this  week  as 
nyer  it  "a  friend  of  the  court”  in  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  involving  five 
- -  Baltimore  radio  stations  and  one 

I .  *  commentator. 

1 1  William  L.  Marbury,  Jr.  told 

LI  y  Editor  &  Publisher  he  would 

*  ask  permission  of  the  court  to 

K  intervene  in  behalf  of  ASNE. 

1  V  Hearing  is  scheduled  Jan.  26  in 

I  Baltimore's  Criminal  Court. 

No  More  Stringent  Rule 
In  his  brief,  Hanson  declared: 
“Probably  no  more  stringent 
rule  for  censorship  of  the  press 
and  control  of  the  dissemination 
ff  important  information  con- 

pa  -  cerning  crime  has  ever  been  laid 
r  „ down  in  this  country  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Rule  904.” 

JonnF  Baltimore  Court  rules  pro- 

B  award  publication  of  any  state- 
,  p  ment  an  accused  person  may 
‘  make  after  arrest,  reports  about 

(inamer  actions  and  discussions  of 

oDserv-  jjjj  pg^t  criminal  record,  or  dis- 
t  closure  about  evidence  found 
for  the  the  police. 

,  „  The  contempt  citations  against 
la  nai/-  jjjg  stations  are  based  on  broad- 
casts  of  news  reports  about  the 
veiy,  ID  Qf  g  confessed  murderer, 

j  On  July  6,  1948,  11-year-old 
i  Marsha  Brill  was  stabbed  to 
L,.  and  [  jgajjj  ^hile  riding  her  bicycle 
on  most  [  ^j(jj  playmates  near  the  Pim- 
itests.  ■  jjjg  Race  Track.  Nine  days 
:h  won  ‘  earlier,  11-year-old  Carol  Bard- 

*  h  been  slashed  to  death 

■'  while  riding  her  bicycle  through 
Wilson,  j  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Washington, 
was  de- ,  40  jniieg  away.  The  slayer  was 
g  con-  arrested  in  Baltimore  and  con- 

•  sam« .  fjsse^  to  both  murders. 

as^first  Silent  on  Details 

(St  edi-  Under  Rule  904,  Baltimore 

md  the  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
contest  had  to  be  silent  on  many  de- 
as  first  tails  of  the  crime  and  the  facts 
issifica-  of  the  killer’s  past  criminal  rec- 
ace  for  ord  and  confession.  Washing- 

eth  R  ton  newspapers  printed  the  story 
papers,  and  when  the  facts  which  they 
up  for  printed  were  broadcast  over 
to  the  Mimore  radio  stations  the  sta¬ 
tions  were  cited  for  contempt. 

The  ANPA  brief  says  the  is¬ 
sue  “squarely  presented  in  this 
laurels  «tse”  is  whether  the  court  has 
SacTt-  power  to  enforce  its  rule  which 
)  took  is  repugnant  to  the  guarantee 
1.  Top  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech 
dailies  “d  is  in  conflict  with  the  de- 
-JVeirs.  MioM  of  the  Supreme  Court 
n  was  defining  and  limiting  the  power 
omen’s  of  courts  to  punish  for  contempt 
graphy  oy  publication. 
y  Hills  Hanson  told  the  court: 
immer  “In  1948,  this  country  experi- 
given  ooced  an  unprecedented  wave 
fishing  of  sex  crimes  ranging  from  rape, 
mutilation  and  murder  of  ex- 
ssifica-  tremely  young  and  innocent 
Crer  ohildren  to  the  same  offenses 
litorial  against  elderly  women.  The 
special  onmes  were  so  widespread  as 
fifize*;  excite  national  concern.  No 
luriial.  matter  was  of  more  vital  im- 
JVeirs.  Portance  than  the  apprehension. 


trial  and  punishment  of  the 
loathsome  felons  guilty  of  these 
offenses  except  the  rooting  up 
of  the  evil  itself  by  ascertaining 
the  causes  for  such  abnormal 
offenses  and  means  for  their  pre¬ 
vention  and  eradication.  “It 
would  unnecessarily  burden  this 
Court’s  time  to  cite  the  many 
unfortunate  incidents  that  oc-* 
curred  and  to  show  how  they 
were  treated  in  the  news  and 
editorial  columns  of  newspapers 
published  in  every  state  except 
the  State  of  Maryland  (partic¬ 
ularly  the  City  of  Baltimore) 
and  in  radio  broadcasts  of  news. 
Request  is  made  for  official 
notice  thereof.” 

Pre-Publication  Censorship 

Rule  904,  he  argued,  “in  ef¬ 
fect  subjects  every  newspaper 
and  every  broadcaster  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
punishment  unless  in  advance 
of  publication  approval  of  the 
matter  published  is  obtained 
from  the  Court.  It  not  only  re¬ 
strains  publication  of  matters 
actually  before  the  Court  but 
publication  of  matters  that  have 
not  even  reached  the  Court. 

“As  long  as  Rule  904  stands 
it  is  impossible  for  any  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  broadcast  station 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  to  publish  news  of  crime, 
in  which  the  public  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested,  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  Court  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  published. 
Failure  to  do  so  may  subject, 
as  in  this  case  it  hcis  subjected, 
those  who  fail  to  obtain  such 
approval  to  threat  of  punish¬ 
ment. 

"The  application  of  Rule  904 
herein  turns  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  back  to  those  day.s  in  the 
mother  country  when  publish¬ 
ers,  writers  and  editors  were 
placed  under  good  conduct  bonds 
and  forced  to  submit  their  copy 
to  censors  for  official  approval 
before  publication. 

’Repugnant  to  Guarantee’ 

“Putting  it  bluntly,  what  this 
Court  has  done  is  to  promulgate 
and  invoke  a  rule  repugnant  to 
our  contistutional  guarantee  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  laid  down 
the  rule  to  govern  all  courts,  in¬ 
cluding  itself,  in  determining 
what  constitutes  contempt  by 
publication.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  no  publication  of 
news  or  editorial  comment  may 
be  punished  as  a  contempt  un- 
le.ss  the  publication  amounts  to 
‘a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
a  fair  administration  of  ju.stice.’ 

“In  the  Bridges  case,  counsel 
for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
argued  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
victions  that  ‘the  present  dan¬ 
ger-doctrine  is  inherenJ  '  n- 
applicable  to  contempt’  and  that 
reasonable  tendency  to  influ¬ 
ence  or  interfere  with  a  pend¬ 
ing  procedure  is  the  only  ac¬ 
cepted  criterion.’  Both  of  these 
arguments  were  swept  aside  and 
the  Court  adopted  the  ‘clear  and 
present  danger’  doctrine  which 
it  unanimously  reaffirmed  in  the 
Pennekamp  case.” 


Uncanonized  Saint 

"The  uncanonized  saint  oi 
American  journalism  is  John 
Peter  Zenger.  ..." 

So  says  Prof.  Arthur  E. 
Sutherland,  Jr.,  of  the  Cornell 
Law  School,  who  wrote  the  re¬ 
search  report  for  the  Law  Re¬ 
vision  Commission  on  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  privilege  to  withhold 
the  source  of  his  news.  (E  &  P, 
Jan.  IS,  page  8.) 

Libel  Clause 
In  Confidence 
Bill  Criticized 

Albany,  N.  Y.— One  of  the 
limitations  in  the  proposed  con¬ 
fidence  law  for  newsmen  con¬ 
stitutes  “a  severe  restriction”  on 
the  newspaper  in  its  defense  of 
libel  suits.  Charles  J.  Tobin, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  says. 

In  a  memorandum  to  publish¬ 
ers  this  week,  Mr.  Tobin  de¬ 
scribed  the  Desmond-Mailer 
Bill,  incorporating  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Law  Revision 
Commission  (E&P,  Jan.  15,  page 
8),  as  “a  compromise”  wherein 
the  limited  privilege  “may  be 
destroyed  by  a  finding  by  a 
Supreme  Court  judge,  on  due 
application  that  ‘disclosure  ( of 
news  sources!  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est’.” 

This  limitation,  Mr.  Tobin  ad¬ 
vised,  will  probably  make  the 
proposal  acceptable  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  which  have  opposed 
the  legislation  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Tobin’s  comment  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Made  a  part  of  the  bill  is  a 
provision  which  would  prohibit 
a  reporter  or  newspaper  from 
showing  the  sources  of  infoma- 
tion  in  mitigation  of  damages 
in  a  libel  suit  if  the  privilege 
had  been  availed  of,  unless  the 
informant  gives  permission  in 
writing. 

“This  part  of  the  bill  is  a 
severe  restriction  upon  the 
newspapers  in  its  defense  of 
libel  suits  and  Is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unfair  addition  to  the 
law  creating  the  limited  privi¬ 
lege.” 

Both  Mr.  Tobin  and  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Desmond  have  asked 
publishers,  editors  and  others 
for  comment  on  the  legislation. 

( A  straight  grant  of  immun¬ 
ity  for  newsmen  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Maine  Legislature. ) 
■ 

Blethens  Promoted 
On  Seattle  Times 

Seatti.e.  Wash. — Directors  of 
the  Seattle  Times  Co.  this  week 
elected  Elmer  E.  Todd,  president 
and  publisher  since  1942.  to  a 
new  post  of  chairman  of  the 
board.  Frank  A.  Blethen  was 
elected  president  and  William 
K.  Blethen.  publisher.  John  A. 
Blethen  will  continue  as  vice- 
president. 

Frank  Blethen  has  been  vice- 
president  and  W.  K.  Blethen 
has  been  secretary  and  treas- 


Cox  Dedicates 
Atlanta  Journal 
Press  to  Truth 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Former  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  stood  on 
the  decks  of  a  new  $1,230,000 
press  in  the  Atlanta  Journal's 
new  plant  this  week  and  dedi¬ 
cated  the  printing  giant  to  truth. 

’T  want  this  press,”  he  said, 
•'never  to  carry  into  the  printed 
sheet  an  untruth  deliberately.  I 
want  it  to  realize  that  it  is  one 
of  the  indispensable  institutions 
of  our  civilization.  If  public 
opinion  has  an  untruth  fed  to 
it.  it  will  be  just  as  harmful  as 
though  we  had  deadly  poison  in 
our  drinking  water.” 

Governor  Cox's  two  young 
granddaughters,  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Johnson  of 
Atlanta,  pressed  the  button 
starting  the  press,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  was  formally  in  business  in 
its  new  home.  (E&P,  Jan.  15, 
page  51.) 

Mr.  Cox.  who  also  publishes 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Dayton 
iO.)  News  and  Journal-Herald, 
and  Springfield  (O.i  News  and 
Sun.  came  here  from  his  winter 
home  at  Miami  for  the  cere¬ 
monies. 

Also  in  the  group  extending 
a  welcome  to  visitors  were 
George  C.  Biggers,  president, 
and  James  M.  Cox.  Jr.,  vice- 
president.  of  the  Journal  Co., 
and  Dan  Mahoney,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  News  and  a 
vicepre.sident  of  the  Journal 
Co. 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Tatarian 
As  London  Manager 

London  —  Appointment  of 
Roger  Tatarian  as  London  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  United  Press 
is  announcsd  by  A.  L.  Bradford, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Europe. 

Tatarian’s  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  was  as  overnight  editor  of 
the  Washington  bureau.  He  re¬ 
places  Bruce  W.  Munn,  who  will 
go  to  the  New  York  cable  desk. 
Tatarian  has  worked  for  U.P.  for 
10  years. 

■ 

Ne-w  Press  Gallery 
Group  is  Elected 

Washington — Members  of  the 
congressional  press  galleries 
have  elected  a  new  five-man 
standing  committee  of  corres- 
Dondents.  It  includes  William 
S.  White,  New  York  Times: 
William  F.  Arbogast,  Associated 
Press:  David  Better,  Dallas 
CTex. )  Morning  News;  Philip 
W.  Dodd,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Robert  D.  Byrnes.  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

■ 

Stevenson  Resigns 
As  Paper's  Director 

Chicago — Governor  Stevensoa. 
of  Illinois  resigned  this  week 
as  vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Bloomington  (IF.)  Daily 
Pantagraph.  Loring  Merwin. 
president  and  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  election  of  Joe  M. 
Bunting,  general  manager,  as 
a  director  to  succeed  Stevenson. 


Editor 
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Pennsylvania  Papers 
Need  280  Printers 


By  Chrles  VV.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA  —  P  e  n  n  s  y  1- 

vanias  129  daily  newspapers 
tieed  180  additional  journeymen 
printers  to  man  their  composing 
rooms  adequately  and  without 
overtime,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publi.shers' 
Association. 

In  the  weekly  newspaper 
rield.  another  100  journeymen 
printers  are  needed  to  expand 
facilities. 

This  data  was  revealed  in  a 
survey  of  the  282  PNPA  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  conducted  with¬ 
in  recent  weeks  at  the  instance 
of  the  PNPA  Manpower  and  Ap¬ 
prentice  Committee  which  met 
in  Harrisburg  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  outgoing  chairman. 
Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher  of 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times. 
and  inL*oming  chairman.  Edwin 
F.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  EreiiUig 
!^ew8. 

Apprentice  Ratios  Vary 

The  survey  revealed  that  sev¬ 
eral  weeklies  need  advertising 
personnel,  and  about  one  in  five 
dailies  are  looking  for  trained 
advertising  salesmen  and  copy¬ 
writers.  An  occasional  daily 
and  a  weekly  indicated  that  it 
could  use  the  services  of  a  re¬ 
porter  or  deskman.  but  that  no 
acute  shortage  in  editorial  de¬ 
partments  is  evident. 

How’  newspapers  will  over¬ 
come  the  continuing  shortage  of 
manpower  in  the  composing 
room  is  not  readily  discernable 
from  an  analysis  of  survey  re¬ 
ports.  said  Theodore  A.  Serrill. 
PNPA's  associate  manager. 

“While  there  is  no  positive 
answer  as  to  where  these  ap¬ 
proximately  300  printers  could 
be  found  or  trained  to  fill  the 
job  vacancies.”  said  Serrill. 
‘there  is  evidence  in  the  survey 
that  they  would  not  be  obtained 
through  present-day  apprentice¬ 
ship  training.  It  is  apparent 
that  additional  means  must  be 
found  to  overcome  this  shortage 
because  the  present  rate  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  is  barely 
sufficient  to  continue  composing 
rooms  at  the  present  level  of 
employment." 

Eighty  dailies  are  reported 
currently  employing  1,581  jour¬ 
neymen  printers.  In  addition, 
there  are  254  apprentices,  or  one 
apprentice  to  each  six  journey¬ 
men  in  the  composing  rooms. 
Further  analysis  shows  that  on 
papers  of  less  than  10,000  cir¬ 
culation,  the  ratio  is  one  to 
seven.  Three  metropolitan  city 
dailies  report  the  ratio  is  one 
to  14. 

Smaller-city  newspapers  need 
an  additional  13'i  journeymen 
manpower  in  the  composing 
room  and  an  additional  7';  in 
number  of  apprentices.  Larger 
newspapers  indicate  need  for  an 
additional  6'~'  in  trained  com¬ 
posing  room  manpower  and 
11' (  more  apprentices.  Of  three 
metropolitan  papers,  two  report 
they  are  adequately  staffed,  and 


one  reports  need  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  5'i  in  skilled  manpower 
and  4^.  in  apprentices. 

Press  Crews  Adequate 

By  and  large,  dailies  report 
an  adequate  number  of  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers.  The  ra¬ 
tio  of  apprentices  to  trained 
pressmen  and  stereotypers  is 
123  to  417.  or  better  than  one 
to  four.  Only  11  skilled  men  in 
these  categories  are  needed,  and 
only  two  apprentices  are  indi¬ 
cated.  and  both  of  these  on  a 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

Serrill  comment^: 

"That  the  manpower  training 
problem  is  particularly  one  to 
be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  union  contractual  condi¬ 
tions  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  newspapers,  except 
two,  with  more  than  10.000  cir¬ 
culation.  indicate  they  operate 
union  composing  rooms.  Of  the 
30  dailies  with  circulation  of 
less  than  10.000,  18  operate  union 
comiwsing  rooms. 

"Since  union  contracts  and 
working  agreements  limit  the 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  journey¬ 
men.  it  is  interesting  to  look  to 
the  statistics  in  an  endeavor  to 
determine  w'hether  or  not  suffi- 
cenf  apprentices  will  be  train¬ 
ing  under  these  union  compos¬ 
ing  room  conditions. 

"The  last  annual  report  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  shows  there  were  4^  reg¬ 
istered  apprentices  for  the  5.552 
journeymen  in  Pennsylvania 
Typographical  Union  locals. 
With  about  one-half  of  this 
number  of  printers  employed  on 
daily  newspaper  production,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  there  are 
fewer  than  250  registered  ap¬ 
prentices  in  newspaper  union 
shops. 

Death  v.  Apprenticeships 

"With  a  six-year  training  pro¬ 
gram.  this  would  mean  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  2.50,  or  slightly 
more  than  40  apprentices,  will 
enter  journeymen  ranks  each 
year  under  normal  present-day 
conditions. 

"During  each  year,  accotding 
to  Typographical  Union  lUt's- 
tics,  it  can  be  expected  that,  in 
a  group  of  2,500  journeymen, 
with  an  average  each  of  47 
years,  working  at  the  trade, 
there  will  be  a  mortality  rate 
of  16.6  per  1.000  per  year.  This 
alone  will  account  for  more  than 
40  deaths  per  year,  and  would 
more  than  offset  the  number  of 
apprentices  reaching  journey¬ 
men  status. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  publishing 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  will 
have  to  look  to  the  open-shop 
dail.v  and  to  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field,  which  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  open-shop,  for  its  newly- 
train^  manpower.” 

However,  explains  Serrill,  9 
of  the  13  open-shop  daily  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  say  they  have  shortages  of 
journeymen  printers  in  their 


ELECTED  BY  SOUTHERN  CAMs 

New  oiiicers  of  Southern  Ciassified  Advertising  Managers  Associg. 
tion.  Left  to  right:  Israel  Weinstein,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  secoig 
vicepresident;  Jack  Whetstone,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  first  vict. 
president;  Wayne  E.  Pittman,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmon 
president;  and  Leslie  Ricketts,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and  Record, 
secretary-treasurer. 


composing  rooms.  In  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  field.  71  firms 
which  publish  90  weekly  news¬ 
papers  report  they  need  30  ad¬ 
ditional  journeymen  and  12  ad¬ 
ditional  apprentices. 

The  PNPA  survey  proposed 
several  solutions.  First  is  that 
newspaper  publishers  urge  local 
unions  to  cooperate  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  apprentice-training  pro¬ 
gram.  Another  is  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  practice  of  step¬ 
ping-up  the  training  program  so 
that  apprentices  can  complete 
their  training  course  in  as  few 
as  four  years,  instead  of  six. 

Other  proposals  include:  (  1  i 
utilization  of  present  manpower 
to  better  advantage  through  bet¬ 
ter  equipment,  better  supervis¬ 
ion  and  better  layout  of  compos¬ 
ing  room;  (2)  installation  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  equip¬ 
ment  requiring  lesser  skills  than 
full  journeymen  status:  (  3  i  use 
of  make-up  editors,  the  practice 
of  dummying  the  paper  by  the 
advertising  department  rather 
than  the  composing  room,  pro¬ 
viding  cleaner  copy,  and  the 
use  of  more  pictures. 


Sterilized  Air 
Tested  in  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Sterilization  of  air 
in  offices  with  glycol  vapor  will 
be  tested  this  winter  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  telephone  ad-tak¬ 
ing  area.  Dr.  Theodore  Van  Del- 
len,  head  of  the  Tribune  medical 
department,  disclased  this  week. 

Health  records  maintained  by 
the  Tribune  will  enable  the 
medical  department  to  compare 
the  time  lost  through  sickness 
during  the  test  period  with  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Sterilizing  of  air  through¬ 
out  the  entire  new  eight-story 
annex  to  Tribune  tower  may  be 
attempted  if  an  appreciable  im¬ 
provement  results. 

Liquid  glycol,  vaporized  as  it 
spirals  around  a  heated  pipe  and 
distributed  throughout  the  room 
by  a  fan,  is  expected  to  kill 
many  harmful  bacteria.  Equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  the  test  is 
a  little  bigger  than  a  standard 
typewriter  case  and  Ls  operated 
by  electricity  from  an  ordinary 
wall  socket. 


Will  Disposes  \ 
Of  $750,000  I 

Berry  Estate  ; 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  large®  s 
single  portion  of  the  $750,00(1 
estate  left  by  the  late  George 
L.  Berry,  president  of  the  Inter 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union,  went  to  his  5 
widow.  Mrs.  Marie  Gehres 
Berry,  by  terms  of  a  17-pagf 
will  probated  at  Rogersvilk 
Tenn. 

Considerable  real  estate  wi‘ 
left  to  the  Printing  Pressmet^ 
and  Assistants'  Home  at  Pre» 
men's  Home,  near  RogersviUt 

In  addition  to  specific  grants^ 
in  the  will.  Major  Berry  left  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000  in  life  ii- 
surance  payable  to  the  Unioa 
and  about  $20,000  in  life  insur 
ance  payabie  to  Mrs.  Berry. 

According  to  the  will,  tlx 
International  Playing  Card  and 
Label  Co.,  of  which  Berry  was 
president,  owed  him  a  total  of 
$233,927.34  in  back  salary  and 
accumulative  expenses.  In  turn 
he  owed  the  company  $28.0(X)  i: 
the  form  of  five  notes. 

Any  residue  after  all  allow 
tions  have  been  made  on  back 
salary  and  Federal  income  taxe 
paid,  “shall  be  set  up  as  a  wd- 
fare  fund  for  either  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Card  and  LaW 
company  or  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  the  plans  to  be  worked 
out  by  stockholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Mrs.  Berry’s  share  of  her  hu® 
band’s  estate  included  51%  of 
the  stock  of  Clinchfield  Mercan¬ 
tile  Co..  Pressmen’s  Home,  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate,  and  a  half 
interest  in  the  Imperial  Mining 
Co.  and  the  Imperial  Marble  Co 
both  in  Tennessee. 

Real  estate  is  to  be  offered 
the  Pressmen’s  Union  at  ban 
the  purchase  price,  proceeds  to 
go  to  Mirs.  Berry. 

The  Union  Home  gets  half  i^ 
terest  in  the  Pavilion,  site  of  | 
many  East  Tennessee  political 
rallies,  on  the  old  Berry  farm 
on  Cherokee  Lake. 

The  Rogersville  fieri**- 
weekly,  is  divided  between  tK 
Home  and  the  Card  and  LaW  , 
company. 
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Trial  of.  Communists 
Gets  Heavy  Coverage 


jBy  James  L.  Collings 

three  things  are  obvious  in 
the  conspiracy  trial  of  the  11 
Communists  at  the  U.  S.  Court 
House.  Manhattan. 

First,  the  press  is  giving  it 
heavier  coverage  than  any  case 
since  the  Lindbergh  trial 
(Flemington,  N.  J.) 

Secondly,  a  new  journalistic 
technique  has  been  introduced. 
In  former  trials  of  this  import¬ 
ance,  Morse  operators  came  in 
batteries.  Television  is  there 
now  and  there  are  only  three 
Morse  wires. 

Finally,  a  new  generation  of 
idmott  trial  reporters  has  come  along. 
Record  You  no  longer  see  the  Gene 
Fowlers,  the  Damon  Runyons. 

- the'  Edwin  C.  Hills,  the  W.  W. 

Chaplins. 

j  In  their  places  are  younger 
}  faces.  An  old  hand  at  court  pro- 
I  cedure,  James  L.  Kilgallen  of 
I  international  News  Service 
!  noticed  it. 

J  Old  Faces  Gone 

larges  "I  ve  been  covering  the  big 
5750,00(1  trials  for  25  years,”  he  said. 
George  The  old  faces  are  gone." 
e  Int^  .phe  reporters,  photographers. 
»en  w  columnists,  feature  writers,  car- 
lo  hii  toonists,  newsreelmen,  radiomen 
Gehres  television  men  have  good 

accommodations  and  are  satis- 
ersvilk  gjd  with  them. 

te  "This  is  the  first  time  we  have 

roccmJ  allowed  on  the  main  floor 

e  Courthouse,"  said  Sam 

prwilk  M«llor  of  the  New  York  Post 
'  aranS  News.  "It  used  to  be  that 

left  tf  bring  our  subjects  to 

life  in-  basement  of  this  building  to 
Union  Photograph  them, 
e  insur  "The  only  problem  we  have  is 
watching  four  exits.  We  never 
ill,"  thi  know  which  one  a  witness  or  de- 
ard  and  fendant  is  going  to  pop  out  of. 
rry  wi‘  But  so  far  it  has  been  easy.  The 
total  ol  defense  lawyers  and  defendants 
ary  anc  have  been  very  willing  to  pose. 
In  turn  "It’ll  be  tougher,  of  course, 
28.000  i:  when  witnesses  are  brought  in 
and  the  trial  gets  hotter." 

*  50-odd  photographers  are 

between  the  street 
r  a  otV  “**  **  special  room  assigned 
f.  „  them  near  the  courtroom.  In 
tjiM  fhey  make  pictures  of 

J  anyone  willing  to  be  photo-' 
graphed. 

Work-Ing  Press 
On  the  first  day,  some  250 

her  hitf  disorganized  sympathetic  strag- 
51%  0  gltrs  showed  up,  and  the  loudest 
Mercan-  noise  was  made  by  a  guy  walk- 
me.  coff  M  around  with  a  toilet-paper 
id  a  hah  banner  on  which  was  scrawled. 
1  Mininj  Read  the  Daily  Worker.” 
irble  Co  ’He  wasn’t  the  only  humorous 
note,"  said  Pat  Burns,  Neu' 

;  offerw  rorlc  Times  photographer. 

"The  other  day  a  well-dressed. 
)ceeas  elderly  woman  came  up  to  one 

in-  cameramen  and  asked. 

®  i*.  (g  studying  the  ’working 
•  Pfnss’  pass  stuck  in  his  hatband, 

cofin  f  there  any  decent  papers 
rry  presented  here,  like  the  New 
B  Tribune  or  the 

Reue»  ,v„  Times?’ 

photographer,  of  course, 
u  ^tplained  to  her  that  'working 


press'  was  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Daily  Worker.” 

The  Federal  Building  is  spa¬ 
cious.  fortunately,  and  there  is 
room  for  all.  There  is  a  tele¬ 
graph  room.  There  is  one  room 
set  aside  for  broadcasting  and 
television  (witnesses  will  be  in¬ 
terviewed  here  later;  no  broad¬ 
casting  or  televising  or  record¬ 
ings  can  be  made  in  the  court¬ 
room).  There  is  another  room 
for  the  newsreelmen.  "There  is 
a  special  telephone  room  ( eight 
wires  direct  to  offices  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  running  stories).  And 
there  are  several  rooms  for  re¬ 
porters,  correspondents  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers. 

Feature  Writers  Gei  Soft  Job 

Irving  H.  Saypol  of  the  U.  S. 
Attorney's  office  said  he  has  is¬ 
sued  67  working  press  passes 
for  reserved  seats  in  the  court¬ 
room.  and  40  passes  for  feature 
writers,  who  get  cushioned  seats. 
U.  S.  Marshal  James  E.  Mul- 
cahy  has  handed  out  more  than 
50  passes  to  photographers  and 
technicians. 

"I’ve  had  requests  for  passes 
from  all  over  the  world  and 
they  are  still  coming  in,”  he 
said.  "Just  the  other  day,  I  had 
150  letters  on  my  desk  asking 
for  passes.” 

Foreign  language  papers,  all 
the  New  York  newspapers,  Tass. 
the  St.  Louis  Post  (Mo.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  Freiheit  (Communist', 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and,  of  course,  the  Dail.v  Work¬ 
er  all  are  represented. 

Trial  of  11 

And  all  feel,  in  their  varying 
degrees  of  coverage,  that  the 
American  press  is  being  emin¬ 
ently  fair,  if  occasionally  color¬ 
ing  some  of  the  copy,  in  its 
treatment  of  what  the  Daily 
Worker  calls  the  "Trial  of  the 
Twelve.”  )  Since  W.  Z.  Foster 
was  severed  from  the  trial,  it 
is  more  accurate  to  refer  to  it  as 
the  Trial  of  the  Eleven. ) 

John  Gates,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker  and  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  feels  differently.  He 
told  Editor  &  Publisher;  "Of 
course  I  don’t  think  we’re  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  press.  It’s  an  hysteri¬ 
cal  press.” 

■ 

Ala.  Dailies  Curtailed 
By  Press  Room  Fire 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Fire  re¬ 
portedly  started  by  an  explod¬ 
ing  light  bulb  over  a  folding 
unit  put  presses  of  the  Alabama 
Journal  and  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  out  of  service  Jan.  17. 
Assistant  Publisher  R.  F.  Hud¬ 
son.  Jr.,  said  damages  might 
run  as  high  as  $200,000. 

Hudson  said  it  probably  will 
be  a  month  or  longer  before 
the  equipment  can  resume  nor¬ 
mal  printing.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  print  at  least 
limited  editions  of  the  two 
papers  on  the  press  of  the 
Southern  Farmer,  a  monthly 
farm  publication. 


New  Oak  Ridgei 
Right  on  Schedule 

Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  —  The  Oak 
Ridger,  the  Atomic  City’s  new 
daily  newspaper,  rolled  from  the 
presses  Jan.  20  at  1  p.m.,  right 
on  schedule. 

Picking  up  the  first  copies 
from  a  12,000  run  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Hill,  owners  of 
the  new  venture,  and  Don  J. 
McKay,  publisher. 

T.  O.  Thackrey 
Given  Control  of 
Post  Home  News 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey 
turned  over  full  control  of  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News  to 
her  husband.  T.  O.  Thackrey.  on 
Jan.  20. 

Her  formal  announcement 
said: 

"Ten  years  ago  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  a  great 
need  for  a  militant  liberal  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  City.  I  still 
am.  At  that  time  I  acquired  the 
New  York  Post,  with  the  hope 
and  determination  that  I  could 
strengthen  it  and  broaden  its 
influence.  Since  then  I  have  la¬ 
bored  constantly  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

"The  newspaper  has  steadily 
grown  in  prestige,  circulation 
and  strength.  With  the  merger 
of  the  Bronx  Home  News,  it  is 
now  firmly  established,  and  my 
original  purpose  has  been  ful¬ 
filled. 

“Accordingly,  I  have  turned 
over  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News  to  T.  O.  Thackrey. 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
its  success.  Today  he  becomes 
its  sole  publisher  and  editor. 
Under  him.  and  with  the  loyal 
suppKjrt  of  his  fellow-workers, 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News 
will  be  a  continuing  and  grow¬ 
ing  force  for  the  causes  for 
which  it  stands.  ’ 


Newsprint  Data 

Official  statistics  on  the  1948 
production  and  consumption 
of  newsprint: 


PRODUCTION 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
United  States 


Tons 

4,600.586 

382.248 

867,494 


CONSUMPTION 
All  U.  S.  Users  (est.)  5.140.806 
U.  S.  Dailies  4,009.829 

North  American  production 
exceeded  that  of  any  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Dailies'  usage  was 
up  12.5%  over  1947  and  27.9% 
over  1946.  At  end  of  1948  they 
had  39  days'  supply  on  hand. 
Imports  from  Europe  approx¬ 
imated  250.000  tons. 


Britons  Show 
High  Fidelity 
Picture  Device 

High  fidelity  picture  telegra¬ 
phy,  especially  developed  for 
newspaper  use,  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  by  Muirhead  &  Co.  of 
London  at  the  Museum  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Industry  in  New  York 
City  until  Jan.  29. 

Using  a  portable  Muirhead 
transmitter,  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  sent  pictures  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  Inauguration  to 
England  from  Washington  on 
Thursday. 

J.  V.  Foil,  managing  director, 
said  the  new  factor  in  the 
Muirhead  equipment  is  not  the 
incorporation  of  any  new  prin¬ 
ciple  but  simply  “the  mechan¬ 
ical  perfecting  of  the  parts”  un¬ 
til  an  almost  perfect  image  is 
sent  and  received. 

The  British  manufacturers 
claim  15  color  processes  (or 
shades )  for  their  equipment,  as 
compared  with  four  shades  of 
black  and  white,  the  limit  of 
other  telecommunications  equip¬ 
ment. 

Sold  Outright 

Muirhead  sells  its  equipment 
outright  to  the  newspapers.  In¬ 
stallations  have  been  made  in 
60  British  and  Scandinavian 
plants. 

The  Kemsley  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Foil,  use  the  trans¬ 
mitter  to  send  to  member  papers 
not  only  on-the-spot  pictures, 
but  syndicate  features,  in  which 
the  typographical  measure  is 
already  computed;  makeup  and 
editorial  directions,  and  other 
communiques. 

Atlantic  transmission  has 
proved  itself,  and  Muirhead  is 
planning  an  extensive  campaign 
to  sell  the  equipment  in  South 
America. 

Transmission  is  effected  on 
normal  telephone  circuits,  in 
which  radio  links  may  be  in¬ 
serted.  Provision  is  made  to 
switch  over  from  amplitude 
mo(lulation  to  frequency  modu¬ 
lation. 

The  company  puts  out  port¬ 
able  transmitters,  which  are 
compactly  carried  in  two  suit¬ 
cases.  Portable  dark-room  tent.« 
are  also  available. 

Only  a  small  canister  need  be 
taken  from  the  receiver  for 
transport  to  and  development 
of  pictures  in  the  dark-room 
Either  negatives  or  positives  are 
transmissable. 

■ 

Elmo  Roper  Column 
Is  Discontinued 

Elmo  Roper’s  “What  People 
Are  Thinking,”  a  column  based 
on  polls,  is  being  discontinued. 
Swan  song  was  written  by 
Roper,  himself,  in  the  January 
13  column. 

Spokesmen  for  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  ad 
mitted  the  column  had  been  los¬ 
ing  readers  and  newspaper 
clients  ever  since  tbe  Election 
They  said  also  they  have  the 
"greatest  respect  for  Roper  as 
a  scientist"  and  as  a  columnist, 
but  that  adverse  opinion  trends 
had  set  in. 
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Classified  Text 
Urged  to  Assist 
Realty  Students 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Cla-ssified 
advertising  problems,  from  ren¬ 
tal  ads  which  prohibit  children 
to  the  ads  of  fly-by-night  used- 
car  dealers,  came  in  for  two 
days  o:  di.scu.ssion  at  the  re¬ 
gional  conference  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  here  Jan. 
17-18. 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Institute 
School  of  Real  Estate  Practice, 
said  students  prepare  for  real 
estate  careers  by  first  becoming 
familiar  with  the  classified 
pages. 

“You  can  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution."  he  said,  “by  publishing 
a  text  or  by  organizing  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  develop  some  material 
on  the  most  effective  use  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  in  connection  with 
real  estate.” 

Bashaw,  asked  what  percen¬ 
tage  of  a  property’s  value  should 
be  invested  in  advertising,  re¬ 
plied:  "It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  measure  the  value  of  adver- 
ti.sing  by  direct  results." 

Jeremiah  Gallo.  \£assachusetts 
director  of  the  National  Used  Car 
Dealers’  Association,  asked  the 
group  to  support  a  code  of  ethics 
his  association  was  trying  to 
enforce  to  eliminate  untruthful 
ads.  Louis  Baker  of  Providence, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  termed  the  ad  managers 
“the  right  arm”  of  the  dealers. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  New 
York  rental  ads  banning  chil¬ 
dren  can  bring  a  $25  fine  to  the 
landlord.  Newspapers  are  not 
penalized. 

Represented  at  the  conference 
were  51  newspapers  and  two  ad¬ 
vertising  services.  James  A. 
Doherty.  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin.  was  chairman 
■ 

British  U.P.  Opens 
3  Canadian  Bureaus 

Montreal  —  British  United 
Press  has  opened  three  new  bu¬ 
reaus.  at  Edmonton,  Calgary  and 
Regina,  in  a  program  to  expand 
and  improve  its  domestic  Cana¬ 
dian  news  coverage. 

George  Dobie,  veteran  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Winnipeg  staff,  will 
manage  the  Edmonton  bureau: 
Richard  Welsh,  who  has  served 
in  the  V'^ancouver  and  Winnipeg 
bureaus,  will  head  the  Calgary 
bureau:  and  Kenneth  Lamb, 
with  a  background  that  includes 
the  Montreal.  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver  bureaus,  will  be  Re¬ 
gina  manager. 

British  United  Press  now  op¬ 
erates  10  news  bureaus  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

■ 

Broun  Entries  Due  Feb.  1 

Deadline  for  submitting  en¬ 
tries  for  the  $500  Broun  Award 
for  1948  is  Feb.  1,  Wade  Frank¬ 
lin.  chaicman  of  the  Award 
committee  has  announced.  En¬ 
tries,  in  scrapbook  form,  should 
be  sent  to  Guild  headquarters. 
99  University  Place.  New  York 
3.  Entries  are  not  limited  to 
guild  members. 


OFnCIALS  ON  THE  ASSEMBLY  LINE 

Executives  oi  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  visited  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
plant  in  New  York  to  see  the  final  assembly  of  the  second  line  of 
16  press  units  for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press.  Left  to  right  are:  John  L. 
Blake,  vicepresident  oi  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  Supply  Co.;  F.  W. 
Schnell.  Hoe  sales  staff;  Jack  Howard,  SH  general  editorial  manager; 
Arthur  Dressel,  Hoe  executive  vicepresident;  Mork  Ferree,  SH 
general  business  manager;  and  J.  L.  Auer,  Hoe  president. 


$156, 512  Goes 
To  Hospital 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — A  new  rec¬ 
ord  of  $158.512 — $23,000  more 
than  in  1947 — has  been  raised 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  its 
Old  Newsboys  organization  for 
the  benefit  of  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  fund  was  collected 
during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Since  1933.  the  Press  organ¬ 
ization  has  turned  over  $681,934 
to  Children’s  Hospital.  All  of 
the  money  is  spent  for  the 
crippled  children  and  none  is 
deducted  for  expenses.  It  buys 
braces  for  those  who  need  them. 
It  provides  surgery  for  others. 

"The  Press  Old  Newsboys  were 
founded  by  M.ax  Silverblatt. 
downtown  sales  director  in  1926. 
to  raise  money  for  orphans.  In 
1933  the  hospital  became  the 
beneficiary. 

Most  of  the  money  comes 
through  personal  contributions. 
Special  Old  Newsboy  editions 
are  no  longer  published  by  the 
Press  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  The  Old  Newsboys — 
about  100  men — simpl.v  go  out 
door-knocking  and  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  get  the  money. 

The  newspaper  sponsors  a 
movie  premiere  during  the  two- 
month  campaign  but  no  tickets 
are  sold.  They  are  given  out 
to  the  Old  Newsboys  who  in 
turn  give  them  to  contributors. 
■ 

Changes  Capital  Setup 

Strasburg.  Va.  —  Shenandoah 
Publishing  House,  Inc.,  of  which 
R.  E.  Keister,  publisher  of  the 
daily  Northern  Virginian,  is 
president,  has  reduced  its  mini¬ 
mum  authorized  capital  stock 
from  $100,000  to  $79,200,  and 
decreased  its  actuall.v  issued  and 
outstanding  capital  stock  by  re¬ 
tiring  and  cancelling  208  shares, 
according  to  an  amendment  to 
its  charter  filed  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Corporation  Commission. 


Kansas  Papers 
Easier  to  Read, 
Experts  Report 

Wichita,  Kan. — Kansas  papers 
are  becoming  easier  to  read,  a 
panel  of  journalism  teachers 
agreed  at  the  57th  Kansas  Press 
Association  convention  here 
Jen.  13-15. 

Faculty  members  of  the  state’j 
three  “J  ”  schools,  conducting 
the  second  annual  “Better  News¬ 
paper  Clinic,”  found  Kansas 
dailies  and  weeklies  generally 
showing  a  greater  concern  for 
the  reader’s  interest. 

The  papers  were  sprucing  up 
typographically,  especially  be¬ 
low  the  front-page  fo  d;  overall 
news  treatment  was  improving, 
and  local  news  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  written,  said  the  experts. 

More  than  100  publishers  sub¬ 
mitted  single  edition  entries. 
They  were  judged  against  a  20- 
point  score  sheet  with  the  re¬ 
sults  sent  directly  to  each  news¬ 
paper’s  office  and  not  openly 
announced. 

Some  250  of  the  as.^ociation’s 
400  members  braved  a  statewide 
sleet  storm  for  the  meetings. 
Albert  L.  Higgins,  Linn-Palmer 
Record,  presided.  Rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  personnel 
problems  were  the  principal 
discussion  topics. 

Richard  M.  Seaton.  Coffeyville 
Jrurnal.  was  elected  president: 
""ax  Miler,  Russell  Record, 
vicepresident,  and  H.  A.  Meyer, 
Jr..  Independence  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  treasurer. 

■ 

$5,700  for  Hands 

Scranton,  Pa. — Acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  American  Le¬ 
gion  Posts,  the  Scranton  Tri¬ 
bune  has  been  giving  publicity 
to  a  campaign  in  behalf  of 
David  Cookson,  Wayne  County 
bov  who  lost  his  hands  when  he 
fell  beneath  the  cutting  blades 
of  a  threshing  machine.  More 
than  $6,470  has  been  raised. 


Stripling  Story 
Brings  Demand 
For  Inquiry 

Washington  —  Sale  for  neui. 
paper  syndication  of  the  memoi,^ 
of  Robert  E.  Stripling,  fornic 
chief  investigator  for  the  u;. 
American  Activities  Committef 
has  touched  off  a  demand  fe 
congressional  investigatit 
which  may  move  into  the  lite: 
ary  output  of  government  wo^^ 
ers  generally. 

Rep.  Arthur  G.  Klein,  Ne- 
York  City  Democrat,  has  aska 
that  a  committee  be  appointe 
to  probe  the  conditions  unde 
which  the  Stripling  manuscri; 
was  prepared  and  whether 
includes  material  obtained  b;' 
him  as  a  government  emple^i 
and  not  already  made  publiJ 
Specifica.ly,  he  wants  to  knorl 
whether  other  staff  members  dr  j 
voted  time  to  the  project,  anej 
if  secret  material  is  to  be  di  f 
vulged.  he  said.  1 

Stripling  already  has  resigns:; 
his  position  and  has  a  contract 
with  King  Features  Syndicate E 

Suggestions  have  been  madtj 
in  the  past  for  legislation  den; ! 
ing  government  employes  tii 
privilege  of  writing  for  pubL 
cation,  about  the  affairs  of  tbe 
agencies  or  units  they  controil 
but  none  has  ever  reached  ft 
stage  of  a  bill. 

■ 

Official  Press  Agents  j 
Assailed  in  Report  I 

Washington — A  Congressionit 
Committee  had  some  critial 
things  to  say  last  week  aboci 
the  pre-s  relations’  program  tj 
the  Federal  government,  amonij 
them  a  charge  that  many  of  thij 
press  releases  are  “sheer  prof-l 
aganda  designed  to  influenctl 
public  thinking  and  to  brid 
pressure  upon  Congress." 

In  its  final  report  of  the  SOu’ 
Congress,  the  House  Executiv; 
Expenditures  Subcommittee  o: 
Publicity  and  Propaganda  sait 
there  is  “considerable  overstaf 
ing  in  the  press-relations  offi« 
of  a  number  of  governme:: 
agencies.”  and  that  many  prei 
relations  employes  are  utilize: 
by  lobbyists  “in  furtherance 
propaganda  drives.” 

An  independent  survey,  sa;; 
the  report,  showed  that  K' 
pages  of  a  newspaper  wouk 
have  been  required  to  print  a. 
the  “hand-out"  material  receivK 
during  a  single  week. 

■ 

Contest  for  Name 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  Harrisbur: 
Home  News,  new  weekly,  a- 
conducting  a  contest  for  a 
name  to  overcome  legal  objef 
tions  raised  by  the  Patno: 
News  Co.,  publisher  of  the  tti- 
ning  News.  However,  the  ca.' 
rier  bags  ordered  for  the 
paper  will  continue  to  bear  ft: 
“Home  News”  name. 

■ 

One  Word 

Officially,  it’s  one  word  no» 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,^ 
tistical  and  information  cenK 
of  the  industry,  has  format; 
changed  its  name  to  NewsprJ® 
Service  Bureau. 
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VIEWING  THE  FIRST  BIG-TIME  INAUGURAL  SHOW  IN  MANY  A  YEAR 


HE  DID  IT  WITH  MIRRORS 

It.irrow.  .\-»Nociatt*«i  l*rc5> 


HIS  MASTERPIECE 

MtrKin.  Mimiii  (Kla.i 


WHEN'S  THE  BIG  SHOW? 
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Newspf" 


WASHINGTON  —  Reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  Inaugural  on  Thurs¬ 
day  are  still  wondering  what 
happened  to  the  two  press  buses 
that  were  supposed  to  haul 
them  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
White  House,  from  which  they 
were  slated  to  watch  the  pa¬ 
rade.  The  buses  never  appeared, 
and  the  press  was  left  to  hitch, 
walk,  or  cab  over. 

And  getting  through  the  lines 
was  no  easy  task,  even  for  the 
press.  Parade-watchers  refused 
to  budge,  insisting  they’d  lose 
the  place  they’d  been  holding 
since  7  A.M. 

Reporters  who  viewed  the  pa¬ 
rade  from  NBC’s  suite  in  the 
Hotel  Willard  agreed  they  had 
a  perfect  vantage  point.  The 
pai^e  passed  directly  below, 
and  when  it  got  too  cold  to  lean 
out  the  windows,  there  was  a 
television  set  handy  Plus  re¬ 
freshments. 

The  local  papers  had  the  pa¬ 
rade  area  blanketed.  There  was 
a  reporter  and  photographer  as¬ 
signed  to  every  block.  If  the 
television  cameras  picked  up 
anything  the  newsmen  missed  it 
was  slightly  miraculous. 

Actually,  the  inaugural  was 
an  anti-climax  for  most  news¬ 
men.  Advance  stories  were  filed 
i>y  all,  and  were  so  complete 
that  only  the  “color-story” 
writers  were  busy. 

Correspondents  for  Swedish 
afternoon  papers — Lars  Persson 
and  Olaf  Starkenberg — had  one 
complaint.  Overseas  telephone 
lines  close  at  8  p.m.,  reopen 
at  8  a.m.  Since  Sweden  is  six 
hours  ahead  of  Washington  time, 
the  breaks  went  to  A.M.s. 
Significantly  or  not,  Jean 
wntgomery,  correspondent  for 
nnssia’s  Tass  Agency  applauded 
with  real  vigor  as  Truman  and 
narclay  were  sworn  in. 
reporters  could  barely  hear 


Truman  taking  the  oath  for  all 
the  noise  coming  from  the  pho¬ 
tographers’  platform  set  high 
above  and  behind  them.  The 
lensmen  really  hustled,  and  the 
clatter  of  film  holders  ripped 
in  and  out  of  the  cameras  was 
deafening. 

Celebrity  -  conscious  Capital 
correspondents  became  almost 
blase  by  the  time  the  Inaugural 
was  over.  Famous  names  were 
literally  stepping  over  each 
other.  But  the  biggest  thrill 
of  the  week  for  Hal  Miller. 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Toronto  Telegram  and  other 
papers,  came  when  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Press  photographed  him 
with  David  Dubinsky.  labor 
union  chief. 

“It  isn’t  often  a  reporter  gets 
photographed”,  he  explained. 

Carriers  in  Grandstand 
PHILADELPHIA  —  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  took  1,400  of 
its  delivery  boys  to  and  from 
the  inauguration  of  President 
Truman  this  week,  getting  them 
grandstand  seats  to  view  the  in¬ 
augural  parade. 

Guests  were  winners  in  a  four- 
weeks’  subscription  campaign. 
Fifty  top  salesmen  were  award¬ 
ed  original  casts  of  the  Truman 
Inaugural  Medal,  struck  off  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

Two  special  trains  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  were  char¬ 
tered.  Box  lunches  were  put 
aboard  the  southbound  trains  at 
Baltimore.  Dinner  was  served 
on  the  homeward  trip. 

To  advertise  the  pilgrimage, 
the  Bulletin  supplied  each  boy 
with  a  white  woolen  toboggan 
hat,  having  a  blue  border  and 
sporting  red  tassels.  Across  the 
front  in  red  and  white  etching 
was  a  legend  carrying  the  name 
“Philadelphia  Bulletin.” 

In  order  to  get  the  boys  ex¬ 


cused  from  school  studies  for 
the  day’s  educational  trip.  Bul¬ 
letin  circulation  department  em¬ 
ployes  had  to  contact  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  more  than  250  schools. 
The  trip  was  in  charge  of  B.  C. 
White,  home  delivery  manager, 
and  M.  J.  Picou,  suburban  and 
country  manager. 

Carriers  in  Choice  Seats 

WASHINGTON  —  Three  wide- 

eyed  newspaper  carriers  were 
given  a  royal  welcome  to  the 
inaugural,  driven  down  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  in  an  open  car 
with  motorcycle,  and  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
to  witness  the  induction  cere¬ 
mony. 

Special  guests  of  Vicepresident¬ 
elect  Barkley  and  Senate  Secre¬ 
tary  Leslie  T.  Biffle,  the  boys 
were  chosen  from  among  1,600 
carriers  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  as  “typi¬ 
cal  American  Newspaper  boys.” 

They  are:  Robert  Fraker  of 
Knoxville:  Albert  Graves  of 
Morristown,  and  Ronnie  Curran 
of  Middleboro.  Don  Cameron, 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
News-Sentinel,  was  their  escort. 

In  Governor's  Party 

Portland,  Me.  —  Edward  D. 
Talberth.  political  reporter  for 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  Evening  Express  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  accompanied  Gov 
Frederick  G.  Payne  and  his 
otiicial  party  to  Washington  for 
the  Inauguration. 


Henning 


Trohan  Heads 
Chicago  Tribune 
Capital  Bureau 

Washington  —  Walter  Trohan 
became  executive  head  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  coincidental  with 
the  inauguration  of  President 
Truman,  on  Jan.  20. 

Arthur  Sears  Henning,  chief 
of  the  Tribune’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  for  35  years,  will  remain 
in  Washington  as  correspondent 
emeritus,  doing  special  stories, 
requiring  investigation  and  re¬ 
search. 

The  announcement  of  Trohan’s 
promotion  and  Henning’s  semi- 
retirement  said: 

“In  his  50th  year  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Arthur 
Sears  Henning  will  retire  as 
chief  of  the  Tribune’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  He  has  held  this 
position  for  35  years.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ning  will  remain  with  the  Trib¬ 
une's  Washington  bureau  at  full 
pay  for  special  work  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  emeritus.  Also,  he 
will  continue  to  broadcast  ‘Cap¬ 
itol  Comment’,  a  weekly  radio 
feature  which  he  has  conducted 
for  16  years.” 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
Mr.  Henning  wrote: 

“As  I  relinquish  the  position 
I  have  held  as  chief  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  for  35  years  I  can  testify 
that  the  work  and  my  relations 
with  you  have  made  it  the  most 
enjoyable  and  satisfying  period 
of  my  life.  During  that  time  I 
have  received  several  tempting 
offers  from  other  papers.  I 
turned  them  all  down  for  one 
reason:  on  the  Tribune  I  knew 
I  never  would  be  ordered  to  do 
anything  but  to  get  the  facts 
or  to  write  anything  but  the 
truth.  For  your  understanding 
and  consideration  I  shall  always 
be  deeply  grateful.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Newspaper  Ads  Made 
Direct  Line  to  Prospect 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


A  BIG  four-color  spread  appears 

in  a  national  magazine.  It 
reaches  millions  of  readers. 
Layout  and  copy  conform  to 
tried  and  proven  methods  of 
catching  the  eye  and  influencing 
the  mind.  The  ad  is  merchan¬ 
dised  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Is  everybody  happy?  Well, 
yes  and  no.  The  distributor  and 
his  dealers  don’t  mind  such  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  fact  they  like  it 
and  welcome  it — for  it  helps  to 
create  long-term  acceptance  for 
the  product.  But,  more  often 
than  not.  they  regard  it  as  of 
practically  no  direct  value  to 
them,  because  the  dealer  has  to 
sell  his  goods  here  and  now, 
not  next  July. 

The  Problem 

That’s  how  R.  E.  Miller,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Supply  Corp., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  feels  about  the 
matter,  at  any  rate.  On  a  re¬ 
cent  occasion,  this  point  be¬ 
came  particularly  signiflcant  to 
his  firm,  because  it  had  a  large 
stock  of  a  major  appliance  that 
had  to  be  disposed  of  fast.  Not 
only  was  the  warehouse  jammed 
to  capacity,  but  within  a  short 
time  a  new  model  would  be 
coming  out. 

Necessity  mothered  an  un¬ 
usual  approach  to  newspaper 
advertising  that  Miller  told 
about  this  week. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  do 
the  job,  the  Arm  decided — go  to 
newspapers.  A  series  of  large 
ads,  1,000  to  2,000  lines  in  size, 
was  run  up  and  down  this  dis¬ 
tributor’s  territory,  from  100 
miles  north  of  New  York  City  to 
a  few  miles  south  of  Atlantic 
City, 

■The  campaign  was  planned  for 
three  months,  with  ads  to  ap¬ 
pear  every  five  days  in  a  list  of 
26  newspapers. 

The  ads  would  not  merely  dis¬ 
play  and  ballyhoo  the  product, 
but  they  would  carry  the  names 
of  dealers.  Moreover  the  dealer 
listing  would  not  be  the  usual 
telephone-directory  type.  For 
this  style,  they  figured,  not  only 
consumes  valuable  copy  space 
but  also  buries  the  individual 
dealer’s  name  in  a  forest  of 
small  type. 

Instead,  the  dealers’  names, 
10  to  15  in  each  newspaper,  be¬ 
came  an  integral  part  of  the  ad, 
with  the  copy  built  around  the 
names.  This,  it  was  thought, 
ought  to  do  it.  This  wa.s  really 
localized  national  advertising. 
’The  dealers  agreed  and  rush^ 
to  pitch  in  their  50%  of  the  cost. 

The  campaign,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  effective, 
and  after  about  two  months,  the 
company  decided  that  everyone 
in  the  territory  ought  to  know 
the  product  and  the  local  deal¬ 
er.  But,  the  sales  picture, 
though  good,  didn’t  quite  reach 
the  desired  level. 

Here  Miller’s  firm  introduced 


its  novel  device.  It  hired  a  sec¬ 
retarial  phone  service,  and  in 
subsequent  ads  used  the  ohone 
number  in  place  of  the  dealers’ 
names. 

The  purpose  was  not  only  to 
give  the  dealers’  names  and  id- 
dresses  to  callers,  but  to  include 
a  polite  sales  pitch  over  the 
phone.  The  operators  were 
trained  for  this.  (In  the  last 
few  ads,  the  phone  numbers  of 
the  distributor’s  four  branches 
were  used,  and  its  own  employes 
handled  the  calls.) 

Miller  would  have  been  ex- 
teremely  happy,  he  says,  if  no 
calls  had  resulted.  It  would 
prove,  he  figured,  the  value  of 
his  initial  ad  approach. 

But  the  results  exceeded  all 
possible  expectations.  During 
an  off-season  period,  three  ads 
appearing  over  a  10-day  stretch 
in  two  of  the  newspapers  piilled 
97  calls. 

86  of  97  Sold 

More  important  lO  Miller  was 
the  fact  that  of  these  97  callers, 
86  became  buyers.  Which  brings 
up  the  most  vital  factor  in  his 
phone  system: 

Whenever  possible  the  name, 
address  and  phone  number  of 
the  caller  was  obtained  and 
turned  over  to  the  dealer.  This 
enabled  him  to  call  the  pros¬ 
pect,  often  before  she  had  a 
chance  to  call  him.  Logical,  but 
not  obvious — and  it  worked. 

■’We  have  tried  other  tricks,” 
Miller  said,  “using  Life  Maga¬ 
zine’s  merchandising  efforts. 
We  have  done  the  same  with 
Good  Housekeeping  and  the 
New  Yorker.  We  have  tried  all 
the  tricks  all  of  us  here  know 
in  the  routine  channels.  But 
the  most  successful  thing  we 
ever  came  up  with  was  doing 
some  localized  advertising — 
really  getting  the  dealer  into 
the  picture.” 

Since  Miller’s  problem  is  dup¬ 
licated  many  times  in  many 
places  among  many  industries, 
a  group  of  national  advertisers 
have  organized  the  Distribution 
Council  and  its  ’’Operator  25” 
program  (El&P,  Nov.  6.  ’48,  p. 
26),  whereby  readers  of  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspaper  ads  are 
instructed  to  call  Western  Union 
for  the  names  of  dealers. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  to  discuss 
Operator  25  that  Miller  related 
his  experience  this  week.  Al¬ 
though  in  its  outline,  the  Oper¬ 
ator  25  program  is  similar  to 
Miller’s  device,  it  is  not  likely 
to  go  so  far  as  to  turn  pros¬ 
pects’  names  over,  because  of 
the  multiplicity  of  products  and 
dealers  involved. 

Applionced  Psychology 
AN  APPLIANCE  dealer  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.,  has  hit  upon 
a  novel  way  of  offering  dis¬ 
counts  on  fair-traded  merchan¬ 
dise.  at  the  same  time  cement¬ 
ing  the  good-will  of  all  con- 


Cost  Killed  A  udit,  Says  Detro  it  News 


HIGH  COSTS  of  newspaper  publishing  forced  the  Detroit  News 
to  discontinue  its  Grocery  Store  Inventory,  W.  H.  Moore, 
director  of  advertising  sales,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

The  News'  action  recently  brought  expressions  of  regret 
from  members  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
(E&P,  Jan.  8.  p.  10).  More  than  90%  of  those  questioned  in 
an  ANA  survey  said  the  newspaper  industry's  store  audits, 
still  operating  in  12  cities,  are  extremely  useful  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

In  a  letter  to  E&P,  Moore  said,  “We  still  think  well  of  the 
Inventory,"  but  its  discontinuance  and  other  economy  meas¬ 
ures  “are  forced  upon  us  by  existing  conditions." 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

“Observing  your  story  on  our  dropping  of  the  Grocery  In¬ 
ventory,  I  would  like  you  to  know  the  reason. 

"We  still  think  well  of  the  Inventory  though  it  is  a  rather 
costly  operation.  What  we  did  not  foresee  in  launching  it 
two  years  ago  was  the  unprecedented  increase  of  general 
newspaper  operation  cost.  Had  we  realised  what  was  coming, 
we  would  not  have  started  the  Grocery  Inventory.  We  re¬ 
gretted  very  much  to  discontinue  it  but  this  action  and  other 
economies  are  forced  upon  us  by  existing  conditions. 

“In  view  of  your  story  of  January  8th,  we  would  of  course 


like  to  see  our  position  made 


cerned,  including  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Home  Appliances  Co.  took  o. 
quarter-page  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel  Jan. 
16.  offering  all  its  stock  at  list 
prices,  but  with  a  10%  deduc¬ 
tion  to  be  given  by  the  store  to 
any  church  or  charity  named  by 
the  purchaser. 

The  ad,  headed  “A  Challenge 
to  the  People  of  Winston- 
Salem,”  call  the  device  a 
“Tithing  Sale.” 

B 

San  Diego,  Holl’ywood 
Underprint  Ads 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  publish  a  half¬ 
page  underprinted  advertise¬ 
ment.  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week. 

First  of  these  ads  read: 

"Now  Fancy  Grain-fed  Beet 
at  Bradshaw  Markets  Costs  No 
More  Than  Ordinary  Beef." 

This  was  in  orange  over  the 
black  print  of  a  food  news  page, 
and  ended  with  “Bradshaw”  in 
white  on  an  orange  block. 

The  Journal  sold  the  space  on 
the  basis  of  full  half-page  rates, 
plus  25%  for  color. 

«  «  « 

With  the  challenging  question. 
‘Who  ever  said  that  banks  are 
slow  to  accept  new  ideas?”  the 
California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  launched  its  industry  into 
the  use  of  underprint  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  bank’s  first  such  ad  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  3  on  the  financial 
page  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News. 

Michael  L.  Donnelly  is  ad 
manager  for  the  bank,  and  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.’s  Los  Angeles 
office  handles  the  account. 

Delta  Air  Lines,  whose  agency 
Burke  Dowling  Adams  originat¬ 
ed  the  idea,  resumed  its  under¬ 
print  ads  in  the  first  newspaper 
to  carry  them,  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution. 

EDITOR  &  P' 


clear  to  your  readers." 

Ad  Council  Issues 
Monthly  Ne’wsletter 

Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the 
Advertising  Council  News,  i 
monthly  publication,  appeared 
this  week.  The  four-page  edi¬ 
tion  “marks  a  coming-of-age' 
for  the  Council,  an  editorial 
.said. 

Editor  of  the  News  is  Mary  ‘ 
Hanlon  of  the  Council’s  public . 
relations  staff,  headed  by  Mar- 1 
well  Fox. 

Articles  include  a  briefed  an- ; 
nual  report  for  1948,  a  report  on 
progress  of  the  American  Eco-  ■ 
nomic  System  campaign,  a  list-| 
ing  of  current  Council  projed'  * 
and  general  news  of  public  .serv- 1 
ice  advertising. 

B  i 

Mat  Service  Offers 
'Democracy  Works'  Ad 

A  full  i>age  ad  promoting  the 
■’Democracy  Worlcs  Here”  (:ain- 
paign  sponsored  by  the  Retailers 
Associations  of  America,  has , 
been  furnished  to  1700  news¬ 
papers,  subscribers  to  the 
Stamps-Conhaim  General  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service.  The 
ad  features  the  work  of  Peter 
Jensen,  illustrator. 

The  company  is  offering  tta 
material  to  other  papers  with¬ 
out  charge,  except  for  packinf 
and  postage,  upon  request  hi 
cities  where  exclusive  righb 
have  not  been  allotted. 

B 

Burkham  Secretary 
Of  Globe-Democrat  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — James  C 
Burkham  has  been  named  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Globe-Democnn 
Publishing  Co.,  in  addition  to 
his  capacity  as  administrate 
executive  and  a  member  of  tw 
Board  of  Directors. 

Burkham,  a  graduate  ® 
Princeton  University,  joined  e 
Globe  -  Democrat  in  1941.  B* 
served  in  the  Counter  In^’ 
gence  Corps  from  1942  to 
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TNf  BIGGEST  YEAR  IN  ITS  ENTIRE  HISTORY 

€bemng  IBuIletin 

PUBLISHED  IN  1948  THE  LARGEST  VOLUME  OF  ADVERTISING 
EVER  PUBLISHED  BY  ANY  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


FIRST  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


THE  CURRENT  RECORD  AGAIN  DEMONSTRATES 
THE  ADVERTISERS’  CONVICTION  OF  THE  SALES 
PRODUCING  POWER  OF  THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  ITS  TRADING  AREA 


lie  Cbemnff  IBulletm 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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Back- Yard  Campaign 
FLORIDA  citrus  growers, 
through  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission,  started  last  week 
a  new  kind  of  advertising  cam¬ 
paign — an  “at  home”  appeal  to 
Florida  residents  and  visitors. 

The  campaign  started  with  a 
series  of  cartoon-type  ads  which 
will  run  for  eight  consecutive 
weeks  in  more  than  60  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dawson  L.  Newton, 
Commission  ad  manager.  The 
theme:  more  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit  and  tangerines  should  be 
bought  and  used  in  Florida,  the 
world’s  greatest  producing  area. 

In  another  phase  of  the  drive, 
spot  radio  will  be  used  on  ma¬ 
jor  stations  serving  the  citrus 
and  tourist  areas. 

Behind  the  campaign,  said 
Newton,  is  the  fact  that  Winter 
visitors  and  residents  alike  have 
been  complaining  about  their 
inability  to  buy  Florida  fruit 
in  Florida.  Some  of  the  ads 
will  request  the  names  of  hotels, 
restaurants,  etc.,  which  do  not 
serve  “good  citrus  fruit  or  juice 
at  reasonable  prices.” 

More  or  '49 

BECAUSE  1949  sales  prospects 
“look  excellent”  for  Dutch 
Masters  cigars.  Consolidated 
Cigar  Corp.  has  raised  its  ad 
budget  considerably  for  this 
product.  —  Newspapers  get  the 
biggest  increase  in  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.  handles 
the  account. 

Nu-Maid  Margarine 
BEGINNING  in  February,  Mia¬ 
mi  Margarine  Co.  will  run  a 
heavy  promotion  drive  through¬ 
out  the  Midwest  using  some  60 
daily  newspapers.  The  campaign, 
introducing  an  improved  prod¬ 
uct  in  a  new  carton,  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  in  the  company’s 
30-vear  history. 

Current  advertising  includes 
space  in  800  weekly  newspapers 
and  participating  sponsorship  of 
a  davtime  radio  show. 

Ralph  H.  Jones  Co..  Cincin¬ 
nati.  is  the  agency. 

Flowery  Copy 

SHULTON.  INC.,  makers  of  toi¬ 
letries.  will  run  a  large-scale 
newspaper  campaign  starting 
March  15  and  leading  into  the 
Easter  season  on  a  special  Des¬ 
ert  Flow’er  toiletries  promotion 
package. 

Ads  w’ill  appear  in  91  news¬ 
papers  in  77  major  markets 
throughout  the  country  under 
the  manufacturer’s  signature 
and  will  be  supported  by  na¬ 
tionwide  store  promotions. 

Wesley  Associates  is  the 
agency. 

New  Entry 

LATEST  COMPETITOR  in  the 
push-pull-click-click  derby  is 
American  Safety  Razor  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  Gem  Micro- 
matic  Razors  and  Blades. 

Entering  the  market  against 
the  Schick  Injector  and  Gillette 
blade-dispensing  devices  is  a 


new  Singledge  Gem  Push-Pak, 
which  the  company  claims  “em¬ 
bodies  many  innovations  that 
are  not  available  in  any  other 
blade  dispenser  now  on  the 
market.” 

A  heavy  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  scheduled  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  product,  with  all 
major  marketing  areas  on  the 
list.  Also  planned  are  numerous 
dealer  helps,  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  campaign  in  four  media,  and 
radio  spots  in  a  few  markets. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency 
handles  the  account. 

Competition  in  Waves 

IN  ANOTHER  fast-growing  field 

— home  permanent  waves — 
competition  will  be  stepped  up 
with  the  introduction  of  Lever 
Brothers’  Rayve  Home  Perma¬ 
nent  kit  through  60,000  retail 
outlets. 

Here,  too,  heavy  advertising 
will  launch  the  product.  Open¬ 
ing  gun  in  the  campaign,  fired 
this  week,  is  a  series  of  ‘teaser” 
ads  in  200  daily  newspapers. 
These  will  be  followed  Sunday, 
Jan.  16,  by  “impact  announce¬ 
ment  ads” — full  pages  in  the 
larger  cities,  dominant  size  in 
smaller  cities. 

After  the  announcements,  fol¬ 
low-up  ads  will  begin  Jan.  23 
and  will  appear  w’eekly  for  the 
next  three  weeks. 

The  newspaper  introduction 
will  be  followed  by  spot  radio 
announcements  on  90  stations, 
daytime  network  radio,  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  ads,  and  trade 
publication  copy. 

J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Chicago 
office  is  placing  the  campaign 
for  Lever’.s  Pep.sodent  Division. 

Potatoes 

OLNEY  &  CARPENTER  has 

scheduled  a  newspaper  and 
radio  campaign  in  the  East  on 
O  &  C  fried  potato  products. 
Newspaper  ads  will  run  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Washington  and  Buf¬ 
falo.  live  and  transcribed  radio 
spots  in  nine  cities.  Agency  is 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

I  First  in  Church  Advertising 

iAA  NEWSPAPERS  now  using 
1  our  weekly  series,  many 
I  continuously  since  1944,  1945 

and  1946. 

7AA  ADVERTISEMENTS  now 
in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 

(MUM  M  MMC 

DEPARTMENT  R 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


New  Fields 

SAN  FRANCISCO— The  wine 
industry  is  planning  an  adver¬ 
tising  program  designed  to  create 
steady  customers  among  “occa¬ 
sional”  users. 

Initial  copy  will  be  in  the 
newspapers  of  larger  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country  and 
in  magazines,  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board  announced. 

Newspapers  in  major  cities  of 
25  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  on  the  list,  E  &  P 
learned;  each  paper  will  get  a 
full-page  ad  and  two  or  three 
“memo  ”  ads  of  120  lines  each  in 
the  initial  part  of  the  campaign. 

One  phase  will  stress  Lenten 
season  uses  of  wine,  implying 
the  drive  will  center  on  pre- 
Easter  season.  , 


Ball-Point  Newcomer 
HEAVY  Spring  and  Fall  adver 
tising  is  scheduled  in  behalf 
of  the  new  “Flo-Control”  point 
pen  designed  by  the  Flo-Ball  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Characterizing  the  drive  as  a 
“giant  campaign,”  the  company 
announced  that  large  space 
would  be  used  in  16  Sunday 
newspapers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Group,  20  in  the  American 
Weekly  group,  22  in  the  Parade 
group  and  the  magazine  sections 
of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Mirror.  t 

The  entire  promotion  is  being  ■ 
handled  through  Flo-Ball’s  New  f 
York  office.  Agency  on  the  a^  * 
count  is  Brisacher,  Wheeler  & 
Staff. 


SQUIRRELS  like... 

assorted  nuts 
BRIDES  like... 

Swansdown 

CAKE  FLOUR 

PEOPLE  like  loealiieMS 


\  ><|uiri'«‘l  would  rather  iiiiini-li  on  a  nut  than 
ga/.e  oil  a  queen. 

Joe  llartuiig's  hrhie  says,  "Let  ein  t“at  eake. 
heeaiise  it‘s  so  easy  to  hake  with  Swan?-«low  ii.  \inl 
it  la>te>  wonilerfiil.  too! 

Joe‘>  weihling  wa;-  hig  news.  Everyone  eagerly 
looked  for  the  write-up  in  the  paper  the  next  day. 
People  lo\e  to  read  about  thenl^el^e^  and  their 
friends  .  .  .  about  ehureh  suppers  and  fires  .  .  . 
e\er\  thing  that  goes  on  ahoiit  tln-in  day  and  night. 

Keeognition  of  familiar  things  .  .  .  we  eall  it 
loralni‘ns  .  .  .  read  with  relish  hy  peiqdc*  in  their 
htraliH'ii  s  dailie>. 


M  IM'.AI.XKW.S  n  VII.IES  — ir/iot  an  ndfvriiKinii  nn-tlinni" 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  ,  Inc. 

ShHSriPhH  HHPKHSKVr  t  i  ll  h> 

\  K  Vi  ^  t>  R  K  •  I)  E  T  R  O  I  'r  •  C  II  I  C  A  i.  O 
BOSTftN  •  SYRACl  SE  •  I*  II 1 1,  A  I)  K I  I*  III  A 
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tidin';  leadjM The  Jomnal  lia>  enlarged  and 
modeini/ed  it^  |)lanl  lo  give  it>  advertisers  and 
readei>  the  hot  sei\icc  which  tlie\  rightfully  ex¬ 
pect  ol  tlie  i'inith  ;  largest  newspaper. 


Monda\.  JaniiaiA  IT  maikt'd  the  hegiiming  of  an¬ 
other  chapter  lor  The  Atlanta  journal.  On  that 
dale  the  doors  ol  it>  new  plant  were  opened  and 
the  huge  l<)-nnit  ('»o»  Headliner  press  with  its  >i\ 
color  deck'  wa'  officiallx  stalled.  This  is  the  fourth 
home  for  j'he  journal  'ince  its  lerth  66  years  ago 
The  journal  lui'  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  At¬ 
lanta  and  Georgia.  Its  eireulation  now  reaches 
247,108  families  dailv.  .402.07.S  Sundav.  1048 
total  advertising  soart'd  to  24..A87.80.4  lines — The 
JournaTs  38th  consecutive  year  of  Atlanta  adver- 


'Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew' 
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Manney  for  Kelvinator 

RUSSELL  F  NIAIWEY  has 
joined  Geyer.  Newell  &  Gan¬ 
ger  as  account  executive  in  the 
Detroit  office.  He  will  serve  on 
the  Kelvinator  account.  He 
comes  from  Batten.  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  where  he 
worked  in  a  similar  capacity. 

K&E  Adds  Three 
THE  copy  department  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  has  taken  on 
three  new  faces:  Frederick 
Flanagan,  for  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  department  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric;  Helen  Brown  Beckett,  w’ho 
A’ill  work  on  food  accounts;  and 
Currie  Davis,  who  will  be  on 
GE  assignments. 

New  Media  Director 
MISS  ESTHER  BLOCK,  until 
recently  office  manager  of 
Scott,  Inc.,  and  the  company’s 
predecessor,  the  Scott-Telander 
agency,  Milwaukee,  WLs.,  has 
moved  over  to  Bert  S.  Gittins. 
same  city,  as  media  director. 

With  Advertisers 
T.  C.  ANDERSON  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
of  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  book  pub- 
li.shers.  Previous  to  joining 
Gros.set  he  operated  a  promo¬ 
tion  consultation  service  for 
publishers. 

Deegan  Promoted 
THOMAS  J.  DEEGAN,  JR.,  is 
now  vicepresident  of  Public 
Relations  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  Co.  He  has  been 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  C.  &  O.  since  October,  1946. 
In  his  new  capacity  he  will  al.so 
.supervise  advertising. 

Market  Soeciolist 
H  A  STADTHAGEN  has  joined 
the  media  department  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  a 
.specialist  in  market  and  media 
research. 

He  was  with  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample,  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  media  research  opera¬ 
tions.  His  previous  business  as¬ 
sociations  include  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  where  he 
was  a  business  analyst. 

F,  C  &  B  Get  Eagan 
FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING 
announce  the  appointment  of 
W.  Robert  Eagan  as  director  of 
merchandising  for  its  Chicago 
office.  He  was  with  the  Kroger 
Co  19  years,  from  store  clerk 
to  district  manager. 

Adman  Gets  Dealership 
.\USTIN  F.  BEMENT,  veteran 
Detroit  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  has  been  awarded  a 
Packard  New  York  dealership 
in  New  Rochelle,  Westchester 
County.  In  1924,  Bement  formed 
a  national  advertising  agency 
and  for  nine  years  product  all 
Packard  advertising  while  con¬ 
tacting  Packard  dealer.s  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Berling  Resigns 
JOHN  H.  BERLING.  account 
executive  and  head  of  the 
media  department  of  Russel  M 
Seeds  Co..  Chicago  agency,  has 
announced  his  resignation,  ef¬ 
fective  March  31,  after  32  year.s 


in  the  two 


II 


FLANAGAN  FOR  '49 

John  I.  Flanagan  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  left,  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Media  Men's  Association  of  New  York,  receives  the  gavel 
at  last  week’s  installation  of  officers.  Handing  it  over  is  retiring 
President  Eugene  I.  Cogan  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.  Observer 
is  loseph  Borland  of  Lambert  &  Feasley,  first  head  of  the  organization. 


with  the  company.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  development 
of  the  two  of  the  agency’s  acc¬ 
ounts — Pinex  Co.,  and  Burrell- 
Dugger  Poultry  Remedy  Co.  He 
has  also  been  active  in  media 
.selection  for  Brown  &  William- 
-son  Tobacco  Corp..  and  Grove 
Laboratories.  He  plans  to  open 
his  own  agency  in  Indianapolis. 

Heads  Ferris  Co. 

ROGER  BROWN  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Earle 
Ferris  Co.,  Inc.,  national  public 
relations  consulting  firm.  Earle 
Ferris  Comiwny  in  1943.  For 
old  organization,  is  assuming  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  board. 

Brown,  now  35,  joined  the 
Ferris  Company  in  1943.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  a  public  relation 
executive  for  the  Studebaker 
Corp.  and  headed  his  own  ag¬ 
ency  before  joining  FerrLs. 

Faces  &  Places 
SCOTT  LEONARD  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  as  account  executive  .... 
Ted  R.  Meredith  has  become  as 
.sistant  media  director  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Griswold-Eshleman  .... 
Floyd  Vandewart  is  with  the 
copy  staff  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey 
....  Thomas  W.  Jarvis,  art 
director;  Vincent  J.  Galbo,  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  Arthur  F. 
Sachtleben.  account  executive 
are  new  vice-presidents  of 
Kelly,  Nason,  New  York  .... 
Erwin.  Wasey  (Los  Angeles)  has 
added  Ben  La  Master  (creative 
staff'  and  David  Rose  (art  de¬ 
partment)  .  .  .  William  A.  Ra- 
GENT,  former  agency  owner,  has 
joined  Gerth-Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco  and  Holly¬ 
wood.  Dorothy  Kennedy  is  now 
with  the  New  York  copy  staff 
of  Maxon,  Inc.  .  .  .  Thomas  G. 
Johnston  has  joined  Hewitt, 
Ogilvy.  Benson  &  Mather  as 
copy  group  head  on  the  Sun  Oil 
account  ....  Joseph  Wallace 
has  become  an  art  director  at 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Schenfield, 
Manhattan  ....  George  K.  Cul¬ 
ver  to  McCann-Erickson  as  as¬ 
sistant  account  executive  .... 
Donald  R.  Shaw  and  Jack  Skol- 
.viK  have  been  made  Pedlar 
&  Ryan  vicepresidents  .... 
Joseph  Havens  is  in  the  art  de¬ 


partment  of  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
New  York,  as  a.ssistant  art  di¬ 
rector. 


_AOVEItTlS^ENT 

Increased  Circulation 
And  Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion  by  Best-Dressed- 
Woman  Plan 

I  Lagging  circulation  and  adver- 
:  tising  revenue  have  a  1949  stim¬ 
ulus  with  the  help  of  a  new 
promotional  plan,  designed  so 
that  the  nation’s  newspapers,  re- 
!  tail  stores  and  fashion-conscious 
J  women  can  capitalize  on  their 
I  mutual  interest. 

THE  BEST-DRESSED-WOMAN 
OF  THE  WEEK,  a  copyrighted 
p:an  by  Harry  Singer  &  Asso- 
j  dates,  as  outlined  in  the  Janu- 
!  ar.y  issue  of  Media  Digest,  is 
offered  to  one  paper  in  each 
'  U.  S.  city. 

'  Under  the  plan,  each  participat¬ 
ing  paper  will  publish  a  coupon- 
ballot  each  day  inviting  readers 
I  to  vote  for  the  BEST-DRESSED- 
I  WOMAN  in  the  city.  These  cou- 
‘  pons  may  be  deposited  in  ballot 
boxes  available  to  all  stores 
using  a  specified  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  lines.  Each  participat¬ 
ing  store  will  get  a  seal  for  their 
windows  and  for  use  in  their 
ads  reading  “THE  B  E  S  T  - 
DRESSED  women  in  Peoria 
I  shop  here.  VOTE  HERE.” 

Each  newspaper  will  publish 
weekly  a  spread  showing  photos 
of  the  week’s  20  winners  from 
which  monthly  winners  will  be 
I  chosen. 

I  At  the  end  of  1949,  each  news¬ 
paper  will  send  its  BEST- 

,  dressed-woman  of  the 

:  YEAR  to  a  designated  city  where 
the  BEST-DRESSED-WOMAN 
,  OF  THE  YEAR  will  be  selected 
by  celebrity  judges.  The  sup¬ 
port  for  this  plan  has  already 
,  been  assured  by  leaders  in  the 
I  fashion  industry  who  regard  it 
as  a  certain  stimulant  for  lag- 
'  ging  apparel  sales.  The  p'.an 
will  become  a  continuing  annual 
event. 

Plan  is  available  on  a  fran¬ 
chise  basis  from  Harry  Singer 
&  Associates,  2  Columbus  Circle, 
N.  Y.  C.  19,  Cl  5-5811. 


Carolina* 


/LOCALLY  EDITEW 
/  GRAVURE 
COLOR  IvtAGAZINE 


COLU/viBIA,  S.  C. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Colum. 
bia  State's  Locally  Edited  Color 
Gravure  Magazine  has  been  en- 
thusiastic  and  spontaneous. 

Visualize,  if  you  will,  the  range 
of  appeal  of  its  editorial  formulo 
ogoinst  o  weekly  audience  of  more 
than  70,000  families,  which  repre 
sents  a  potential  audience  of  more 
than  250,(X)0  renders.  We  believe 
you  will  recognize  the  tremendous 
effect  of  this  great  new  readership 
and  merchondising  force. 

Investigate  now  the  outstanding 
possibilties  of  this  new  feature. 
Ask  for  comparison  surveys.  Cop 
italize  on  the  first  feature  of 
this  type  in  the  two  Carolines!  We 
are  sure  you  will  agree  thot  the 
Columbia  State's  Locally  Edited 
Color  Gravure  Magazine  is  o 
''must"  on  any  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  Southeast. 


First  In 
COVERAGE 
20%  15*  Counties 

10-20%  9*  Counties 

First  in 

CIRCULATION 


66,170* 


•  Mdirti  .t1.  I!MS  .VMI  .\ii-lil 
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SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


A  Greater  Xeirspaper  For  A 
Greater  Pad  fie  Northwest 


Marking  its  eighty-fifth  year  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is 
now  in  its  great  new  building.  Covering  a  complete  city 
block,  the  plant  is  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  entire  country.  It  includes  a  16  unit-in-line 
Scott  press,  capable  of  printing  two  64-page  papers  at  the 
same  time  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  hour,  as  well  as  com¬ 
pletely  new  equipment  in  every  department.  Most  valued 
of  all,  the  new  Post-Intelligencer  also  embodies  the  eighty- 
five  year  old  crusading  spirit  of  service  that  has  made  its 
columns  so  resultfiil,  its  editorial  voice  so  respected. 


K  K  I*  K  E  M  K  T  K  U  .V  T  I  »  A  I. 
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High- Style  Fashions 
Hold  Reader  Interest 


MEN  MUST  occasionally  won¬ 
der  why  photographs  of  high- 
style  and  equally  high-priced 
dresses  decorate  fashion  pages  in 
cities  and  towns  where  most 
readers  couldn’t  afford  them 
even  if  the  local  stores  carried 
them. 

But  most  fashion  editors,  a  spot 
survey  taken  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  revealed,  believe  their 
readers  are  intensely  interested 
in  such  pictures. 

For  the  high-style  fashions  are 
trend-setters.  Fashion-conscious 
readers  want  to  know  what  the 
top  designers  have  up  and 
around  their  sleeves.  What  the 
name  designers  dream  up  today 
will  be  copied  by  budget  shops 
tomorrow. 

That  was  the  explanation 
given  by  some  of  the  fashion 
editors  who,  this  week,  were  at¬ 
tending  the  12th  National  Press 
Week  of  the  New  York  Dress 
Institute. 

Unless  out-of-town  pictures 
will  make  a  good  trend  story, 
however,  most  fashion  editors 
will  cast  them  aside  in  favor  of 
local  fashion  news,  for  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  fashion  pages  gener¬ 
ally  seems  to  be  swinging  to  the 
local.  In  giving  the  local  flavor 
to  the  fashion  page,  various  ap¬ 
proaches  are  used. 

Loccd  Models 

Jane  Kehrer,  fashion  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen,  uses 
local  college  girls  and  society 
women  to  model  new  fashions  in 
Sunday  layouts  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Pictures  are  often  taken 
on  the  college  campus  for  a  lo¬ 
cal  background  touch.  Miss 
Kehrer  herself  sketches  familiar 
scenes  into  pictures  for  back¬ 
ground  effects. 

On  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Harrison  of  that  paper 
said,  debutantes  model  local 
styles. 

The  local  model  technique  is 
a  common  one,  but  perhaps  an 
even  more  widely-used  localiz¬ 
ing  method  is  the  fashion  page 
department  store  tie-up. 

Graydon  Heartsill,  woman's 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  runs  only  pictures 
of  dresses  available  in  Dallas 
stores  ( with  the  ever-present 
exception  of  trend  stories)  and 
tells  in  each  caption  at  which 
store  they  can  be  purchased. 

Frances  Walker,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  uses  no 
store  names,  but  publishes  a 
call  number  where  readers  can 
get  the  information  if  they  are 
interested. 

A  third  local-store  approach  is 
used  on  the  Minneapolis  ( Minn. ) 
Star  and  Tribune,  of  which  El¬ 
inor  Anderson  is  fashion  editor. 
There  the  store  is  not  mentioned, 
nor  is  there  a  call  line,  but 
there  is  a  simple  notation  that 
“This  dress  is  available  in  a 
Minneapolis  store.’’  If  the  read¬ 
er  should  call  the  paper,  she  is 
given  the  store  name. 

The  ultimate  in  fashion  page- 
local  store  tie-up  is  illustrated 
on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 


server,  which  every  Sunday  runs 
two  pages  of  “Rambling  with 
Miss  Charlotte.”  Mrs.  Ann 
Carter,  who  writes  the  column, 
tours  the  stores  each  week,  re¬ 
ports  what  can  be  bought  and 
where,  and  illustrates  with  a 
picture  from  every  store. 

Reader  Participation 

Sue  Gardner,  who  puts  out  the 
fashion  pages  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal, 
slants  her  pages  for  the  consum¬ 
er  rather  than  the  seller.  She 
brings  her  readers  into  the  news 
through  feature  angles  such  as 
asking  for  their  written  opin¬ 
ions  of  new  trends,  or  by  visit¬ 
ing  the  local  nightclubs  and 
writing  about  what  women  are 
wearing  instead  of  what  they 
should  be  wearing. 

A  similar  standard  is  used  by 
Paula  Kent,  fashion  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune,  whose  paper  has  intro¬ 
duced  numerous  new  fashion 
features.  One,  for  example,  is  a 
column  titled  “The  Male  View¬ 
point,”  in  which  prominent  lo¬ 
cal  men  pronounce  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  women’s  fashions. 

“The  philosophy  behind  our 
fashion  features  is  to  generalize 
the  approach  in  order  to  attract 
both  men  and  women  readers — 
the  fashion  angle  is  incidental,” 
she  said.  Being  close  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  Miss  Kent  often  carries 
local  stores’  garments  to  the  him 
capital,  takes  pictures  of  stars 
modeling  them  and  then  tosses 
in  an  interview  with  a  fashion 
angle. 

Value  oi  Releases 

Publicity  releases  received 
from  the  fashion  centers  of  the 
country  are  used  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  by  fashion  editors.  Beverly 
Boyd,  Little  Rock  ( Ark. )  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  upon  them. 
Not  allowed  to  mention  local 
stores  ( except  during  local  style 
shows),  she  rewrites  New  York 
releases,  and  complains  there 
are  too  few  releases  on  acces¬ 
sories. 

Most  editors  find  the  releases 
helpful  for  background  informa¬ 
tion,  but  prefer  to  get  their 
news  first-hand  from  their 
stores  and  style  shows.  Miss  An 
derson  of  the  Minneapolis  pa¬ 
pers,  for  instance,  culls  the  re¬ 
leases,  then  checks  the  down¬ 
town  stores  to  find  if  a  reported 
trend  holds  true  in  Minneapolis. 
Releases  from  which  a  local 
angle  can  be  developed  are 
snapped  up  eagerly  by  fashion 
editors  in  general. 

■ 

‘Career  in  Printing* 

The  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association  marked 
Printing  Education  Week  by 
publishing  a  booklet,  “Your 
Career  In  Printing.”  which  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  the  opportun¬ 
ities  of  learning  a  skilled  occu¬ 
pation,  getting  a  job  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  advancing  to  the 
role  of  employer. 


Ford  Dealers  Eat 
Steaks  in  Press  Pit 

Seattle,  Wash. — Two  hundred 
Ford  dealers  from  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alas¬ 
ka  enjoyed  luncheon  in  an  un¬ 
usual  setting  here  Jan.  10. 

They  ate  from  tables  set  up 
in  the  press  pit  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer's  new  plant, 
right  alongside  the  $1,000,000 
Scott  press.  They  ate  steaks  pre¬ 
pared  with  Ford  charcoal  on 
broilers  set  up  alongside  the 
press. 

Stomp  Page  Guide 

A.  August  Tiger  Publications, 
New  York  City,  plans  a  direc¬ 
tory  giving  data  on  newspaper 
stamp  columns  and  advertising 
rates.  It  will  be  known  as 
“The  Stamp  Dealers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Guide.” 


Hoot  Mon!  Princel'y 
Story  Wins  Prize 

Toronto — An  Edinburgh-datet 
story  in  Scots  dialect  took  tht 
$50  award  the  Canadian  Piej 
gives  each  year  to  the  staff  mei^ 
ber  turning  out  the  best  orif- 
nal  story  apart  from  assigiunet; 
coverage. 

The  winner  was  Jim  McCook 
CP’s  Parliamentary  Ckirrespon- 
dent  in  London,  a  native  q( 
Moray,  Scotland,  who  has  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  Canada.  Hl< 
prize-winning  piece  was  a  325- 
worder  on  Scotland’s  pleasure 
in  the  name  chosen  for  Print*# 
Elizabeth’s  baby  —  the  fi® 
Prince  Charlie  since  the  Youni 
Pretender. 

It  started:  “Wi’  a  lilt  in  theii 
hearts,  Scots  folk  are  singii 
aboot  Bonnie  Prince  Carlie  wi 
cheerfulness  instead  o’  sadne# 
— and  losh,  man,  it’s  for  the  first 
time  in  twa  hunnert  year.” 


.WORCE^^ 
In 


Five  Indices 


St 


Of  Hie  eight  cities  in 
Massachusetts  in  the 
100,000-250,000 
popuiotion  group, 
Worcester  wins  top 
honors  in  five  intpor- 
tont  soles  categories. 


1st  ill  Population 
Iff  hi  Rotail  Solos 
Jlst  in  Pood  Solos 


223,900* 

$204,222,000* 

$73,132,000* 


Irt  fai  General  Merchandise  Sales  $32,610,000* 


1st  in  Net  Income 
and  2nd  in  Drug  Sales 


$317,689,000*  I 

I 

$4,734,000* 


Corner  your  share  of  Worcester's  extra  buying  dollars 
by  consistent  advertising  in  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette,  the  newspapers  that  blanket  the  entire  mar¬ 
ket.  Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  ^  40,000.  Sunday 
over  1(X),(X)0. 

*Sourc*;  Saitt  Manog»m»nt  Novmbmr  tO,  1948 


T^TELEGRAM- GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  M ASSACH U5ET1  S 

Georol  F.  Booth  PtuiCskth- 
MOIONEY.  REGAN  t  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  ? 
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Los  Angeles  Photographer  Wins  Sylvania’s 
Monthly  Press  Photo  Contest  for  November 


Not  as  serious  as  it  looks,  this  prize 
photo  caught  the  helpless  fear  of  a 
youngster  receiving  an  inoculation. 
It  was  taken  with  one  Press  40  at 
f/ 22,  1  /40()th  of  a  second. 

Like  so  many  other  press  pho¬ 
tographers  throughout  the  United 
States  —  w’ho  must  get  the  picture 
every  time— Bill  Brunk  depends  on 
the  famous  Superflash  features  to 
obtain  outstanding  flash  pictures. 


Bill  Brunk,  staff  photographer,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  cameraman  since  1 9.s2.  having 
worked  for  New  York’s  P  \I  and 
Times  'Wide  World,  Peoria  Jonnial 
Transcript  and  San  Diego  Journal 
before  settling  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
w’as  American  Embassy  Guard  Pho¬ 
tographer  in  Peking,  China  for  four 
years,  and,  as  a  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Photographer  in  the  last  war,  was 
decorated  for  both  performance  of 
photographic  duties  and  gallantry  in 
action. 


Exclusive  Features  Mean  Better  Pictures! 

Features  like  the  blue  safety  spot  which  indicates  that  the  bulb  is  ready  for 
use  —  with  no  danger  of  duds  . , .  all-hydronalium  wire  element  that  gives 
brilliant  flash  of  light . , .  quick-break  filament  that  sets  off  flash  at  a  flick 
of  battery  power  . . .  all-asbestos  protective  disk  for  quick  change  of  bulbs 
—  all  make  for  the  finest  flash  bulbs  for  the  finest  pictures.  Wabash  Corpo¬ 
ration,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


V^abasb  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Sylvama  Ehartc  Products  Inc. 


Formerly  IVABiiSH 


PHOTOLAMPS:  FLUORESCENT  LAMPS.  FIXTURES,  WIRING  DEVICES; 
LIGHT  BULBS:  RADIO  TUBES:  CATHODE  RAY  TUBES.  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES 
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^ood  Ambassadors’ 

To  Attend  Youth  Forum  UNDER  the  headine  of  not  i 


of  his  ears,  William  G.  Avirett 
last  week  re¬ 
turned  to  his 
desk  at  the  New 
York  Herald 
Tribune  after 
completing  what 
he  calls  "Op¬ 
era  t  i  o  n  Jules 
Verne.” 

Avirett.  H-T 
education  edi¬ 
tor,  spent  eight 
weeks  in  Eu¬ 
rope .  whirled 
through  13  COUn-  Ariretl 

tries  rounding 


A  A  UNDER  the  heading  of  not  par¬ 

ticularly  funny  is  this  attesta- 

STILL  TRYING  to  shake  the  resentative  of  the  young  people  tion  to  a  legal  document,  ap- 

roar  of  airplane  motors  out  of  their  country.”  he  added.  pearing  in  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 

of  his  ears,  William  G.  Avirett  This  interest  in  the  youngster  Daily  American: 

last  week  re-  as  a  well-rounded  personality  "I . cashier  of  the 

made  the  formal  educators  stop  above-mentioned  bank,  do  sol- 

and  consider.  One  committee  emnly  sweat  that  the  above 

woman  toid  Avirett:  "We  stuff  staement  is  true  to  the  best  of 

their  heads  with  facts.  We've  my  knowledge  and  belief. . . 
got  to  show  them  how  to  think.”  ■ 

No  Contact-Seekers  THERE  was  many  an  interest- 

Youngsters  who  indicated  breadline  on  the  fact  that  a 

they  were  interested  in  the  trip  fteamship  needed  repairs  when 
as  a  meaas  of  establishing  con- 

tacts  so  they  could  eventually  France.  Typical,  perhaps,  is  this 
leave  their  own  countries  were  frotri  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post¬ 
rope  whirled  disqualified.  Avirett  said  stu-  Ditellwencer: 

through  13  coun-  dents  who  aspire  to  contribute  Cement  Poured 

tri^  rouSg  to  their  countries,  and  in  their  Into  Queen  Mary 

up  foreign  students  for  the  an-  countries,  got  the  judges'  nod.  ■ 

nual  Herald  Tribune  Forum  for  I*'®  Turkish  girl  who  wants  ONE  of  those  ads  that  promises 

High  Schools  on  March  5  to  be  a  country  doctor  in  her  to  do  more  for  a  person  than 
"It  was  mildly  insane  It  all  homeland.  Divinity  ever  planned  reads  like 

became  a  big  game  to  see  if  Because  each  youngster  se-  this  in  the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Plain 
keeping  appointments  was  hu-  lected  is  so  representative,  he  Dealer: 

manly  possible.”  Avirett  re-  *1^®  have  a  point  of  view  “Fundamental  Research  Serv- 
called.  Weather  grounded  va-  I*'®!  I’®  educational  to  the  ice.  Comic  energy  prime  mov- 

rious  planes  and  there  were  Ajnericans  with  whom  they  ers;  the  first  modern  develop- 
mad,  last-minute  scrambles  to  I’l'®  British  girl  has  an  ment  in  100  years  "  etc. 

find  trains,  ships  and  automo-  "empire  point  of  view,;'  since  • 

biles  to  get  him  to  the  next  *  **.  Rhodesia,  said  3  basketball  game,  as  de- 

country  on  time.  Avirett.  The  British  boy  se-  scribed  by  the  Columbia 

A  boy  and  a  girl  from  each  British  Isles.  (Mo.)  Missourian,  a  player 

of  the  17  Marshall  Plan  coun-  ,  ®  Belgian  girl  was  flat  on  her  named  Pippin  “brought  the  spec- 
tries  were  selected.  They  are  *29?  while  German  tutors  to  their  feet  as  he  .  .  . 

now  all  in  the  U.S.,  attending  and  American  tanks  fought  it  spun  the  bull  through  the  hoop." 
New  York  high  schools  with  lo-  i''  I'®*'  I*"®"!  during  the  , 

cal  students.  In  the  four  coun-  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  fj-i- 

tries  Avirett  did  not  personally  Each  student  will  stay  at  five  PopUlGr  HaZZ  fiUltlOn 
visit.  H-T  representatives  helped  separate  homes  during  a  10-  4r>T  'Untra' 

choose  the  youngsters  week  period  DUllOS  r  unO  lOr  DOyS 

Amazing  Response  ‘I*  ihi^d  year,  the  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  —  The 

r»..*  *1,  u  .  .u  •  ...  High  School  Forum  has  con-  annual  Goodfellows  "Razz- 

..  mght  siderably  extended  its  initial  berry"  edition  of  the  Mount 
/!®'  reach.  In  1947,  delegates  came  Clemens  Monitor-Leader  this 
®®*y  America.  To-  season  sold  at  an  average  of  92 

‘I^y  ‘I'®  Program  covers  a  geo-  cents  each.  Approximately  half 
tn^Eran^«  gfaphical  area  from  Dublin  on  the  usual  press  run  was  printed, 

students  for  Ankara  on  the  east;  and  was  sold  out  in  an  hour 

students  for  the  photographers  from  Stockholm  on  the  north  to  and  a  half  All  proceeds  con 

3?‘th“™orroMi.  n/evSrJ  “av  "  a  “onlrtbutfon  to  the  o.d 

‘P."*'  Era'  Lecture  «„*rspr*,  £,'1. 

person”  relationshin  tooned  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  $10).  Advertisers  did  not  see 

cultural  exchange  oroe^ams  he  J^®'''?paper  (Iroup,  Special  Li-  the  copy,  nor  know  what  was 

has  been  Dlueeine  braries  Association.  Jan.  25,  will  written  about  them  until  they 

Tho  K  U-  u  .X  5*®  fcstured  by  an  illustrated  saw  it  in  print. 


methods  by  which  the  lecture  on  "Park  Row  Era  of 


Herald  Tribune  selected  the  stu-  Journalism,"  by  Prof  David  Mar-  Ac^ertising  copy  razzea  me 

dents  made  a  small  dent  on  Eu-  shall  of  Fordham  University  Sers^7eDo?t“ed  ^ome 
ropean  formalistic  eduratmn  tii^  mAAfina  uriii  s»taners  reportec  some  aaveriis 


ropean  formalistic  education.  The  meeting  will  take  place  at 
Avirett  believes.  After  candi-  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

dates  for  the  honor  had  been  ... _ ', 

weeded  out  through  writing  an  »  • 

essay  on  “The  World  We  Want” I 

and  by  district  education  lead- 

ers.  a  small  number  were  inter-,  %• 

viewed  by  Avirett  and  a  com-  ■  a 

"'st^ents  were  asked  every-,  WIIBOT© 

thing — their  likes  and  dislikes.' 

their  hobbies,  their  ambitions.  # 

what  they  thought  of  the  Mar- 

shall  Plan,  what  they  felt  U.S.  ^ 

troops  were  accomplishing  in  W 

Berlin,  whether  they  felt  their  - 

own  country  had  a  future.  I 
“By  the  end  of  each  inter-, 
view,  we  had  a  pretty  good  idea 

whether  the  kid  would  make  a  JIB  .Ar 

go<^  ambassador,”  explained  /  /  //^H  H  ■  I 

Avirett.  In  fact,  those  selected  I  { 

were  not  necessarily  the  bright-l  O)  I  \ 
est  students.  I  \  \  VV®**  j  II 

"They  are  not  the  extraordi-  ** 
nary,  but  the  able  and  the  genu-|  \ 

ine.  They  are  thoroughly  rep-  \ 


ers  complained  they  were  not 
contacted. 


LOST 


Plenty  ar  valuable  time  by 
food  manufacturers'  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  didn't  know  how  quickly 
the  new  Grocery  Route  List 
of  the  Times-Herald  could  get 
them  around  to  all  the  retail 
food  outlets.  Wise  food  men 
in  the  nation's  capital  are 
using  the  Times-Herald's  new 
route  list  as  part  of  their 
standard  equipment. 


New  Governor 
Inducted  with 
100-Page  Salute 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — In  its  jj. 
sue  of  Sunday,  Jan.  9,  the  i(^ 
kansas  Democrat  featured  tb 
inauguration  of  Arkansas’  nj, 
Governor,  the  36-year-old  Work 
War  II  hero.  Sid  McMath. 

From  a  standpoint  of  adve 
tising  support,  as  well  as  reade-  I 
interest,  the  edition  was  sta;: 
wide  in  scope.  In  addition : 
Little  Rock,  the  edition  carrlt 
advertising  from  31  Arkan.;* 
cities  and  towns.  Seventeen  Arl 
kansas  municipalities  were  rep: 
resented  with  their  own  adve.  ' 
tisements  featuring  their  conn 
munities  and  extending  berj 
wishes  to  the  new  Governor. 

9,961  Inches  of  Ads 

Sufficient  advertising  suppor 
was  secured  in  the  City  of  Hoi 
Springs.  Governor  McMathi 
home  town,  to  devote  12  page 
to  that  city. 

In  addition  to  the  state's  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  organizations  and 
utilities,  11  banks  located  out¬ 
side  of  Little  Rock  were  repre 
sented  with  advertisements,  and 
two  out-of-town  radio  stations 
also  bought  advertising  space. 

The  edition  consisted  of  100 
pages,  86  of  which  were  regular 
newspaper  size,  and  contained 
9,961  inches  of  paid  spiace.  This 
was  three  times  the  amount 
published  the  corresponding 
Sunday  in  1948. 


.Y^nnouncing 

the  presence  in 
New  York 
April-May,  1949 


J.  FORECAST 

.  .  .  principal  of  the  largest  free¬ 
lance  publishers'  representation 
and  advertising  sjace  selling  or¬ 
ganization  in  Great  Britain. 

During  this  visit  lie  will  ^ 
preiiared  to  discuss  with  .vou  the 
sole  SPACE  SEI.UN'G  REPRE 
SEXT.VTION  in  Great  BriUin 
of  North  .American  publications. 

British  advertisers  are  non 
planning  large  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  North  America  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  BritUh  Export 
Drive.  By  letting  J.  l-'orecast  act 
for  you  (on  a  purely  commission 
basis)  you  can  secure  immediate 
representation  on  the  spot,  and 
the  keen  promotion  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  interests. 

CommunicatuMis  plea-e,  prior 
to  April  IS,  to; — 

"THANET  HOUSE"  , 

23  1/2,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2, 
England. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


"The  Earth  Only  Revolves  In  One  Direction" 

Nope!  It  revolves:  1.  On  its  own  axis,  2.  Around  the 
sun,  and  3.  Forward  with  the  sun  toward  the  star 
Vega.  It  may  even  be  revolving  in  two  more  direc¬ 
tions,  too!  4.  With  the  sun’s  rotation  on  its  own 
axis,  and  5.  With  the  whole  stellar  system  on  its  axis! 


**A  Rusty,  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Foods’’ 

Incorrect !  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the 
contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  container 
have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these  As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact .  .  .  food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true  important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light.  your  attention. 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

A'o  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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Wrong /  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


"Hot  Dogs  Are  An  American  Invention" 


No,  they  are  a  Geripan  invention.  In  fact,  in  1601 
a  weenie  3001  feet  long  weighing  885  pounds  was 
stuffed  by  the  German  Butchers’  Guild  and  carried 
in  a  parade  by  103  butchers.  That  certainly  must 
have  been  a  holiday  for  the  live  dogs! 


‘‘Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives" 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Oldtimer  Armiger  Still 
Picks  the  Choice  Jobs 


FITTINGLY,  to  celebrate  the 

beginning  of  his  50th  year  of 
consecutive  service  as  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer,  the  well- 
wearing,  still  sturdy  Ben  Armi¬ 
ger — Philadelphia  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News 
Photos  —  went  backstage  this 
week  to  garner  a  few  choice 
closeups  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  fetching  women. 

Perennial  Favorite 

Guess  who  it  was  that  Ben 
trained  his  camera  on  by  way 
of  celebrating  his  first  half  cen¬ 
tury.  None  other  than  that  pe¬ 
rennial  favorite — the  curvace¬ 
ous  Mae  West,  she  of  the  come- 
up-and-see-me  sometime  fame. 
She  is  playing  a  local  engage¬ 
ment. 

“Yep,  I'm  well  over  70,  the 
father  of  three  children  and  the 
granddaddy  of  seven  more,” 
drawled  Ben.  “But  why  should 
I  hand  out  such  an  assignment 
to  one  of  the  young  fellows  of 
my  staff? 


must  of  his  stints  on  a  specula¬ 
tion  basis. 

“I  just  had  to  make  good  from 
the  start,  or  it  would  have  been 
speedy  curtains  for  me,”  he 
said.  “Every  one  who  ever 
worked  for  Jim  Benn  remem¬ 
bers  you  had  to  deliver  the 
goods — or  else.  I  was  lucky,  I 
guess.  Anyway,  I  stuck.” 

In  1908  when  Frank  Munsey 
started  the  Evening  Times  Ben 
was  one  of  the  half  hundred 
NA  “deserters”  who  followed 
Hood  MacFarland  down  Chest¬ 
nut  St.  to  the  new  Munsey 
operation. 

When  that  paper  folded  in 
1914,  Ben  was  forgiven  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  NA,  where  he 
stayed  until  it  was  purchased 
and  put  out  of  business  in  1925 
by  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 
Between  times  he  did  work  for 
the  old  Philadelphia  Record. 

After  the  NA  disappeared 
from  Broad  and  Sansom  streets, 
Ben  cast  his  interests  with  INP, 


E&P  Photo  Judges  Appointed 

New  faces  will  be  seen  this  year  in  the  judges  box  at  the 
annual  E&P  News  Photo  Contest.  They  are  Alan  Hathaway, 
managing  editor  of  Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday;  James 
Kemey.  Jr«  editor  and  vicepresident,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
Newspapers;  Oxie  Reichler.  editor,  Yonkers  (N.  Y,)  Herald 
Statesman;  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News;  and 
Norton  Wood,  picture  editor.  This  Week.  Closing  date  for 
entries  is  Jan.  31.  and  first  prize  is  $150. 


“No  sirree.  I'm  still  young 
enough  to  enjoy  an  assignment 
such  as  taking  pictures  of  Mae. 
And  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my 
own  assignment!” 

What  a  contrast,  remarked 
Ben.  between  this  neat  job  and 
his  first  assignment  in  1900.  He 
was  then  a  budding  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News,  and  he  was  carrying  a 
Century  View  camera  witq 
which  to  take  pictures  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Battle  of  Ma¬ 
nila. 

Sheer  Drudgery 

“Old  glass  plates,  carrying  a 
dozen  or  more  plate  holders  in 
a  heavy  bag.  holding  a  black 
cap  over  the  lens,  exploding 
magnesium  powder  while  jug¬ 
gling  with  a  hand-control^ 
shutter — that  was  the  way  we 
took  pictures  in  the  Dewey 
days.”  recalled  Ben. 

“Now  look  at  the  Mae  West 
way — a  fast  and  modern  Speed 
Graphic,  and  flashbulbs  blink¬ 
ing  all  over  the  place  .  .  .  what 
a  difference!” 

In  1901  Ben  headed  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  palmed  him¬ 
self  off  to  the  veteran  Jim 
Benn,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  old  North  American,  as 
a  first-class  photographer.  This 
in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  with 
the  News  Ben  was  only  a  part- 
time  employe  and,  at  that,  did 


to  remain  in  the  city  where  he 
has  lived  and  worked  continu¬ 
ously  for  nearly  the  half  cen¬ 
tury. 

For  some  years  now  he  has 
been  bureau  chief.  He  is  still 
spry  for  his  years  and  he  still 
leads  the  herd  on  local  assign¬ 
ments. 

From  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
FDR — Armiger  has  never  missed 
a  Presidential  inauguration. 
Once  Teddy  had  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  shoo  him  away,  thinking 
he  was  an  agent  carrying  some 
kind  of  a  secret  weapon.  Taft. 
Coolidge.  Harding,  Wilson  and 
Hoover — he’s  hobnobbed  with 
all  of  them. 

Armiger  has  always  favored 
sports  pictures.  He  has  shot  Ty 
Cobb,  Bobby  Jones  and  Willie 
Hoppe,  among  others. 

“But  I  guess  I’ll  miss  the  Tru¬ 
man  inauguration,”  he  sighed. 
“I’m  getting  a  little  too  well 
along  for  that  strenuous,  mob- 
scene  style  of  game.  Guess  I’ll 
stay  here  and  let  the  young  fel- 
ows  go  to  Washington.  Maybe 
I’ll  bemuse  myself  with  a  few 
choice  stay-at-home  shots  .  .  . 
maybe  something  like  the  Mae 
West  assignment.” 

Kent  State  Course 

GORDON  KUSTER.  editorial 

director  of  the  Columbus  ( O. ) 
Dispatch  Sunday  magazine,  will 
direct  Kent  State  University’s 


Ben  Armiger 

( Kent,  O. )  eighth  annual  short 
course  in  press  photography, 
March  22-25.  i 

Chairman  of  the  course  will 
be  George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune. 

The  course,  started  in  1938 
by  the  university’s  school  of 
journalism,  is  a  four-day  work¬ 
shop  for  press  photographers. 
Enrollment  closes  March  1  and 
is  limited  to  the  first  300  staff¬ 
ers  who  apply.  So  far,  more 
than  2,000  photographers  have 
been  instructed  at  the  sessions. 

James  A.  Fosdick.  professor 
and  the  course’s  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  says  that  subjects  will 
be  unlimited  in  the  picture  con¬ 
tests  and  exhibition. 

“The  exact  contest  divisions 
will  be  announced  later,”  he 
reports.  “But  be  sure  to  send 
any  outstanding  group  shots, 
picture  series,  color  transparen¬ 
cies,  or  examples  of  a  different 
approach  to  routine  assign¬ 
ments.” 

The  winners,  he  says,  will  re¬ 
ceive  suitable  permanent  awards 
or  cash  prizes.  All  prints,  ex¬ 
cept  prize  winners,  will  be  re¬ 
turned  collect  to  their  owners. 

All  prints  must  be  mounted 
on  16  X  20  salon  mounts,  and 
the  title,  if  any,  should  be  on 
the  face  of  the  mount.  The 
name  of  the  photographer  and 
his  paper  must  be  on  the  back, 
not  the  front,  says  Fosdick. 

Finally,  the  picture  must  have 
been  made  after  March  1,  1948. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  I 
March  15.  Send  them  to  Photo  I 
Short  Course,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent,  O. 
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HAVE  you  taken  a  real  good,  recent  look 
at  your  printing  and  processing  equipment? 

How  are  things?  In  good  repair?  Or  does 
the  pulse  in  your  timer  beat  feebly  and  ir¬ 
regularly?  Are  your  trays  chipped  and 
rusted,  thermometer  missing  completely? 

Y our  dealer’s  stocks  of  Kodak  equipment 
for  processing  news  pictures  are  more  com¬ 
plete  now  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  need  to 
produce  your  prints  in  the  most  efficient, 
trouble-free  manner,  and  have  your  dealer 
bring  your  darkroom  up  to  date. 

You’ll  find  helpful  suggestions  illus¬ 
trated  here. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak 


Kodak  Utllhy  FoatswHch 


Kodak  Automatic  Tray  Siphon 
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White  Suit,  Berry  Pie 
Started  Copley  Column 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 


Austin 


COLUMNING  on  the  fate  of  the 

nations  and  being  an  expert 
on  almost  everything  didn't  do 
so  good  for  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Austin, 
of  “Passing  Pa¬ 
rade”  on  page 
1-B  of  the  San 
Diego  ( Calif. ) 

Union  and  all 
of  the  other 
Copley  papers — 
eight  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  five  in 
Illinois. 

So  Austin 
wrote  a  column 
one  day  about 
the  anxiety  of  a 
man  eating  blackberry  pie  while 
clad  in  a  white  suit.  That  did 
it! 

After  that,  he  injected  every 
day  or  so  a  vein  of  lighter  copy 
and  came  to  the  sad  realization 
that  it  was  the  only  stuff  that 
his  public  was  reading.  So  he 
abandoned  world  exporting  and 
aside  from  an  occasional  side¬ 
swipe  at  the  Russians — which 
the  Reds  and  almost  everybody 
else  ignored — he  has  kept  to 
homelier,  lighter  topics,  with 
frequent  nostalgic  essays  about 
boyhood  days  and  those  years 
when,  as  a  gangling  youth,  he 
knew  everything. 

Unless  his  readers  are  largest 
liars  in  Illinois  and  California, 
the  stuff  gets  over  and  he  gets 
a  pretty  heavy  mail  response. 

Frequently  he  will  turn  to  the 
household  chores  that  every 
wife  expects  her  mate  to  handle 
and  pontificate  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  disadvantages  of  being 
a  “handy  man  about  the  house.” 

One  such  column  elicited  a 
lot  of  letters  from  various  in¬ 
hibited  spouses  who  wished 
they  had  thought  of  it  to  tell 
their  wives.  ( Hanson  cab  re¬ 
partee.  the  oldtimers  used  to 
call  it! ) 

Another,  on  the  tearing  off 
of  the  leaves  of  a  daily  calen¬ 
dar.  has  given  a  lot  of  happiness 
to  thoughtful  people. 

Austin  began  life  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  1916,  as  a 
printer,  in  the  little  town  of 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Defections  from  the  Communist 
ranks  have  spread  to  Poland  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
soon  all  over  eastern  Europe  the 
party  line  will  be  used  for  airing 
the  dirty  linen. 


By  a  stranger  coincidence,  mar¬ 
riages  pick^  up  with  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  draft.  Love  flies  in 
at  the  window  when  Uncle  Sam 
knocks  at  the  door. 

From  thf  Clexvland  Plain  Dealer 


Frederick,  Okla.,  on  the  Leader. 
The  following  year  he  started 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  Ard- 
morite,  at  Ardmore,  home  of 
Will  Rogers,  in  the  same  state. 
His  beat  included  the  Army  re¬ 
cruiting  station  there  and  catch¬ 
ing  on  to  the  reporter’s  point 
of  view  even  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  he  began  to  compare  his 
pavement-pounding  job  with 
that  of  the  recruiting  sergeants, 
who  apparently  spent  most  of 
their  time  playing  pinochle. 

He  decided  the  latter  chore 
was  better,  so  he  enlisted.  His 
army  career  in  the  then  ap¬ 
proaching  war  was  entirely  un¬ 
distinguished.  He  reached  the 
advanced  rank  of  private  first- 
class  after  service  in  France 
and  Germany  and  came  back 
to  Frederick  in  1919  but  decided 
that  Oklahoma  City  was  better 
for  him  and  join^  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Oklahoma  City  and  the  Okla¬ 
homan  took  the  change  quite 
calmly.  But  they  seemed  to 
take  to  him  and  he  became,  in 
the  usual  rapid  succession,  re¬ 
porter.  city  ^itor,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor,  finally  leav¬ 
ing  to  try  his  luck  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  resisted  quite  man¬ 
fully  but  finally  surrendered 
and  he  annoyed  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Journal  all  that  winter, 
his  tour  of  duty  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  later 
demise. 

He  then  went  to  the  Herald- 
Examiner  as  rewrite  man.  be¬ 
came  assistant  telegraph  editor 
and  then  Sunday  editor.  He 
had  the  doubtful  distinction  on 
this  paper  of  being  fired  three 
times  in  succession  and  of  being 
kired  right  back  before  he  had 
cleaned  out  his  drawer. 

In  1926  he  moved  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  Diego  Sun  in 
'28  and  then  to  Toledo  as  editor 
of  the  News  Bee. 

In  1933  he  was  bitten  by  that 
bug  that  nibbles  on  all  news¬ 
papermen:  to  buy  a  paper 
and/or  run  a  little  chicken  farm. 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY 

300,000  New  York 
Sun  families  spend 
a  weekly  average  of 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430,000  or  8.3%  more 
eKh  week  than  it  spent  by 
300.000  average  New  York 
market  families. 


un 


Austin  was  smart  enough  not  to 
go  for  the  latter  but  fell  for  the 
former  idea  like  a  ton  of  babbit 
metal.  Oh,  woe  and  lackaday! 

He  purchased  the  Woodward 
(Okla.)  News-Bulletin  and  the 
purpose  was  to  be  a  "press 
lord.”  make  a  fortune,  and  show 
those  country  yokels  how  a  big 
city  expert  operates.  The  yokels 
were  not  impressed. 

But  the  same  yokels  were 
very  good  at  selling  him  church 
benefit  tickets,  getting  contri¬ 
butions  for  this  and  that  and 
those,  until  the  venture  finally 
became  a  vital  statistic  in  1934 
and  he  decided  to  let  them  find 
out  from  somebody  else  how  a 
big  city  expert  works.  Were 
his  books  red! 

So  he  came  back  to  California, 
worked  for  a  time  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press  and,  did 
publicity  for  the  California  Pa¬ 
cific  International  Exposition. 
He  was  rescued  from  this  chore 
just  in  time  by  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  and  became  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  twins,  and 
in  1938  was  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  both  papers  and  in 
1944  was  named  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  all  the  13  Copley  News¬ 
papers  in  California  and  Illi¬ 
nois. 

As  head  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  chain  he  covers  big  stories 
at  times  for  them,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in 
San  Francisco,  and  about  the 
country,  spending  a  few  weeks 
each  year  knocking  about  the 
country. 

Although  he  doesn’t  write  so 
much  about  it  any  more,' he  still 


is  interested  in  politics  aif 
world  events  but  any  thought) 
he  may  have  on  those  heavie 
topics  he  shifts  onto  his  e^. 
torial  writers  and  uses  his  col¬ 
umn  to  animadverse  on  cats,  ot 
how  a  wife  “should  ought  to' 
pack  a  bag  for  her  ever-lovinj 
spouse  when  he  has  to  traip# 
across  the  country  on  errandi 
Lor  the  Copley  Press. 

He  feels  that  his  editorialists 
can  stay  worked  up  or  mad 
over  complex  matters  much 
longer  than  he.  He  is  more  in¬ 
terested  at  present  in  watchinj 
the  wheels  go  ’round  in  tht 
daily  operations  of  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  and  is 
squirting  a  bit  of  oil  in  the 
wheels  here  and  there  to  keep 
them  running  smoothly. 

He  writes  the  column  for  re¬ 
laxation  and  says  he  gets  more 
fun  out  of  it  than  from  most  of 
the  other  things  he  has  to  do  on 
his  job. 

The  column  is  usually  knocked 
out  every  afternoon  in  about  an 
hour,  when  he  has  no  interrup¬ 
tions,  or  it  may  stretch  over 
several  hours  when  he  has  to 
break  in  and  referee  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  editors. 

The  country  boy,  born  in  the 
hills  of  Tennes.see,  hc^  come 
quite  a  ways.  Executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  string  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  not  child's  play  but 
his  native  sense  of  humor  makes 
it  almost  that  and  is  equally  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  daily  Passing  Pa¬ 
rade  column. 

One  thing  about  it.  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  he  doesn’t  have  to 
have  it  O.K.’d! 


SCOTT 

"The  Modern  Newspaper  Press” 

Rigidity  and  Smoothness  of  Inking  and 
Impression 

Quietness  of  Operation 

Truly  Concentric  Gear  Mounting 

Alloy  Gear  Steel  of  Unbelievable  Strength 
and  Durability 

Silent,  Durable  Ink  Cylinder  Drive 
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Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS 
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I  IN  NEW  ENGLAND . . . 
i  LARNIN’  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 


IN  business  since  1636.  That's  New  England's  record  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Ever  since  Harvard  was  founded  sixteen  years  after  the 
Mayflower  dropped  anchor.  New  England  has  been  doing  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business  in  colleges  and  universities.  Today  this  "Classroom  of 
the  Nation"  boasts  134  colleges  and  universities,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  over  128,000  students.  And  the  estimated  1948  income 
to  New  Englcmd  from  her  educational  plants  is  $129,959,921. 

Yes,  lamin'  is  Big  Business  in  New  England.  And  it  helps  to  IJk 

make  this  region  one  of  the  most  advanced  socio-economic-  //Jl/ 

ally  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  this  economic  security.  ///f  A 

New  England  is  able  to  obtain  a  relatively  large  share  /j/. 

of  the  national  income.  /// 
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Education  and  all  the  other  profitable  big  businesses 
make  busy  New  England  a  rich  market  for  the  easy 
sale  of  goods.  (Incidentally,  retail  sales  in  New 
England  are  FOUR  times  greater  than  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.) 


execu- 
ave  to 


So  sell  YOUR  goods  in  New  England  and  sell  them 
easiest  through  New  England's  well-read  news¬ 
papers,  with  their  3,607,391  coverage  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  2,201.421  occupied  dwellings. 


script  (E),  Pittsfiald  Berliihir*  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gaiette  (MCE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuiet  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E), 
Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridge¬ 
port  Pott  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MCE), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (Sj,  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  New 
Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (ECS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MCE),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  C  American  (MCE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MCS). 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barre  Timas  (E),  Bennington  Banner 
(E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS — Beverly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globe  (MCE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Pott 
(M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  C  Ameri¬ 
can  (MCE),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S), 
Brackton  Enterprise  C  Timas  (E),  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall  River  Herald 
Newt  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
Newt  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MCE)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New 
Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams  Tran¬ 


This  mat'  visuals  the  locations  of  some 
of  .Vn«'  l-niilanil's  colli'iics  and  universi- 
lies,  many  of  them  both  famous  and 
histimic.  I  here  are  numerous  smaller 
institutions,  equally  important,  and  a 
prideful  system  of  public  schools.  It 
should  he  noted  that,  in  certain  larqe 
city  areas,  there  are  imposinq  numbers 
of  individual  colleges  and  universities, 
impossible  of  shmving  on  the  map. 
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WISCONSIN  STATUTE 

EVJUE,  editor  of  the  Madison 
( Wis. )  Capital  Times,  has  been  fighting 
that  state's  rape-name  statute  almost  single- 
handedly  and  is  doing  a  good  job  of  show¬ 
ing  how  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  it  is 
Evjue's  prosecution  under  this  law  is  still 
pending  in  the  courts. 

In  November,  1947,  he  deliberately  vio¬ 
lated  the  statute  by  printing  the  name  of 
a  co  ed  criminal  assault  victim  whose 
companion  had  been  murdered.  He  fig¬ 
ured  it  was  news.  Prosecuted  by  the 
county  attorney,  Evjue  contended  the  law 
was  unconstitutional  and  the  Superior 
Court  agreed.  Last  July  1  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversed  the  lower  court. 

In  December  the  Capital  Times  pub¬ 
lished  the  wire  service  story  of  the  sex 
murder  on  Guam  but  omitted  the  San 
Francisco  girl’s  name  in  six  places  leav¬ 
ing  them  blank  in  the  story.  An  inserted 
box  explained  “other  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  and  pictures  of  females 
in  rape  cases  with  apparent  immunity. 
The  Capital  Times  does  not  seem  to  share 
such  immunity.” 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  paper  carried  an 
editorial  setting  down  the  violations  of 
the  law,  accidental  and  deliberate,  by 
other  papers  in  the  state.  Having  kept 
a  record.  Evjue  listed  the  papers  that 
printed  the  Guam  story  naming  the  girl. 
The  editorial  said  the  “law  was  violated 
20  times.”  Then  it  named  seven  papers 
that  carried  the  name  of  a  girl  in  a 
Wisconsin  rape-murder  story  last  fall.  It 
detailed  the  figures  on  the  Colorado  co-ed 
rape-slaying. 

The  editorial  stated:  “Obviously,  the 
newspapers  are  making  a  mockery  of  the 
law.  Either  it  should  be  enforced  or  it 
should  be  repealed  or  rewritten  to  make 
it  workable.” 

The  Wisconsin  law,  as  Evjue  states,  is 
a  farce  and  it  should  be  repealed.  Re¬ 
writing  won’t  make  the  law  any  better. 
The  citizens  of  Wisconsin  cannot  be 
screened  from  the  out-of-state  newspapers 
and  magazines  entering  the  state  that  will 
publish  what  the  Wisconsin  papers  can¬ 
not — not  to  mention  the  radio.  ’The  flow 
of  information  cannot  be  stopped  at  state 
borders. 

It  would  be  best  for  the  Wisconsin  legis¬ 
lature  to  acknowledge  that  fact  and  erase 
a  20-year-old  anachronism. 

BALTIMORE  GAG 

PROOF  of  the  above  truism  under  the 
Consitutional  guarantee — the  flow  of 
information  cannot  be  stopped  at  state 
borders — is  contained  in  the  contempt  of 
court  fight  going  on  in  Baltimore. 

The  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  forbid  publication  of  any  state¬ 
ment  an  accused  person  may  make  after 
arrest,  reports  about  his  actions  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  past  criminal  record,  or  dis¬ 
closures  about  evidence  found  by  police. 

Last  summer  Baltimore  police  arrested 
a  murderer  who  confessed  to  killing  two 
children  in  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Baltimore  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
kept  silent  on  many  details  of  the  crimes 
because  of  the  gag  rule  but  the  Washing- 


Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. — 
Matthew,  VI ;  34. 


ton  papers,  circulating  freely  in  Baltimore, 
carried  the  complete  story.  Subsequently, 
radio  stations  in  the  Maryland  city  quoted 
the  Washington  newspaper  stories  bring¬ 
ing  contempt  citations. 

This  is  censorship  by  the  courts  and  is 
even  worse  than  attempted  censorship  by 
legislation.  It  is  obviously  unworkable 
and  patently  unconstitutional.  It’s  absurd¬ 
ity  is  apparent. 

The  Baltimore  justices  can  jail  every 
editor  and  every  radio  announcer  in  Mary¬ 
land  but  they  still  can’t  touch  those  in 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  etc. 
Try  as  they  might  they  can’t  seal  up  the 
residents  of  Maryland  or  Baltimore  in  a 
news  vacuum  of  their  own  making. 

The  sheer  hopelessness  of  the  idea  should 
indicate  to  them  the  certainty  of  its  un¬ 
constitutionality. 

PRINTER  SHORTAGE 

A  SURVEY  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  reveals 
an  appalling  shortage  of  manpower  in  the 
composing  rooms  of  that  state.  It  Is  prob¬ 
ably  duplicated  in  other  states. 

One  hundred  twenty-nine  dailies  re¬ 
ported  a  need  of  180  additional  journey¬ 
men  printers  to  man  their  composing 
rooms  adequately  and  without  overtime 
payments.  The  weekly  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  a  need  for  another  100  printers. 

This  shortage  of  printers  would  be  bad 
enough  if  publishers  could  see  an  end  to 
it  some  time  in  the  future.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  PNPA  survey,  there  will  never 
be  sufficient  manpower  under  the  present 
apprenticeship  program. 

There  are  about  250  apprentices  in  the 
daily  shops.  Under  the  six-year  training 
program  about  40  become  journeymen 
every  year.  The  survey  reveals  an  aver¬ 
age  age  of  47  among  journeymen  and 
actuarial  death  rates  show  more  than  40 
leaving  employment  every  year.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  of  printers  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  to  the  demand. 

This  spells  bad  news  for  publishers. 
But  they  can  remedy  it  to  some  extent 
if  they  are  forced  into  using  labor  saving 
devices. 

We  should  think  the  ITU  officers  and 
members  would  be  particularly  concerned 
with  a  system  that  means  the  slow  death 
of  the  union — a  more  rapid  death  rate 
than  initiation  rate — plus  forcing  employ¬ 
ers  to  find  other  methods.  A  printer  can 
be  trained  in  two  or  three  years  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  be. 


NEXT  OF  KIN 

THE  COLLISION  of  the  Coast  Guard  ice¬ 
breaker  Eastwind  off  the  Jersey  coast 
with  an  oil  tanker,  and  the  death  of  10 
Coast  Guardsmen  and  serious  injury  to 
21  others,  is  a  timely  example  of  why  the 
armed  forces’  “next  of  kin”  rule  on  re¬ 
leasing  names  of  casualties  should  be 
abolished  in  peacetime. 

There  were  160  officers  and  men  aboard 
that  ship.  The  CG  withheld  names  of  the 
dead  and  injured  “pending  notification  of 
next  of  kin.”  When  the  story  hit  the  head¬ 
lines  there  were  160  families  needlessly 
thrown  into  despair  and  anguish  because 
their  brother,  son,  father  or  husband  might 
have  been  among  the  casualties.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  those  families  might  have  I 
been  spared  that  worry.  To  10  families,  J 
grief  was  Inevitable  anyway. 

The  same  thing  occurs  frequently  when 
an  Air  Force  plane  is  in  an  accident. 
The  family  of  every  man  stationed  at  the 
air  base  is  caused  needless  concern  every 
time  there  is  a  crash.  Immediate  release 
of  names  would  avoid  that  and  would 
hasten  the  ill-tidings  to  the  unfortunate  ; 
families  by  only  a  few  hours.  : 

This  week  the  Pope  Field  Air  Force 
Base  near  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  released 
immediately  the  names  of  three  crew¬ 
men  killed  in  the  crash  of  a  C-82  from 
which  paratroopers  had  successfully  es¬ 
caped.  It  was  an  unusual  procedure. 
Washington  Defense  headquarters  stated  ' 
it  was  a  “purely  local”  action  and  did  not  ' 
signify  a  change  in  policy  generally.  How-  1 
ever,  it  was  admitted  the  question  of  I 
policy  change  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  policy  change  cannot  be  made  too 
quickly.  In  peacetime  there  is  no  reason  : 
for  this  “next  of  kin”  rule.  The  welfare  ■ 
of  the  many  should  take  precedence  over 
the  unhappiness  and  grief  of  the  few  to 
whom  it  is  inevitable. 

lOURNAUSM  ACCORD 

THE  DECISION  of  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Administrators 
(with  only  three  members  dissenting)  to 
meet  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
the  Association  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  is  welcome.  I 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  merger  of  j; 
the  three  groups — proposed  by  many  in¬ 
cluding  E&P — is  in  the  immediate  future. 
But  it  does  augur  a  closer  accord  between 
the  rival  groups  and  reflects  a  desire  of 
the  memberships  to  get  together  on  a 
harmonious  basis,  if  possible. 

There  has  been  disagreement  over  ac¬ 
crediting  practices  between  AASDJ  and 
ASJSA  and  sharpshooting  at  the  former 
when  it  changed  its  name  last  year  from 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 

The  accrediting  procedure  is  an  attempt  ^ 
by  far-sighted  newspaper  editors,  publish-  f 
ers  and  journalism  educators  to  raise  the 
standards  of  education  in  journalism  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  and  the  pro¬ 
fession.  What  is  so  controversial  about  that  ‘ 
thesis  that  educators  cannot  agree  on  iff  i 
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H.  F.  G.  ANDREAE  has  been 

elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Oregonian  Publishing 
Co..  Portland,  Ore.,  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Frede¬ 
rick  W.  Leadbetter.  Andreae  is 
vicepresident  of  Columbia  River 
Paper  Mills  and  Oregon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  and  in  the  past 
year  had  represented  his  grand¬ 
father  on  the  board  in  the  lat¬ 
ter's  absence. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
News,  and  P.  H.  Batte,  general 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
Observer,  have  been  named  to 
a  publicity  committee  to  aid 
Davidson  College  raise  $2,500,- 
000  for  future  development. 

Manchester  Boddy,  publisher, 
and  Sarah  Boynoff,  feature 
writer,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
have  been  presented  citations 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  a  series  on  housing 
swindles  of  veterans. 

P.  A.  Blossom,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  BrocJcport 
(N.  Y.)  Republic-Democrat,  is 
celebrating  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  vacationing  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  Brockport  Republic 
in  1899. 

Paul  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  publisher  of 
the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State 
Journal,  has 
been  elected 
president  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the 
Greater  Lansing 
C  0  m  m  u  n  i  ty 
Chest.  He  had 
served  as  vice- 
president  of  the 
agency  during 
1948  and  was  a 
board  member  for  a  year  before 
that. 

Jones  Osborn,  publisher  of 
the  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily  Sun, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Yuma  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  is  a  member  of  the 
general  centennial  committee 
planning  the  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Epis- 


GUESS  WHERE 

Arch  Ward,  sports  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Ward  | 
are  all  decked  out  for  their  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii. 


copal  Diocese  in  Texas,  Jan. 
23-25. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  I 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  ( Ind. ) 
Tribune,  who  has  been  ill  in 
his  home,  is  back  at  his  desk. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  publisher  of  the 
Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  has  been  reappointed  to 
a  three-year  term  on  the  board 
of  Sheldon  Memorial  Hospital, 
Albion. 

George  Savage,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lone  Pine  ( Calif. ) 
Independent  and  after  his  war 
service  as  a  Navy  lieutenant- 
commander  publisher  of  the 
South  Pasadena  ( Calif. )  Review, 
will  don  his  uniform  for  two 
weeks  in  February  for  active 
duty  with  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Savage  sold  the  Review  a  year 
ago  and  became  secretary  of  the 
California  Highway  Commission. 

Dolph  Simons,  publisher  of 
Lawrence  ( Kan. )  Journal- 
World,  is  flying  around  the 
world  with  Vice  Admiral  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Carney  inspecting  naval 
facilities.  They  are  scheduled 
to  return  Feb.  25. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Associated 
Press  in  charge  of  world  serv¬ 
ice,  left  by  plane  from  New 
York  City,  Jan.  14,  for  a  trip  to 
Paris,  London,  Copenhagen  and 
other  points  abroad.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  in  three  weeks. 

Ted  O.  Thackrey,  co  -  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  New  York 
Post  Home  News,  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  the  William  Bernstein 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Memorial  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  Zionist 
cause.  At  a  public  reception  in 
New  York  City,  he  was  hailed 
as  "a  valiant  champion  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  civil  liberties." 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr,,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Boise  ( Ida. )  Statesman, 
has  received  the  Air  Force  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Civilian  Award  for 
his  leadership  of  the  Air  Force 
Association.  In  the  Pacific  war 
he  shot  down  Admiral  Yama¬ 
moto.  chief  of  the  Jap  navy. 


On  the  Business  Side 


DE  VAN  M.  DUMAS  has  been 
named  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  M.  J.  Gibbons,  national 
advertising  department  head, 
and  M  S.  Bright,  special  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  All 
three  had  been  with  the  paper's 
advertising  staff. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  circulation 
manager,  Portland  (  Ore. )  Jour¬ 
nal.  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Governor’s  State  Committee  on 
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Children  and  Youth,  part  of  a 
national  program  that  will  cul¬ 
minate  with  a  conference  in 
Washington  in  1950. 

Louis  Shannan,  who  has  been 
with  the  Tulsa  ( Okla.  •  World 
and  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal. 

Frank  T. 
Kreutz.  until 
recently  p  r  o  - 
duction  mana¬ 
ger  for  the 
House  and  Le- 
land  advertising 
agency,  P  o  r  t - 
land,  has  been 
named  manager 
of  the  Portland, 
Ore.  office  of 
Pacific  Slope 
N  e  w  s  p  a  pers. 

Kreutz  Inc.  He  succeeds 
David  Gordon. 
who  resigned  to  work  for 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co. 

R.  S.  Nicholson  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 
and  Carl  Signs  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager. 

A.  B.  (Barrie)  Young.  Jr, 
former  associate  editor  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (la.)  Acorn,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  emplove  services  assis¬ 
tant  for  the  Hardware  Mutuals 
Insurance  Companies  at  Stevens 
Point.  Wis.,  and  will  edit  the 
employe  magazine. 

Ian  G  MacFarlane  has  been 
named  advertising  manager, 
and  Art  L.  Perry,  circulation 
manager,  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C. )  News-Herald.  F.  Rex 
Werts.  business  manager  and 
advertising  director  for  the  past 
two  years,  resigned  to  join  the 
Walsh  advertising  agency  in 
Windsor.  Ont.  MacFarlane  was 
once  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Westminster  Columbian: 
Perry  was  with  Gray’s  Harbor 
Washingtonian. 

Joseph  J.  Gesick,  formerl.v 
with  the  New  York  Post  and 
Bronx  Home  News.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  New  York 
World  -  Telegram  advertising 
staffs,  has  been  appointed  travel 
and  resort  manager  of  Theodoro 
Advertising  Service.  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  representatives  for  the 
Post  Home  News.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1947. 

William  Tyler,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  February,  will  report  for 
work  in  the  business  office  of 
the  McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- 
Journal.  where  he  will  handle 
advertising  and  circulation. 

Allen  H.  Douglas,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Au¬ 
gusta  ( Ga. )  Herald,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  Valdosta. 
Ga.  and  Lowndes  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Thoredore  M.  Metzger,  news¬ 
paper  and  wire  service  writer 
whose  last  editorial  job  was  as- 
.slstant  to  the  publi^er  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  has  joined  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  <  O. ) 
Times-Star  advertising  director, 
is  new  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s 
Friendly  Relations  Committee. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"Any  minute  now,  he'll  get  oil  his  crack  about  radio  advertising— 
'Advertising  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.' " 


designed  to  improve  racial  and 
religious  relations. 

William  H.  Starkey  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Cincinnati  (O. )  En¬ 
quirer  research  director  to  be¬ 
come  research  assistant  in  the 
sales  promotion  division  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  10.  He  formerly 
was  in  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Press  research  department. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

NATALIE  ALWARD  has  been 

named  news  editor  of  Station 
WGAN  in  Portland.  Me.,  radio 
affiliate  of  the  Guy  CJannett 
Publishing  Co.  She  succeed.s 
Dwight  E.  Sargent,  who  has 
become  editor  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald. 

Newton  C.  Reed,  retired 
church  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express,  has 
been  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
Employes'  Federal  Credit  Union 
of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co. 

Edwin  C.  Moore,  retired  state 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  is  writing  a 
thrice-weekly  column  of  mem¬ 
oirs  under  the  title  "All  In  A 
Lifetime.” 

Joseph  D.  Kamin.  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  and  one¬ 
time  clerk  with  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  added  to  the  AP 
staff  in  Portland.  Mle. 

June  Patterson,  once  a  re¬ 
porter  at  Falkirk,  Firth-on- 
Forth,  Scotland,  has  become  a 
society  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News. 

Marion  Kerr  has  joined  the 
Buffalo  News  as  an  editorial  de¬ 
partment  artist. 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  business 
and  finance  writer  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  ( R.  1. )  Journal  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  as  an  editorial 
writer.  He  replaces  Leslie 


Moore,  who  leaves  next  month 
for  a  year’s  study  of  Western 
Germany  under  a  Reid  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Joseph  H.  Martin,  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday 
Star,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Del-Mar-Va  press  associa¬ 
tion. 

Jack  Miles,  news  editor  for 
Gannett  Newspaper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  for  the  past  six 
months,  has  resigned.  He  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans. 

Fred  J.  Noeth.  who  resigned 
Jan.  1  as  editor  of  the  Griscom- 
owned  Centre  Island  News  after 
15  years,  has  started  a  new  week¬ 
ly,  the  Mid-Island  Herald,  serv¬ 
ing  Hicksville  and  other  com¬ 
munities  on  Long  Island. 

Clyde  K.  Blackwell,  who  has 
worked  on  the  Akron  (O. )  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times.  and  Greenfield 
( Mass. )  Recorder-Gazette,  this 
week  was  appointed  editorial 
advisor  of  student  publications 
at  Colgate  University,  N.  Y.  He 
will  also  teach  several  courses, 
including  news  writing. 

Don  Fairbairn,  once  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  joined  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Blue  Cross 
in  his  home  city. 

Lanse  McCurley,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
has  learned  his  “Deer  Hunt 
Party,’’  will  be  included  in  the 
Dutton  Company’s  Best  Sports 
Stories  of  19^. 

Helen  Hennon,  1948  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  Kansas  State 
College,  has  become  women’s 
page  and  farm  editor  of  the 
Leader-Enterprise,  a  semi-week¬ 
ly  in  Montpellier,  O.  She  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  County  Register  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Kan. 

Don  E.  Metcalf  and  James 
W.  Hall,  recent  journalism 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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New  Weilern  Home  Office  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  covers  two  blocks  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles. 


It's  the  insurance  center  of  the  west 

war 

e  • .  America's  third  largest  market! 


America  is  moving  West  .  .  .  to  stay!  In  1947,  sales  of  life 
insurance  in  California  totaled  $1,195,539,000 — second  only 
to  New  York.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  over  one-third 
of  these  sales  were  made  to  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
This  ability  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  life  insurance  is 
just  one  more  indication  of  the  wealth  and  buying  power  of 
the  3,908,477  people  who  make  up  Los  Angeles  —  now  the 
third  largest  market  in  America.  And  to  reach  this  great 
market  effectively,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  using  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — now  with  the  largest  home-delivered 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  west  of  Chicago! 

Circulation — ABC  Audit  Report  for  twelve  month.s  endinK  September  30.  I!*48:  Daily.  412.31!t:  Sunday,  78!t.333. 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  LOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 

>  Times  has  completed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal- 
)'  yses,  buying  habits,  routes, 

etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  "Los  Angeles  — 
City  Without  Limits."  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD -NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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New  Executives 
Are  Appointed 
At  Edmonton 

Edmonton,  Can.  —  H.  L. 
Straight,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin,  has 
announced  the  retirement  of  a 
veteran  newspaperman  and  the 
appointment  of  two  others  to 
new  posts. 

Retiring  Feb.  1  is  Robert  J. 
Robb,  after  27  years  of  news- 
papering  in  Edmonton,  25  of 
which  were  spent  as  general 
manager  of  the  Bulletin. 

Thomas  N.  Dwan,  advertising 
director  of  the  Bulletin  for  10 
years,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  and  Edward  J. 
Short,  who  has  been  employed 
with  the  Bulletin  for  20  years, 
replaces  Robb  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Dwan  will  continue  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  addition  to  his 
new  duties  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Short  started  with  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  circulation  department  20 
years  ago. 

Stewart  E.  Kidd,  a  veteran  of 
23  years  in  the  newspaper  held, 
has  recently  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bulletin.  He 
commenced  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  carrier  boy  in  1926, 
with  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

■ 

Youths  Inherit  Share 
In  Copenhagen  Paper 

Chicago — The  story  of  how  a 
Chicago  telephone  operator  and 
her  brother,  a  GI  student,  be¬ 
came  part  owners  of  a  famed 
Danish  newspaper  ( E  &  P,  Jan. 
1,  page  9)  was  revealed  last 
week. 

Miss  Lorraine  Nielson  and  her 
brother,  Odvar  Nielson,  received 
documents  that  they  had  in¬ 
herited  the  estate  of  Mariane 
Carla  Polly  Berling,  who  was  a 
part-owner  of  the  Copenhagen 
Berlingske  Tidende.  Many 
years  ago,  M)iss  Berling  had  be¬ 
come  engaged  to  Trygge  Niels- 
sen.  a  brother  of  Lorraine’s 
father.  Ole  Nielsen. 

Family  objections  to  the  match 
prevented  the  marriage.  Seven 
years  ago,  Trygge  died.  Last 
Dec.  7,  Mariane  also  died.  She 
was  buried  beside  Trygge.  Her 
will  left  525.250  Danish  kroner, 
($105,000)  to  the  young  Chi¬ 
cagoans. 

■ 

NLRB  Marking  Time 
On  ITU«  Hanson  Sa'y’s 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Is  marking  time  on  I’m 
cases  and  decisions  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  immediate  future, 
according  to  Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  Board,  Hanson  advised 
publishers,  is  waiting  to  see 
what  Congress  will  do  about  re¬ 
pealing  or  modifying  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  Meanwhile,  he 
reminded,  the  federal  court  de¬ 
cree  against  im  stands. 

‘‘Publishers  should  insist  upon 
contracts  for  a  definite  term  with 
mutually  satisfactory  provisions 
in  compliance  with  the  law," 
Hanson  stated. 


Personal 

continued  from  page  28 


graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  have  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Times-News. 

Metcalf  will  be  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  replacing  Nelson  War¬ 
ner,  who  resigned  last  month 
to  become  assistant  to  Barton 
Spartes,  biographer  and  mag¬ 
azine  writer,  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Doris  Lockerman,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  has  been 
named  Atlanta’s  1949  Woman  of 
the  Year  in  Business. 

Joe  H.  Hall  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger  to  join  the 
Walker  County  Messenger, 
edited  and  published  by  his 
father,  E.  P.  Hall,  in  Lafayette, 
Ga.  L.  P.  Patterson  succeeds 
him  on  the  Ledger.  Hall  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  Decatur 
( Ga. )  DeKalb  New  Era  and 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Free  Press. 
Patterson  was  with  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Journal,  the  Dothan 
( Ala. )  Eagle,  and  more  recently 
was  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Fulton-DeKalb  Hospital 
Authority. 

Esther  Young,  Augusta  (Ga. ) 
Chronicle  city  hall  reporter,  has 
been  named  assistant  society 
editor  for  that  paper. 

Sallie  MacFarlane  has  been 
named  food  editor  for  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga. )  Herald,  which  will 
begin  publication  of  a  weekly 
food  column  Jan.  27. 

James  H.  Herring  has  given 
up  the  labor  beat  on  the 
Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  Gazette  to 
become  public  relations  director 
for  Morris  Harvey  College, 
Charleston.  He  previously  was 
with  the  Beckley  ( W.  Va. )  Post- 
Herald  and  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail. 

Skip  Johnson,  sports  staffer 
for  the  Charleston  Gazette,  has 
taken  on  extra  duties  as  sports 
publicity  director  for  Morris 
Harvey  (College. 

Victor  J.  Jacobs  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  W.  Va.  United  Press  bureau, 
succeeding  Raymond  Wilson, 
who  transferred  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  U.P.  bureau.  Jacobs, 
who  once  worked  for  Trans- 
Radio  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  night  manager 
of  the  Charleston  U.P.  bureau. 

Sherman  Shore,  city  editor, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel, 
has  been  given  a  direct  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  major  in  the  staff  and 
administrative  section  of  the 
Army  reserves. 

Bob  Quincy,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Evening  Telegram,  is 
now  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News. 

Frederick  R.  Barkley,  for¬ 
merly  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  New  York  Times,  edi¬ 
tor-analyst  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  author  of  several 
magazine  articles  and  books,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  as  business 
and  real  estate  reporter. 

Robert  Preston,  who  had 


been  a  photographer  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
is  now  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  as  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher. 

Jay  F.  Fleming,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot  and  former  sports 
editor,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jackson  Booster 
Club,  which  promotes  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  in  the  city. 

M.  A.  LaLiberte,  a  Flint, 
Mich.,  newspaperman  for  11 
years  and  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Michigan 
office  of  price  administration, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  state  liquor  control  commis¬ 
sion. 

Charles  M.  Sheridan,  for  the 
past  20  years  a  news  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Washburn  (Wis.) 
Times,  resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  penning  articles  for 
magazines  and  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Ross  M.  Dick,  business  news 
editor,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  I^ess 
Club. 

William  R.  Miner,  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star-Times,  is 
now  on  the  publicity  staff  of 
Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  once  a  special 
writer  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  old  Chicago 
Sun  and  later  served  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  capacity  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Harry  Quin,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Edinburg 
( Tex. )  Daily  Review,  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  Jan.  24. 

R  W.  Barry,  managing  editor, 
Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
continuing  study  committee  of 
the  Arizona  Members  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Ernest  Mancinelli.  formerly 
with  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ari¬ 
zona  Times,  has  moved  to  the 
Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce 
publicity  staff. 

Donald  F.  Wilson  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle,  and  will  be  In 
complete  charge  while  Sen. 
Elmo  E.  Smith,  publisher,  is 
serving  in  the  state  legislative 
session.  Wilson  was  formerly 
with  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News 
and  Anderson  ( Ind. )  Herald. 

Dale  Armstrong,  one-time  ra¬ 
dio  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  screenwriter,  and  recent¬ 
ly  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  for  Trans  World 
Airlines,  has  joined  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  International  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  public  relations  director. 
He  will  headquarter  in  London. 

Jack  Seymour  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  South 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Review,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  W.  Neill,  who 
shifted  to  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News.  Seymour  formerly 
worked  on  the  Pelham  (N.  Y.) 
News,  edited  an  Army  news¬ 
paper  and  more  recently  was 
editor  of  the  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coast  News. 

Carl  Welti,  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  reporter, 
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has  been  elected  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild 

Lynn  C.  Thomas,  former  war 
correspondent  and  publisher  of 
the  Westminster  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  recently  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Berry. 

Vera  Jones  has  come  to  Ore¬ 
gon  from  Missouri  and  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Salem  ! 
Capital  Journal  as  a  proof¬ 
reader. 

Maj.  Hal  D.  Steward,  one- 
time  sports  writer  on  the  Fort  i 
Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan  and  ! 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Newt- 
Miner,  is  the  newly-appointed 
Public  Information  Officer,  First 
Cavalry  Division,  on  occupa-  i 
tion  duty  in  Japan. 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  publisher  of  ) 
the  Chicago  Sun  in  1946  and  in 
1947  was  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Celotex 
Corporation,  Chicago  headquar¬ 
ters,  has  set  up  his  own  offices 
at  104  E.  40th  Street,  New  York 
City,  as  a  service  organization 
to  newspapers. 

Roy  Ringer  has  transferred 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Daily  News  to  the  re¬ 
write  battery,  and  William 
Phillips,  for  two  years  on  the 
copy  desk,  has  moved  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment. 

Fred  Reith,  McCook  Junior 
College  student,  has  been  added 
to  the  McCook  Gazette  sports 
department.  | 


Wedding  Bells 


CECIL  SMITH,  Los  Angelet  i 
Times  general  assignment  r^  f, 
porter,  and  Barbara  Hulse,  Jan  I 
9,  at  San  Francisco.  i 

Dorothy  Louise  Huntington,  [ 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  | 
News  woman’s  pa^e  staff,  and  j 
James  H.  McCormick,  recently.  ^ 
John  G.  Loofbourrow,  night  f 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  ; 
local  desk  in  New  York  City.  J 
and  Louise  Groody,  former  | 
Broadway  musical  comedy  star,  ^ 
Jan.  8.  at  Manhattan. 

John  R.  Deitrick,  Associated  j 
Press  staffer  in  the  Harris-  i 
burg.  Pa.  bureau,  and  Jane  L. 
Roeting.  Jan.  8,  at  Harrisburg. 

Sara  Lamport,  who  has  been  | 
a  Paris  reporter  for  the  Euro-  . 
pean  Edition  of  the  New  York  . 
Herald  Tribune  and  later  was 
in  the  paper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Louis  Azrael,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post  colum¬ 
nist,  Jan.  16,  at  New  York  City. 

Robert  Van  Wagoner,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News  reporter, 
and  Jeanne  Ann  Wilson,  Dec.  28 
at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

■ 

2  Give  Courses 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^Univer 
sity  of  Tampa  announced  this 
week  two  courses  in  its  spring 
adult  education  series  will  be 
taught  by  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Warren  Pierce,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  will  repeat  hu 
■‘Great  Books  of  Our  Times 
course,  and  Rube  Allyn,  out¬ 
door  editor,  will  introduce  a 
course  on  “Marine  Life  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Waters.’’ 
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Announcing  the  NEW 


International  Year  Book  for  1949 

Publication  Date,  January  31,  1949 

A  Directory  to  the  World  of  Daily  ISewspapers 


featured  the  1949  Edition 


Advertising  Agencies  of  the  United  States.  Can¬ 
ada,  Great  Britain.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
Daily  Newspapers:  United  States.  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  Central  and  Latin  America,  Chino. 
Great  Britain.  Ireland,  India,  Japan,  Nether¬ 
lands.  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Other  Foreign  Countries 
Departmental  Editors  of  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Newspapers 
Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates 
Foreign  Language  Newspapers  of  the  United 
States 

Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in  the  United  States 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Newspaper 
Equipment  and  Supplies 
Negro  Newspapers  of  the  United  States 
Newspaper  and  Advertising  Associations,  Clubs, 
and  Organizations 

Newspapers  Offering  Rim-of-Paper  Color 
Newspaper  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada 


News  Services  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
Newspapers 

Personnel,  Advertising  Rates,  and  Circulations  of 
Daily  Newspapers 

A.  B.  C.  Analysis  of  Newspaper  Circulations 
Bibliography  on  Journalism  and  Advertising 
Legal  Decisions  and  Rulings  Affecting  News¬ 
papers 

Newspaper  Groups  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada 

Newspaper  Linage  I^ne-Year  Record  of  23  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cities 

Press  Gallery  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Radio  Stations  Affiliated  with  Newspapers 
Radio  Correspondents'  Gallery 
Ready  Reckoner  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Rates 
and  Circulations  by  States 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
Wage  Scales  for  Newspaper  Mechanical  Unions 


More  Than  100,000  Names  of  Daily  Newspaper  Personnel 
Corrected  and  Revised  to  Date 


HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  COPY 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  of  many  years,  the  new  International  Year 
Book  for  1949  will  be  reserved  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
subscribers. 

If  your  name  is  NOT  on  our  subscription  list,  send  your  subscription  at 
once  (see  rates  below). 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  whose  subscription  is  due  for  renewal,  please  send 
remittance  promptly  so  that  your  name  may  be  on  our  paid  list  before 
January  31st. 

Every  subscriber  of  record  as  of  January  31st  will  automatically  receive 
a  copy  of  the  Year  Book  as  a  part  of  his  subscription.  Extra  copies  of 
the  Year  Book  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers  only  at  $2  per  copy, 
postpaid,  provided  orders  are  placed  in  January. 

BPT  TOim  V I  enough  copies  are  printed  to  meet  our 

lllf  I  I  unit  1  ■  requirements  on  record  as  of  January  31st. 

Subscription  Rates:  Editor  &  Publisher,  52  weekly  issues,  plus  the  1949  Year  Book,  $5  a  year 
in  the  United  States;  $5.50  to  Canadian  addresses;  $6  to  addresses  in  other  countries. 

^1  T  Ill  ^  O  ^  T  T  ^  T  T  O  TI*  D  Times  Tower.  Times  Square. 
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SYNDICATES 

Mandrake  and  Narda 
Look  Like  Creators 


By  Ogden  I.  Rochelle 

CARTOONISTS  often  draw 

heroes  (i.e.  principal  charac¬ 
ters)  that  resemble  themselves. 

This  statement 
is  trite,  with 
varying  degrees 
of  accuracy,  but 
it  is  doubly  true 
in  the  case  of 
“Mandrake,  the 
M  a  g  i  c  i  a  n,” 
drawn  for  King 
Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  by  Phil 
Davis. 

Not  only  can 
Davis  put  on 
silk  topper  and 
cloak  and  pass 
for  Mandrake,  but  Mrs.  Davis 
can  s.ip  into  one  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  frocks  of  Narda.  the 
heroine,  and  Mandrake  fans 
would  see  the  resemblance. 

Mrs.  Davis,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  often  draws  Narda.  An 
artist  in  her  own  right,  and  a 
fashion  illustrator  for  a  St. 
Louis  department  store  until 
early  in  War  II,  Martha  Davis 
got  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
Narda — and  sometimes  the  en¬ 
tire  Mandrake 
strip  —  when 
her  husband 
was  working 
with  the  Cur¬ 
tiss  -  Wright 
Corp.,  illustrat¬ 
ing  Air  Force 
manuals. 

“Without  her 
help,”  says 
Davis,  "Man¬ 
drake  probably 
folded.” 

Mrs.  Davis  enjoyed  her  work 
on  the  strip  so  much  she  stayed 
on  after  the  War.  Now  the 
couple  produce  it  as  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort.  but  Phil  usually  does  Man¬ 
drake  and  Martha  usually  does 
Narda.  They  work  in  a  studio 
in  downtown  St.  Louis,  move 
out  into  the  Ozarks  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 

The  strip  was  hatched  when 
Lee  Falk,  a  St.  Louis  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executive,  asked 
Davis  to  draw  a  dozen  panels 
on  a  speculative  basis.  Davis 
agreed  and  in  1934  Falk  took 
the  idea  to  New  York  and  sold 
it.  Falk  has  continued  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  continuity.  Artist  and 
continuity  writer  are  no  longer 
geographically  close.  Falk,  now 
a  New  Yorker,  spends  his  sum¬ 
mers  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  is  co-owner  of  Cambridge 
Summer  Theater. 

Magician  Mandrake  is  another 
strip  with  double-appeal — to  the 
men  for  adventure  action,  and 
to  the  women  because  of  the 
accurate  modishness  of  Narda's 
wardrobe. 

Davis  denies  any  resemblance, 
especially  Mandrake's  lust  for 
strenuous  exercise. 

"When  I  get  the  desire  to 
exercise,”  he  says,  “I  just  lie 
down  for  awhile  until  it  passes.” 


Emily  Post  Moves 
With  Etiquette 

WITHOUT  LOSS  of  decorum. 

Emily  Post,’s  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  of  questions  and  answers 
on  etiquette  moves.  Jan.  30, 
from  This  Week  to  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Post’s  feature  which  has 
been  in  This  Week  for  15  years, 
ever  since  the  magazine  had 
life,  is  a  Bell  Syndicate  fea¬ 
ture.  It  will  open  in  American 
Weekly  with  a  bang,  and  is  be¬ 
ing  replaced  in  This  Week  with 
a  bang.  There  were  no  hard 
feelings  anywhere  in  the  deal: 
it's  simply  better  policy.  This 
Week  thinks,  to  syndicate  its 
own  people. 

Editor  William  I.  Nichols  says 
This  Week  will  have  a  feature 
called  “Everybody’s  Etiquette.” 
to  be  illustrated  by  Perry  Bar- 
low,  whose  work  is  often  seen 
in  the  New  Yorker.  It  will  be 
written  by  a  host  of  writers, 
who  are  presumed  to  have  spec¬ 
ial  knowledge  of  etiquette  in 
various  fields.  First  article,  Jan. 
30.  will  be  by  John  Kiernan. 
Others  include  Rise  Stevens, 
Benny  Goodman.  Duncan  Hines, 
Robert  Hillyer,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ship- 
ley.  Stanley  Marcus  (Nieman- 
Marcus  Co.).  Henrietta  Nesbitt 
(White  House  etiquettian). 
Sherman  Billingsley,  and  others. 

A  double-page  color  spread 
on  Emily’s  “Most  Embarassing 
Moment”  will  tocsin  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  The  American 
Weekly.  The  title  is  guise  for 
a  biography  of  Mrs.  Post  from 
the  early  1920’s  when  she  was 
persuaded  to  write  “Etiquette” 
against  her  will.  The  book  is 
now  in  its  72nd  printing,  is  a 
manual  at  West  Point,  and  Mrs. 
Post  is  syndicated  in  more  than 
150  newspapers. 

Picked  His  Successor 
THE  cartoons  of  Gluyas  Wil¬ 
liams,  before  he  retired  more 
than  a  year  ago,  pleased  manag 
ing  editors  so  well  that  reprint 
releases  continue  running  in 
some  papers.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  Williams’  replacement, 
Francis  Dahl,  is  a  sharp  car¬ 
toonist.  able  to  win  an  audience 
on  his  own. 

Dahl’s  "ideas  are  funny  and 
his  drawing  is  funny  and  you 
can’t  ask  for  more  than  that 
in  a  cartoonist.”  said  Williams 
about  Dahl.  Williams,  a  down- 
Maine  man.  himself,  admired 
Dahl’s  New  England  caricatures 
in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Trav¬ 
eler.  Bell  Syndicate  says  most 
of  the  Williams  reprints  have 
about  run  out.  and  Dahl  has 
proved  as  popular  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor. 

Nature  Imitates  Art 

EDITORS  at  King  Features 

Syndicate  were  thoughtfully 
studying  the  continuity  of  Alex 


Davis 


Mandrake 
would  have 


Raymond’s  comic  strip.  Rip  Kir¬ 
by,  this  week.  The  real-death 
slaying  in  Florida  of  the  heir 
to  a  large  banking  fortune  was 
strangely  like  a  coming  denoue¬ 
ment  that  Raymond  and  KFS 
have  been  planning  for  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  strip. 

There  were  other  similarities. 
Stuart  Beaumont  of  the  strip, 
like  the  New  York  scion,  was 
one  of  two  sons,  addicted  to 
sports,  flying  his  own  plane, 
and  was  headed  for  a  Florida 
plantation. 

The  strip-character  and  the 
real-life  boy  had  wealthy, 
widowed  mothers.  Both  had 
chosen  women  that  the  parents 
had  not  at  first  approved. 

KFS  executives  said  the  strip 
would  go  ahead,  as  planned,  as 
the  sequence  that  brought  in 
the  Beaumont  family  started  in 
Rip  Kirby  before  development 
on  the  Florida  plantation  by 
several  weeks.  Except  for  the 
coincidence  of  circumstances, 
there  were  no  other  similarities. 
KFS  decided. 

Heart  Attack  Led 
To  Bible  Feature 

DURING  the  War.  when  Don 

Orput  bought  a  weekly  in 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  he  achieved 
a  life-long  dream,  although  it 
was  rather  a  mad  time  for  it. 
what  with  newsprint,  labor  and 
machinery  shortages  develop¬ 
ing.  However,  he  and  his  wife 
were  happy. 

Then  came  a  sad  day.  Don 
Orput  suffered  a  midnight  heart 
attack  and  doctors  said.  "You’re 
through.” 

Orput  nearly  was  through, 
until  he  remembered  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Fred  Colvig  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  now  an  editor 
of  the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post.  The 
suggestion  was  he  make  some 
thing  out  of  his  lifetime  hobby 
— collecting  Bible  references. 

Since  1945  Orput.  assisted  by 
his  wife,  has  been  producing  a 
two-column  feature  called  the 
Dean’s  Bible  Bee.  At  first  done 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Orput 


anonymously,  the  feature  con-  I 
sisted  of  three  questions — usual-  I 
ly  of  current  interest — illustrat-  I 
ed,  accompanied  by  answers  ’ 
that  cited  text. 

The  feature  clicked  with  the 
Oregonian  .  and  several  other 
West  Coast  newspapers,  and  last 
year  was  picked  up  for  syndi¬ 
cation  by  Register  &  Tribuni 
Syndicate. 

Recipes  Promote  Diary 
DON  CRAIG,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
News,  noticed  recipes  in  Hen¬ 
rietta  Nesbitt’s  “White  House 
Diary,”  a  United  Feature  syn¬ 
dication. 

The  recipes  were  reprinted  on 
handbills,  which  also  carried 
the  feature’s  starting  date.  The 
bills  were  stuffed  into  shopping 
bags  at  the  markets,  and  also 
ran  as  ads  in  the  News. 

The  15-installment  series  be 
came  a  hit  with  advertising  ' 
directors.  The  News  claimed 
street  sales  shot  up  the  day 
the  Diary  began. 

Most  Admired 

COLUMNIST  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

for  the  second  successive  year 
has  been  voted  America’s  most 
admired  woman  in  the  Wonum’i 
Home  Companion  reader-poll. 


Add  zest  to  your  sports  page  with  Chet  Adams'  GIGS 
AND  GAGS,  the  popular  two-column  panel  that 
presents  a  quick  daily  take-oll  on  all  sports  and  the 
fans  who  follow  them.  See  proofs  and  prices  now. 
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Damages  Asked 
For  Revelation 
01  'Old  Story' 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishing  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  are  being  sued  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Bus  Lines,  Inc.,  for 
$250,000  for  exemplary  damages 
claimed  from  a  story  in  the 
Gazette  Jan.  7. 

me  story  stated  construction 
of  a  $75,000  building  by  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  bus  lines  was  re¬ 
vealed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Arizona  Cor¬ 
poration  Commission  on  a  re¬ 
quested 'fare  increase.  The  .story 
also  stated  a  Gazette  reporter 
had  sought  pernnission  of  a  Met¬ 
ropolitan  official  to  obtain  a 
picture  and  story  about  the  new 
improvement  and  was  told  he 
•‘did  not  think  the  time  for  pub¬ 
licity  was  ripe  just  now.” 

The  suit  claims  the  defend¬ 
ants  know  the  account  stating 
construction  was  being  told  the 
first  time  was  false,  since  edi¬ 
tions  of  Republic  and  Gazette 
last  November  carried  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  new  building.  Ref¬ 
erence  to  newspaper  files  re¬ 
vealed  a  paid  advertisement  of 
the  construction  firm  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  picture  of  the  building 
and  pictures  of  15  other  build¬ 
ings,  but  without  explanation 
except  to  identify  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  Metropolitan  struc¬ 
ture. 

Irving  A.  Jennin^,  memler 
of  the  law  firm  filing  suit,  is 
president  of  the  bus  lines  and 
president  of  Arizona  Times, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Arizona 
Times. 

m 

Lasky,  de  Toledano 
Write  Espionage  Book 

Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  book 
publishers,  announced  this  week 
they  had  contracted  with  two 
.New  York  newspapermen  to 
write  a  book  based  on  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  Soviet  esinonage  re¬ 
vealed  by  Whittaker  Chambers. 

Victor  Lasky,  staff  writer  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
and  Ralph  de  Toledano,  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek,  wrill  collabo¬ 
rate  on  the  project.  Publication 
has  been  tentatively  set  for 
.\pril. 


Kankakee  Daily 
Journal 
Kankakee,  III. 

employs 
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Gannett' s  Foim 
Produces  Gavel 

Victor  Ridder,  of  the  Ridder 
Brothers  newspaper  group,  has 
given  a  new  gavel  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  It  is 
made  from  wood  obtained  on 
the  farm  of  Frank  Gannett. 
Rochester  publisher  who  was  a 
founder  and  first  president  of 
NYSPA. 

First  to  use  the  new  gavel 
was  William  L.  Fanning,  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers,  retiring 
president  of  NYSPA.  The  new 
president  is  Milton  R.  Miller. 
Batavia  News. 


Cash  Offered 
For  Solution 
To  New  Strip 

Chicago  —  Something  new  in 
contests  was  launched  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Jan.  17,  when 
Dick  Tracy  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ters  went  to  work  in  a  specially 
created  ‘‘whodunit”  strip  serial 
offering  readers  $25,000  in  prizes 
for  the  best  solutions  to  the 
mystery  to  be  unfolded  in  daily 
installments. 

Teaser  ads  carried  by  the 
new.spaper  for  a  week  preced¬ 
ing  the  first  installment  tipped 
off  the  nature  of  the  mystery  by 
asking,  “What  became  of  the 
black  bag  with  one  million  dol¬ 
lars?” 

Running  concurrently  with 
the  regular  daily  and  Sunday 
Dick  Tracy  strip,  the  contest  in¬ 
stallments  are  appearing  in  full 
color  on  the  back  page  of  the 
daily  Tribune  six  days  a  week. 

Chaster  Gould,  creator  of  the 
Dick  Tracy  comic,  is  doing  the 
contest  strip  and  will  head  the 
committee  which  will  judge  the 
solutions  submitted. 
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CARLETON  COLUMN  CLICKS 

Gardeners  and  Farmers 
Like  Scientific  "Fax" 


I  By  John  R.  Kneebone 

WHEN  young  Milt  Carleton  en¬ 
tered  Sweden's  famous  Upp- 
I  sala  University  to  study  for  his 
i  Ph.D.,  his  aim 
!  was  to  follow 
;  pure  science  in 
;  the  footsteps  of 
Uppsala’s  most 
j  famous  son,  the 
great  botanist, 

Linnaeus.  Noth- 
:  ing  was  furth- 
I  er  from  his 
j  thoughts  than 
1  t  h  e  commercial 
seed  trade,  radio 
;  broadcasting  or 
;  newspaper  col-  Carleton 
i  umn  writing. 

1  Since  then,  however.  Dr.  R.  Mil- 
'  ton  Carleton  has  managed  to 
'  win  distinction  in  all  three  fields 
and.  in  addition,  has  built  up  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  re- 
;  search  scientist  particularly  in 
I  connection  with  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers,  plant  hormones,  selective 
chemical  weed  killers  and  other 
means  of  controlling  plant 
growth. 

I  Has  the  "Common  Touch" 
With  all  his  other  activities, 

,  Dr.  Carleton  has  also  time  to 
write  innumerable  articles  on 
I  practical  gardening  and  farming 
which  have  won  him  a  huge  fol¬ 
lowing  among  readers  of  House 
and  Garden,  Better  Homes  and 
j  Gardens,  Flower  Grower,  Coun- 
i  try  Gentleman,  Readers’  Digest 
and  other  popular  magazines. 
'  His  success  in  this  field  is  sum¬ 
med  up  as  follows  ^  Mrs.  Fleeta 
I  Brownell  Woodrofte,  Associate 
j  Editor  of  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens:  “There  is  no  one  we 
value  more  highly  as  a  contrib¬ 
utor.  For  all  his  scientific  back¬ 
ground,  he  is  always  well  re- 
I  ceived  because  his  approach  to 
'  all  problems  is  so  outstandingly 
practical  and  worded  in  such  a 
;  simple  man-to-man  way.  We 
I  hate  to  let  any  of  his  output  go 
I  to  other  magazines.” 

Also  from  the  staff  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Harry  R. 
O’Brien,  famous  as  the  “Plain- 
I  Dirt  Gardener,”  writes  of  Dr. 

!  Carleton:  “There  is  no  man  in 
America  better  qualified  to 
,  speak  to  gardeners  both  ama- 
I  teur  and  advanced.  There  is  no 
.  question  about  his  enjoying  the 
'  confidence  of  everyone  involved 
— amateurs,  research  workers 
and,  of  editors  and  publishers. 

“His  many  years  as  Manager 
of  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  has 
given  him  insight  into  garden- 
1  ers’  needs,  desires  and  problems 
such  as  few  men  in  America 


have.  At  his  home,  he  has  been 
growing  plants  and  carrying  on 
much  of  an  experimental  nature 
with  garden  products.  He  has 
many  contacts  with  horticultural 
groups,  garden  clubs  and  the 
like  and  is  also  well  known  to 
amateur  gardeners  through  his 
extensive  writing  of  articles  in 
magazines.” 

Experience  His  Teacher 
Mr.  O'Brien  might  have  added 
that,  as  Vaughan's  manager  (he 
is  now  director  of  research )  Dr. 
Carleton  personally  answered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  re¬ 
quests  for  advice  from  gardeners 
and  farmers  of  every  degree. 
Here  is  where  he  learned  the 
knack  of  popularizing  scientific 
horticulture  which  has  won  such 
high  favor  for  his  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  also  wins  immediate 
popularity  for  his  “Farm  and 
Garden  Fax"  wherever  this 
helpful  column  makes  its  debut 
in  any  newspaper. 

Newspaper  readers  are  quick 
to  note  and  appreciate  the 
change  when  Dr.  Carleton’s  au¬ 
thoritative  column  replaces  the 
less  professional  efforts  of  other 
writers.  The  latter  are  often 
unable  to  tell  gardeners  more 
than  they  already  know.  Dr. 
Carleton  keeps  them  fully  up  to 
date  on  everything  new  that 
they  can  use.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  significant  that  the  U.  S. 
Army  gave  him  a  2  weeks  head 
start  over  general  release  in  an¬ 
nouncing  DDT,  deadliest  of  bug 
killers,  and  2  months  on  weed 
killer.  2-4-D.  But  these  are  only 
2  of  many  and  Dr.  Carleton’s 
connections  with  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  assure  many  more  im¬ 
portant  “firsts”  for  his  readers. 
This  makes  him  the  darling  of 
the  gardeners  and  farmers  “hot 
stove  league”  as  his  encyclo¬ 
pedic  knowledge  supplies  timely 
information  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  year. 

All  Garden  or  All  Form 
So,  if  you  take  pride  in  giving 
your  readers  nothing  but  the 
best — Dr.  Carleton’s  “Farm  and 
Garden  Fax”  is  a  “natural”  for 
your  columns  and  you  can  have 
it  ajl-garden,  all-farm  or  as¬ 
sorted  to  suit  your  circulation. 
Why  not  get  the  whole  story 
right  now?  Mail  the  coupon  b^ 
low  for  rates  and  sample  re¬ 
leases  on  this  and  other  Hop¬ 
kins  Features  not  now  appearing 
in  your  vicinity. 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-357,  Mellott,  Ind. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Missouri  U.  Develops 
‘Talking  Newspaper’ 


COLUMBIA.  Mo.  —  A  talking 

newspaper  has  become  a  re¬ 
ality  at  University  of  Missouri's 
School  of  Journalism. 

Last  June,  the  school  began 
experimental  facsimile  broad¬ 
casts  with  $20,000  worth  of 
equipment  lent  by  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  and  KXOK. 
Then  on  Nov.  17,  the  school 
started  a  series  of  experiments 
in  multiplexing. 

The  first_  actual  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  voice  and  the  printed 
page  was  begun  when  Meteor¬ 
ologist  H.  C.  Mlc(3omb  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  was  interviewed 
by  newsman  Paul  Adams.  As 
the  Missouri  Fax  weather  map 
appears  before  the  facsimile 
viewer,  Adams  swings  into  an 
informal  audio  commercial  and 
then  interviews  the  meteorolo¬ 
gist  concerning  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  day’s  weather  map. 

The  fax  lab  is  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  15-minute  three- 
page  audio-fax's  casts.  An  audio¬ 
newsman  and  a  photographer 
are  sent  to  the  scene  of  an 
event.  The  newsman  prepares 
on-the-scene  tape  recordings 
while  the  photographer  is  tak¬ 
ing  on-the-spot  pictures. 

Hurried  back  to  the  audio-fax 
laboratories,  the  pictures  are 
quickly  developed  and  worked 
into  a  page  layout.  Meanwhile, 
news  stories  and  headlines  have 
been  prepared  for  the  visual 
page,  and  the  tape  recordings 
are  blended  into  an  audio  com¬ 
mentary  to  be  synchronized  with 
the  page  broadcasts. 

The  experiments  are  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  professor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  and  Prof.  Edward  C. 
Lambert  of  the  school’s  radio 
news  department.  Audio-fax 
advertisements  are  now  being 
designed  by  Prof.  Milton  Gross. 
As  the  ad  appears  in  the  fax  re¬ 
ceiver.  the  announcer  points  up 
the  printed  message  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  pictures. 

Publisher  to  Teach 
At  Illinois  School 
URBANA- CHAMPAIGN.  Ill.— 

Arthur  E.  Strang.  39,  owner- 
editor  of  the  Bunker  Hill  ( Ill.  i 
Gazette  News,  has  been  named 
to  a  new  half-time  post  as  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  will  be  an  instructor 
half-time  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  will  teach  courses 
in  newspaper  advertising  and 
management. 

Illinois  Press  headquarters 
has  been  at  the  university  for 
some  years,  with  Prof.  Reuel  R. 
Barlow  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  serving  as  assocation  .sec¬ 
retary  in  addition  to  his  teach¬ 
ing. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Strang 
attended  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  graduating  in  journalism 
in  1937.  Among  newspaper 
posts  he  has  held  are:  circula¬ 


tion  manager,  Effingham  ( Ill. ) 
Record  -  Democrat;  advertising 
staff,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une;  advertising  manager.  Ex¬ 
celsior  Springs  iMo. )  Standard; 
managing  editor,  Washington 
<  Kan. )  Register,  and  editor, 
Linn  (Kan.)  Linn-Palmer  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Arizona  Scholarships 
TUCfSON,  Ariz. — Three  journal¬ 
ism  scholarships,  the  first  ever 
awarded  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  were  won  by  Fritz  Kes- 
singer.  Miss  Helene  Lewis  and 
Adon  Taft. 

The  awards  financed  by  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association 
were  announced  by  Dr.  Melvin 
T.  Solve,  head  of  the  English 
department.  Considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  selections  were  scholar¬ 
ship  in  journalism  classes,  work 
on  the  campus  paper  and  prob¬ 
ability  of  success  in  practical 
newspaper  work. 

Take  Newspaper  Jobs 

BOULDER,  Colo.— Two  Decem¬ 
ber  graduates  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  College  of  jour¬ 
nalism  have  just  gone  into  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work.  Henry 
C.  McKee  is  on  the  copydesk 
of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Aim- 
lanch-Joumal.  Edward  A.  Ol¬ 
sen  has  taken  the  editorship  of 
the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Journal,  a 
new  weekly. 

Personality  Plus 
LOS  ANGELES  —  Television, 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
Columbia  University's  graduate 
school  of  journalism,  believes, 
will  become  a  vital  aid  to  news¬ 
papers  in  covering  the  news. 

Reporters,  he  said  here,  will 
learn  to  inject  their  own  per¬ 
sonality  into  television  inter¬ 
views  and  events.  T1  ey  already 
are  learning  that  audiences 
watch  both  the  reporter  and  the 
man  interviewed,  and  that  the 
reporter's  television  personal- 
it.v  must  be  developed  just  as 
are  his  techniques  with  a  type¬ 
writer  or  microphone. 
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Average  versus  Tops 
In  TV  Rate  Debate 

TO  the  Editor: 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  Jan. 
15  (Page  11)  issue  the  compre¬ 
hensive  round-up  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  sparked  by  CBS-TV's  claim 
in  a  recent  ad  that  “the  cost  of 
audiences  actually  delivered  by 
a  full-hour  CBS-TV  program  is 
12%  lower  than  the  cost  of 
reaching  people  through  the 
average  full-page  newspaper  ad.” 

There  is  one  slight  slip-up  in 
your  story,  however.  In  my 
original  letter,  in  which  I 
looked  askance  at  TV’s  state¬ 
ment,  I  did  not  question,  as  you 
imply  that  I  did,  the  propriety 
of  comparing  an  "average”  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  with  an 
“average”  one-hour  TV  program 
.  .  .  although  I  did  express  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  an  “average”  full- 
page  newspaper  ad. 

My  principal  point  was,  and 
is,  that  you  can’t  compare  a  top¬ 
rating  TV  program  with  an  aver¬ 
age  full-page  newspaper  ad. 

That,  of  course,  is  exactly 
what  CBS-TV  has  done,  and 
neither  in  his  reply  to  my  let¬ 
ter,  which  started  all  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  nor  in  his  reply  to  the 
later  letter  from  Mr.  Barnes  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  has 
Mr.  Ratner  explained  or  justifi^ 
this  unusual  procedure. 

He  does  say  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  full-hour  TV  program  which 
he  uses  in  his  comparison  has  a 
Hooper  rating  of  51.8'; ,  and  that 
he  is  comparing  this  with  a 
median  readership  figure  of 
43.6%  for  full  page  new’spaper 
ads. 

The  unsoundness  of  CBS-TV's 
claim,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  figures  and  mathe¬ 
matics  as  it  is  a  matter  of  logic 
and  common  sense. 

What  the  CBS-TV  ad  says  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  the 
tallest  man  in  my  company  is 
taller  than  the  average  man  in 
.vour  company. 

What  does  that  prove?  Noth¬ 
ing. 


If  Mr.  Ratner  wants  to  be  con-  ; 
sistent.  if  he  wants  to  prove 
something  meaningful.  why 
doesn't  he  compare  his  top 
Hooper  rating  of  51.8%  for  TV 
with  a  top  full-page  ad  rating 
for  newspapers,  which  will  be 
over  75';  ?  Or,  reversely,  if  he 
wants  to  start  with  the  median 
readership  for  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads  of  43.6'’; ,  why  doesn't  > 
he  compare  that  figure  with  a  i 
median  Hooper  rating  for  full- 
hour  TV  programs? 

And  since  “averages"  for 
over-all  TV  programs  or  over-all 
newspaper  ads  mean  next  to  ' 
nothing,  why  doesn’t  he  compare 
his  unnamed  full-hour  on  CBS-  j 
TV  with  a  full-page  newspaper  . 
ad  in  the  .same  product  classifi-  ! 
cation?  I 

And  since  he  has  singled  out  a  • 
TV  program  on  an  individual 
New  York  station,  why  doesn’t 
he  compare  its  rating  with  that 
of  an  ad  in  an  individual  New  > 
York  newspaper,  say  the  NEWS':  ‘ 

Or  since  he  uses  a  readership 
figure  that  applies  to  all  news¬ 
papers.  why  doesn’t  he  likewise 
use  a  looking-listening  figure  • 
that  applies  to  all  television  | 
stations? 

Frankly,  the  only  conclusion 
I  can  draw  is  that  CBS-TV  has 
indulged  in  phony  research  and  . 
phonier  promotion.  i 

E.  D.  Madden,  * 
Executive  VicePresident, 
American  Newspaper  ! 

Advertising  Network,  Inc 
a 

Ne-w  Weekly  in  N.  J. 
Placed  on  Paid  Basis 

Montclair,  N.  J.  —  The  Ve- 
rona-Cedar  Grove  Times,  a  free 
circulation  weekly  for  14  weeks, 
is  being  placed  on  a  paid  basL^ 
with  an  introductory  rate  of  $I 
a  year. 

Joseph  M.  Cudone,  general 
manager  of  the  Montclair  Times. 
which  “fathered”  the  new 
weekly,  reported  that  it  carried 
39,446  inches  of  advertising  in 
its  first  14  weeks.  Classified 
ads  have  averaged  a  full-page 
each  issue 
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Your  advortisiiig  in  KDITOR  &  PUBLISHKR  is  valuable  in 
at  least  tuo  ways.  That  is,  your  sales-inessage  does  its 
sper  ial,  specifie  job  .  .  ,  and  at  the  same  time  every  page 
does  the  overall  job  of  selling  newspapers. 

There  is  no  clamor  and  condict  on  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
pages  ...  it  is  all  newspaper  talk.  Advertisers  and  agencies 
like  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  that  very  reason.  It 
help;,  them  keep  posted  on  lhi.~  major  medium  —  without 
distraction  or  interruption. 

By  printing  article.'  about  po'tei'.  paper-book  matche.'. 
radio,  magazines,  etc..  KDITOR  ik  I’UBLISHER  could 
attract  more  circulation — but  woidd  that  mean  more  value? 
Smart  newspa|)er  [uiblishers  long  have  knowi)  that  natiorral 


HOW  to  SELL 
the  REAL 
BUYERS! 

ad  \ertising  temU  to  be  roncentraterl  in  a  comparatively 
small  iiimdier  of  agencies.  Sonw  publishers,  for  instance, 
ma\  get  of  their  national  linage  through  less  than  40 

agencies. 

Ob\iousl\.  when  placing  your  pronu>tion.  it  is  practical  to 
be  selective.  ^  our  advertising  in  EDITOR  \  PUBLISHER 
automaticalU  selects  those  ad\ertisers  and  agencies  which 
are  ^enuiae  prospects  for  newspaper  schedules  in  your 
newspaper. 

\ewsiHippriueii  rend  EDITOR  /'(  RUSHER,  intt;  many  are 
ndverlisinfi  executives  ivhose  judgment  and  advice  is  greatly  valued 
by  national  advertisers  when  they  discuss  their  national  problems. 
To  keep  them  Informed  about  your  market  and  tnedi'iw  may,  on 
occasion,  be  more  important  than  you  imaaine. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

S/iof  Neivs  of  .itlverlisln^  aittl  ^eirsfuiftor  Making 

1700  Times  Tower  Building  42d  Street  rnd  Broadway 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

$1,000  a  Day  for  TV; 
An  ‘Answer  to  Prayer’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WHAT  DOES  it  cost  to  operate 

a  modest  television  station? 
The  answer  is  “roughly  SI. 000 
a  day.” 

Happily,"  says  the  National 
•Association  of  Broadcasters, 
‘there  is  another  side  of  the 
picture.  Advertisers  are  buy¬ 
ing  increasingly  large  amounts 
of  television  time.  ...  As  time 
.sales  increase,  operating  costs 
paid  by  the  station  can  be  re¬ 
duced.” 

Average  minimum  operating 
costs,  calculated  for  a  mythical 
specimen  station  in  NAB’s  “Re¬ 
port  on  the  Visual  Broadcasting 
Art.”  total  $356,000  a  year. 
That's  for  a  metropolitan  sta¬ 
tion  using  film,  network,  studio 
and  remote  program  sources 
31V2  hours  a  week  plus  test  pat¬ 
tern  transmission.  The  total 
weekly  operation  runs  to  M 
hours. 

The  itemized  operations  bill 
looks  this  this: 

Transmitter  . $  55,000 

Studio-Transmitter  link  3,000 

Program  nucleus  .  13,000 

Network 

<  14  hrs.  a  week  i  ...  80,000 

Film  (7  hrs.  a  week  i  .  .  65,000 

Remote  ( 7  hrs.  a  week  •  60,000 

•Studio 

3^2  hrs.  a  week  >  .  80,000 


Annual  total  . $.3.56,000 

The  NAB  staff  warns  that  es¬ 
timating  possible  operating  costs 
for  a  new  station  in  a  given 
city  will  not  be  so  simple  as 
just  adding  up  the  operating 
expenses  of  several  existing  sta¬ 
tions  and  dividing  by  the  num¬ 
ber  involved. 

Many  current  operations  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philade  phia,  Washington 
and  Baltimore  don’t  provide 
averages  that  can  be  projected 
nationally,  the  report  states. 

Half  of  the  eight  stations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  sample  for  the 
study  are  writing  off  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  television  equip¬ 
ment  in  four  years;  the  others 
run  from  five  to  eight  years. 

Two  on  the  four-year  depre¬ 
ciation  base  are  owned  by 
manufacturers  of  TV  equipment. 
The  one  on  the  eight-year  base 
is  network-owned. 

In  Chicago  this  week,  the 
Balaban  and  Katz  station, 
WBKB,  proclaimed  its  “Multi¬ 
scope”  as  “the  answer  to  a  tele¬ 
vision  operator’s  prayer.” 

Said  John  Balaban:  “The 
MultLscope  can  put  any  station 
close  to  the  break-even  point. 
It  has  brought  WBKB  exce«i- 
ingly  close  to  that  point — bo 
close  in  fact  that  I  believe  we 
are  probably  now  closer  to  the 
profit  side  of  the  ledger  than 
any  station  in  the  country.” 

From  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  seven 
days  a  week,  the  ingenious  ma¬ 
chine — one  movie  projectionist 
can  handle  it — provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  AP  news,  correct 
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time,  weather  reports,  and  com¬ 
mercials  (by  Kaiser-Frazier  and 
Philco). 

All  this  in  place  of  a  test 
pattern! 

The  Multiscope  is  the  brain¬ 
child  of  John  H.  Mitchell,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  S.  C.  Quin¬ 
lan.  promotion  manager,  of 
WBKB.  They  hope  to  be  able 
to  offer  it  to  the  television  In¬ 
dustry  soon.  An  ideal  feature 
of  the  device.  Mitchell  points 
out.  is  that  its  use  counts  as 
program  time  under  the  FCC 
regulation  requiring  a  com¬ 
mercial  station  to  operate  28 
hours  a  week. 

TTie  Chicago  Sun-Times  ef¬ 
fected  a  cooperative  news  ar¬ 
rangement  with  WBKB  early 
this  month.  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  its  own  station.  WGN- 
■TV.  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  lust  arranged  a  tieup  with 
W*'VR-TV.  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  outlet,  for  promo¬ 
tional  and  special  events. 

at  ARC 

jOtTM  m  x/rAmoAN  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  News 
t'u-  APC  and  Paul  Scheffels  has 
b»en  named  assistant  to  the 
V’cenresident  in  Charge  of  News 
and  SivK*ial  Events.  Madigan  is 
a  Graduate  of  the  Baltimore 
(’^d.)  News  Post  copv  desk  and 
ev-r®T>orter  for  the  Washington 
(DC.)  News.  Scheffels  went  to 
ABC  from  United  Press  in  1943. 

on  Russell 

TH**  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investi- 
eafinn  has  subpoenaed  all 
TaioOTX  footage  made  by  Gene 
Russell  on  the  Mallard  slaving 
(F*rP.  Dec.  25.  page  43). 
>*1so  At+omev  General  Tom 
Giark’s  office  has  reouested  the 
films  for  use  before  the  Senate 
,Tud<»'<arv  Committee  when  it 
considers  President  Truman’s 
c’vil  rights  legislation.  Russell’s 
latest  footage  was  made  at  the 
trial  in  Lyons.  Ga. 

n  Show 

’TVIEWERS  of  a  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  program  over  KTSL 
saw  an  unsch^uled  flistic  flurry 
during  a  debate  on  the  state 
pension  plan.  One  speaker  called 
the  plan  "a  racket,”  whereupon 
a  promoter  of  the  plan  punched 
him  in  the  face.  'Hiere  was  an 
exchange  of  blows  and  video 
cameramen  “ground  away  hap¬ 
pily.” 

Acmiired 

THE  TRIBUNE  CO.,  publisher 
of  the  Warren  (O. )  Tribune, 
is  preparing  to  take  over  opera¬ 
tion  of  WPWN  and  WRRN-FM 
soon,  the  FCC  having  approved 
Purchase  of  the  stations.  Helen 
Hsrt  Hurlbert,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
has  designate  H.  R.  Farrall, 
advertising  director  of  the 
paper,  to  add  the  duties  of  sta¬ 
tion  manager. 


977  Stations  in  AP 

Oliver  Gramling,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  announced 
the  election  of  on  additional 
group  of  radio  stations  that 
raises  AP's  totol  radio  mem¬ 
bership  to  977. 

They  were  elected  by  the 
Board  oi  Directors  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Brochure  Shows 
TV  Handicap 
Same  as  Radio's 

Television’s  inheritance  of 
radio’s  big  handicap — “no  one 
can  look  at  two  programs  at  the 
same  time" — is  pointed  up  in  a 
brochure  which  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt  broadcast  this  week 
to  adverti.sers  and  agents,  in  the 
interest  of  all  newspapers. 

For  illustration,  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives  u.s^  a 
tearsheet  from  the  New  York 
Times  showing  two  ads — one  for 
Chesterfield  and  the  other  for 
Chevrolet — bidding  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  audience  at  the  same 
hour. 

This,  the  brochure  set  forth, 
typified  “a  fundamental  weak¬ 
ness  that  advertisers  and  agents 
cannot  afford  to  ignore,”  while, 
in  contrast,”  a  newspaper  may 
be  read  at  any  time,  referred  to 
as  often  as  the  reader  wishes, 
and  every  advertisement  can  be 
observed." 

Catchline;  “All  advertising  is 
good — newspaper  advertising  is 
best." 

■ 

$400,000  Remodeling 
On  in  Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — First  part  | 
of  the  $400,000  enlargement  and  i 
remodeling  program  of  the  Fort  j 
Worth  Press  has  been  com-  j 
pleted.  Editorial,  composing  and  i 
stereotype  staffs  moved  last 
weekend  into  the  newly-added 
•second  floor  of  the  plant. 

Fixtures  on  the  second-floor  I 
also  are  new,  and  an  air-cooling  i 
system  will  be  put  in  operation  I 
before  summer. 

Work  is  starting  on  renovation  : 
of  the  fir.st  floor  of  the  building. 


Phila.  Bulletin  , 
Sets  Up  Local  , 
‘Freedom  Train'  ’ 

Philadelphia  —  While  the  c 

Freedom  Train  was  here  on  its  t 

last  run.  Attorney  General  Tom  i 

Clark  expressed  the  hope  that  I 

American  ingenuity  might  de  f 

vise  some  way  to  perpetuate  the 
work  symbolized  by  the  travel-  t 
ing  shrine.  1 

To  this  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  s 
letin  responded  by  organizing  v 

a  “Freedom  Train  Local”  by  c 

means  of  which  residents  of  the  r 
Philadelphia  area  will  have  fu^  i 
ther  opportunity  to  examine  at  i  c 
leisure  the  hLstoric  papers  on 
the  train.  c 

The  “Local"  compri.ses  a  col-  )  t 
lection  of  facsimile  reproduc  c 

tions  of  75  of  the  Freedom  1 
Train  documents,  mounted  and  f 
framed,  each  accompanied  by  1 
a  legend  identifying  its  place 
and  significance  in  American  i  <i 
history.  The  "Local”  is  to  be  '> 

taken  to  all  schools  in  this  area  t 

as  they  request  it.  ,  h 

Unveiling  of  the  “Local’  was  I  i 
at  the  Henry  Houston  School  •  I 
Jan.  14  in  the  presence  of  gov-  f  a 
ernment  dignitaries  and  Free-  '  a 
dom  Train  sponsors.  J.  Ed-  i,  H 
ward  Shugrue,  national  director  J 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foun-  r 

dation,  congratulated  Bulletin  * 

management  for  “the  Local  » 

which  extends  the  Freedom  a 

Train  to  the  schools  of  Phila-  P 

delphia  and  its  vicinity.”  s 

Bulletin  management  had  the  s 
ceremonies  televised.  i 
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Idaho  Newsman 
Breadwinner  to 
500  Families 

Pocatello.  Ida. — Feeding  and 
clothing  SOO  families  this  winter 
through  the  power  of  the  press 
is  a  project  undertaken  by  Sam 
Hanson,  34-year-old  columnist 
for  the  Pocatello  Post. 

Hanson  acted  after  learning 
that  the  city  of  35,000  popu¬ 
lation  lacked  a  famil.v  welfare 
agency.  And.  in  20-below 
weather  common  to  the  area 
during  January  and  February, 
no  place  was  available  for  lodg¬ 
ing  down-and-outers — except  the 
overcrowded  police  station. 

Hanson  put  the  question  to 
civic  and  welfare  groups.  After 
three  months,  they  formed  a 
committee  to  “study”  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Community  Chest 
president  pledged  aid  "when  the 
1950  budget  is  made  up.” 

Hanson,  working  18  hours  a 
day  on  the  problem,  couldn’t 
wait  for  1950.  People  were  ac¬ 
tually  starving,  he  reported  in 
his  “Off  the  Beat”  column.  So. 
be  hired  an  old  Eagles  lodge 
hall  shortly  before  Christmas, 
asked  for  volunteer  workers, 
and  served  notice  that  the  city 
had  an  unofficial  welfare  agency’. 

Via  newspaper  column  and 
radio,  he  raised  an  estimated 
$10,000  worth  of  necessities. 
Records  were  not  kept  until 
about  three  weeks  after  the 
project  started,  but  now  they 
show  a  weekly  turnover  of 
stocks. 

About  75  families  are  existing 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  from 
“Good  Neighbor  House”  .shelves. 
The  House  itself  exists  on  a 
similar  basis,  from  the  cellars 
and  closets  of  philanthropic 
citizens  and  civic-minded  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

The  founder  spent  a  lean 
Christmas  as  the  result  of  his 
action.  His  “story”  snowballed 
on  him  until  he  had  time  for 
little  else.  Volunteer  workers 
are  now  handling  the  “business,” 
however,  with  occasional  super¬ 
vision  from  Hanson. 

Hanson,  a  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  political  science  gradu¬ 
ate  in  1940,  worked  for  United 
Press  in  San  Francisco  before 
returning  to  Pocatello,  his  home 
town.  Last  summer,  the  Poca¬ 
tello  veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
gave  him  the  “outstanding,  cit¬ 
izen”  award  for  being  “the  per¬ 
son  we  feel  has  done  the  most 
good  for  the  community.”  Said 
Hanson:  “Gosh.  That's  pretty 
good  for  a  4-F.” 

To  persons  who  criticised  his 
unorthodox  method  of  getting 
speedy  aid  to  those  who  needed 
it,  he  says:  "There  are  those 
who  say,  "Sam  Hanson  is  only 
a  reporter,’  little  knowing  they 
pay  the  highest  compliment  I 
know.” 


Strikes  Fail  to  Stop 
50  Papers  in  31  Cities 

Chicago — Fifty  newspapers  in 
31  cities  published  without  the 
services  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  members  dur¬ 
ing  1948,  after  work  stoppages 
by  the  union,  according  to  a 
bulletin  of  the  ANPA  Special  the  Item. 
Standing  Committee.  diet  e  d 

"There  were  no  known  cases 
of  newspapers  with  suspended 
operations  at  year's  end  because 
of  ITU  walkouts,  nor  were  there 
any  existing  work  stoppages  by 
any  other  newspaper  unions,” 
said  the  ANPA  bulletin. 

Some  Strikes  Since  '45 
In  Chicago,  Hammond,  Rock¬ 
ville  Center,  Jamestown,  Alien- 
ton.  Bartlesville  and  Abilene, 

ITU  work  stoppages  had  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  a  year,  it 
was  pointed  out.  On  21  other 
newspapers  in  14  cities,  ITU 
strikes  extended  back  beyond 
that,  covering  three  years  in 
"Picture  of  Winnipeg,  Can.,  and  St.  Peters- 
f  the  Day,”  burg,  Fla.,  two  years  in  Beau- 
re  news.  mont  and  Trenton. 


Sports  Editor  Ignores 
Odds,  Picks  Winner 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  Ignoring 
the  odds  and  the  confident  pre¬ 
dictions  of  all  his  local  col¬ 
leagues.  Lloyd  _ 

(Hap)  Glaudi. 
sports  editor 

Okla- 

homa  would  ' 

trounce  North 

Carolina  in  the  f  J  j 

Sugar  Bowl  on 

New  Year’s 

Day.  He  was  the 

only  local  scribe 

to  forecast  the  ^ 

game  correctly. 

A  post  -  game  Glaudi 
Item  editorial 
pointed  out  that  Glaudi’s  feat 
was  not  just  an  accident.  He 
also  called  every  Tulane  foot¬ 
ball  game  last  fall — all  eight 
victories  and  the  loss  to  Georgia 
Tech.  Glaudi  became  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  1947,  and  was  with  the 
sports  staff  for  the  12  previous 
years. 


Sam  Hanson  carries  a  box  of  old 
clothing  donated  to  hie  one-man 
“Good  Neighbor  House." 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  Press 

Only  12  Years  Old 

THREE  METROPOLITAN  UNITS 
WITH  DOUBLE  FOLDER 


•  Perfect  Running  Condition 

•  Speed  35,000  to  40,000  Copies  Per  Hour 

•  Straight  23  9  16''  Cut-off 

•  Cline-Westinghouse  Unit  Type  Drive  Motors, 
Reels  and  Tension 

•  Contact  L  J.  Chase,  Production  Manager, 
The  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  for  information 


May  be  inspected  in  operation 
in  the  plant  of 


Covers  Legislature 

Hutchinson,  Kans.  —  Special 
coverage  of  the  Kansas  legisla- 
t'tfe  at  Topeka  is  being  pro- 
nded  for  the  Hutchinson  News 
nerald  by  Sunday  Editor  Stuart 
Awbrey,  who  has  set  up  a  tem¬ 
porary  bureau  in  the  state  capi- 


STAR-TIMES  Publishing  Co 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
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PROMOTION 


Tale  oft  40- Year-Old  Ad 
Still  Doing  Business 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


YESTERDAY’S  newspaper  may 

be  as  dead  as  the  dodo,  but  a 
good  ad,  like  an  old  soldier, 
never  dies.  Lend  an  ear  to  this 
yarn : 

Forty  years  ago,  •  in  1909, 
Henry  Doorly,  now  publisher, 
wa.>  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.  i  World-Herald. 
He  offered  a  prize  of  $5  to  the 
local  display  Scdesman  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  best  idea  for  a  pro¬ 
motional  advertisement  selling 
classified  advertising,  want  ads. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  1909,  Lee 
Smith,  now  promotion  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  ( Calif.  >  Star- 
News,  was  a  proof  boy  on  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Tech¬ 
nically,  he  was  ineligible  to 
enter  Mr.  Doorly’s  contest.  But 
he  decided  anyhow  to  submit 
an  idea.  And  his  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  won  the  five  bucks. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Smith,  celebrating  the  beginning 
of  his  40th  year  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  most  of  it  spent 
in  newspaper  promotion,  dug 
that  old  prize-winning  ad  out  of 
his  files  and  ran  it  again.  The 
only  change  he  made  was  the 
necessary  change  in  logotype, 
Star-News  replacing  World- 
Herald. 

And  it's  a  crackerjack  of  an 
ad,  as  good  today  as  it  was  40 
years  ago.  It  consists  of  the 
single  word  *‘if"  in  caps  and  in 
outline.  Inside  the  outline,  giv¬ 
ing  substance  to  each  of  the  two 
letters,  is  the  copy.  The  copy 
is  good — sharp  and  to  the  point, 
and  written  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  reader’s  self-interest. 

Now  there's  a  spot  of  romance 
for  you.  But,  no  less  impor¬ 
tantly.  there’s  a  lesson  for  you, 
too.  Good  ads  never  die.  They 
bear  repeating  over  and  over 
again.  And  in  a  day  when  cost 
looms  bigger  and  bigger  over 
the  promotion  manager’s  desk, 
this  is  a  thought  worth  bearing 
in  mind. 

Automotive  Facts 

TONY  GLAVTN.  who  runs  the 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  has  come  up 
with  another  excellent  study  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  a  re¬ 
gional  market.  This  time  the 
study  covers  national  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  in  48  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers.  It  is  excel¬ 
lently  put  together  in  a  52-page 
file-size  booklet  and  issued  as 
the  Bureau’s  Bulletin  No.  20. 

The  study  covers  the  10 
months  from  January  1  to  No¬ 
vember  1,  1948.  In  that  period, 
Buick  was  by  far  the  largest 
user  of  newspaper  space  in  New 
England,  taking  l.()89.521  lines 
in  46  newspapers.  The  total 
used  by  the  22  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  covered  by  the  study 
was  5,592,847  lines  in  48  daily 
newspapers. 

Ford  came  second  with  624,- 
750  lines  in  48  papers.  Chevrolet 
and  Kaiser-Frazer  followed  with 
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somewhat  less  linage  than  Ford, 
and  in  45  papers. 

The  study  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  far  beyond  the  automo¬ 
tive  field  as  a  pattern  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  a  manu¬ 
facturing  group  that  has  had  a 
long  and  continuing  experience 
with  newspaper  advertising  as 
its  basic  selling  medium. 

Also  in  the  automotive  field 
this  week  comes  the  fourth  of 
the  series  of  “Automotive  Facts’’ 
being  published  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  This  study 
covers  the  first  nine  months  of 
1948,  when  74,435  new  passenger 
cars  were  sold  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  trading  area. 

The  Inquirer  study  covers 
sales  of  commercial  vehicles  as 
well  as  passenger  cars,  and 
shows  sales  by  makes  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  trading  area.  It  compar-is 
1948  sales  with  sales  in  the  same 
period  of  1947.  This,  too,  is  a 
stud.v  which  is  not  only  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  but  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Annual  Report 
ADD  TO  OUR  report  of  news¬ 
paper  annual  reports  the  one 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times.  It  appeared  as  a  full 
page  in  the  paper’s  year-end 
edition,  Dec.  30,  and  appears 
now  as  a  reprint  fashioned  into 
a  broadside  and  mailed  to  the 
paper’s  advertising  prospect  list. 

It’s  a  good  page.  Headline 
says  that  the  paper  "Builds  for 
Tomorrow,”  adding  that  “every 
reader  benefits  from  1948’s  prog¬ 
ress.”  Copy  covers  mechanical 
improvements,  which  “mean  a 
better  newspaper  every  day"; 
news  and  entertainment;  edi¬ 
torial  service,  recalling  the 
paper’s  exposure  of  sales  tax 
irregularities  and  its  editorial 
campaign  exposing  rent  gougers; 
and  its  public  service  activities 
— junior  town  meetings,  the  sci¬ 
ence  fair,  the  teen  press  club, 
etc. 

Pictures  cover  some  of  the 
paper’s  public  service  activities 
— cooking  school,  air  exhibition, 
learn-to-swim.  etc. 

Tn  the  Bag 

THE  Star  Weekly.  Toronto. 

sends  out  a  neat  folder  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  “want  to  splash” 
telling  them  that  it  costs  only 
7.11  per  1.000  families  to  use  a 
double  page  in  full  color — and 
that’s  splashing  “spectacularly.” 
Uses  a  comic  little  elephant  on 
a  parachute  as  illustration.  Al¬ 
together  a  quietly  impressive 
job. 

Couple  of  good  pieces  from 
Chicago  Herald- American.  Back 
cover  of  the  February  retail 
sales  planning  calendar  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  two-color  ad  that 
tells  an  advertising  result  story 
most  interestingly.  Captions 


bring  together  the  three  parts 
of  the  ad — "it’s  seen.”  “it’s  sold,” 
”in  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican."  Except  for  a  likeness  to 
a  campaign  McCall’s  magazine 
has  been  running  for  a  couple 
of  years  now,  in  design  anyhow, 
this  is  very  good.  As  is  a  simple 
folder  put  out  to  announce  that 
Helen  Wells,  editor  of  the 
paper’s  women’s  pages,  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  Paris  and  London 
spring  fashion  openings.  This 
is  one  of  the  neatest  little  folders 
we’ve  seen  in  a  long  time. 

■'You  can’t  Miss  the  Mrs.”  is 
the  intriguing  caption  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  puts  on  a 
little  mailing  piece  that  tells 
how  a  local  furniture  advertiser 
pulls  consistent  sales  from  his 
consistent  advertising  in  the 
paper. 


Phofo  Pewjew 


ead 


A  TABLOID  12-page  supple¬ 
ment.  entitled  “Camera  High¬ 
lights  of  1948,"  was  published 
by  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.' 
Daily  Tribune  to  illustrate  the 
county’s  activities  for  the  year. 
The  section  contained  65  at-the- 
scene  photos  taken  by  .'•tatT  pho¬ 
tographers. 


Starring  Roles 

A  GRANDPA  and  Grandma 
Club  has  been  organized  by  the 
Paris  (Tex.)  News.  Eligible  are 
all  of  those  readers  who  are  rep¬ 
resented  with  ten  descendants 
in  the  third  generation.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  membership 
cards  are  sent  out  by  the  News 
to  Star  Grandparents. 


Inviting  Ideas 

JOE  ADAMS,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
Times  Union,  must  be  really 
sincere  about  wanting  to  find 
out  from  his  readers  how  they 
lixe  the  Times-Union.  Printed 
recently  was  a  three-column 
blank  “Memo.”  on  which  read¬ 
ers  were  invited  to  write  their 
suggestions  for  a  better  paper, 
through  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able  criticism. 


Who  Dat  Man? 

HERE’S  an  idea  that  can  operate 

down  several  avenues  from  its 
first  approach.  “Who's  This 
Man?”  is  a  new  daily  feature, 
instituted  by  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y. '  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
which  appeals  from  a  mystery 
angle.  Well-known  local  figures, 
usually  seen  in  garb  of  gas  sta¬ 
tion  attendant,  doorman,  police¬ 
man.  cab  driver,  shoe  shine  boy, 
et  cetera,  are  shown  in  “civilian” 
clothes.  Most  readers  are  de¬ 
ceived  and  find  it  necessary  to 
turn  to  an  inside  page  to  find 
the  man’s  name  and  a  second 
picture  of  him.  this  time  taken 
on  the  job.  Personality  sketches 
form  the  clues  with  the  original 
picture. 

■ 

60  Pages  on  Farm  Show 

H.^rrisborg,  Pa.  —  A  60-page 
Farm  Show  special  edition  was 
put  out  by  the  Patriot  and  the 
Evening  News  Jan.  10  for  the 
opening  of  Pennsylvania’s  an¬ 
nual  Farm  Show  here. 


Household  Hint 
Booklet  Sells 


Like  Hot  Cakes 


Worcester.  Mass. — One  of  th; 
most  successful  booklet  promo^ 
tions  ever  launched  by  the  Wor¬ 
cester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  anc 
Evening  Gazette  was  the  recen; 
offer  of  a  96-page  “Homemak 
er’s  Handbook,”  containing 
more  than  7.50  household  hints 
taken  from  the  Telegram’s  daily 
“Women’s  Exchange  of  Ideas' 
column. 

The  initial  printing  of  5,000 
copies  was  sold  out  within  10 
days.  Three  days  after  the  book¬ 
let  was  announced  it  became 
necessary  to  stop  all  advertis¬ 
ing — and  to  delay  the  filling  of 
mail  orders — in  an  effort  to 
make  depleted  stocks  cover  the 
over-the-counter  demand  until 
more  books  could  be  printed 
As  a  goodwill  builder,  the  book¬ 
let  was  offered  for  25  cents  i 
copy,  which  was  below  the  pro-  . 
duction  cost.  ! 

The  feature  itself  was  inaugu 
rated  by  the  Telegram  women’s 
department  two  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Agnes  McPartland  Drummond, 
women’s  editor,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  column  of  Questions 
and  answers  to  help  housewives 
and  homemakers  with  their 
everyday  problems. 

The  .series  is  by-lined  “Peggy 
Wood,  ”  a  fictitious  name.  Mrs 
Drummond  wrote  the  series  in 
the  beginning,  though  other 
members  of  the  department  now 
contribute  items. 

Within  a  few  months  the  col¬ 
umn  had  begun  to  receive  con¬ 
siderable  mail  response.  Today 
“Peggy  Wood”  has  40  to  50  let¬ 
ters  a  day,  plus  a  dozen  phone 
calls  asking  for  answers  on 
specific  home  problems. 
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Sprigle  Wins  $500 
For  ‘lim  Crow'  Series 

Ray  Sprigle.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  I 
Post-Gazette  reporter,  is  $500  I 
richer  for  his  series  of  articles.  { 
“In  the  Land  of  Jim  Crow.”  He 
has  just  received  the  Irving 
Geist  Foundation  award  for  the 
best  contribution  in  1948  against 
racial  and  religious  prejudice. 

Sprigle  disguised  himself  as 
a  Negro  to  tour  the  South  and 
gather  data  for  his  stories, 
which  several  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished. 

Other  recipients  of  the  first 
Geist  awards,  administered  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
’York,  are:  Dorothy  Norman, 
New  York  Post  Home  News; 
Selma  Robinson.  New  York  Star, 
and  Herbert  Mitgang,  New  York 
Times.  The  donor  is  a  clothing 
manufacturer. 


Novel  Greeting 

Waukegan,  Ill.  —  The  Christ- 
News-Sun  carried  a  novel  holi¬ 
day  greeting  to  its  advertisers. 
The  greeting  was  a  full-page 
display  with  a  Ben  Day  repro¬ 
duction  of  page  one,  carrying 
the  banner  line:  “A  Merry 
Christmas!”  with  color  additions 
in  red  and  green,  while  in  black 
print  were  the  names  of  more 
than  200  regular  local  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  News-Sun. 
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Whiting  Tells 
Of  'Legal  Idiocy' 
In  Liquor  Ads 

Liquor  advertising  is  hedged 
about  with  so  many  restrictions 
that  a  distiller  planning  a  na¬ 
tionwide  brand  campaign  today 
would  have  to  prepare  33  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  single  new'spaper  ad 
to  comply  with  all  the  laws  in¬ 
volved. 

Vice  Admiral  F.  E.  M.  Whit¬ 
ing  USN  (Ret.),  president  of 
Licensed  Beverage  Industries, 
told  that  to  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  at  a  meeting  this  week 
in  New  York.  He  warned  that 
present  prohibitionist  efforts  to 
further  restrict  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
enactment  of  additional  curbs 
on  the  advertising  righLs  of  all 
business. 

The  combination  of  Federal 
and  state  advertising  and  display 
curbs  have  been  described  as 
"legal  idiocy,”  he  said. 

He  outlined  “the  unwritten 
voluntary  advertising  code”  to 
which  distillers  were  adhering, 
as  follows: 

They  do  not  use  Sunday 
papers,  believing  that  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  should  not  go  into  the 
homes  on  Sunday. 

They  do  not  use  religious  sym¬ 
bols  or  anything  symbolic  of  re¬ 
ligious  holidays. 

They  do  not  use  women  in 
advertising. 

They  do  not  use  the  radio  to 
adverti.se  whiskies. 


They  do  not  use  television. 

Today  an  advertising  agency 
preparing  copy  and  layouts  for 
a  distiller  has  to  satisfy  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  their  attorneys  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit. 

He  also  outlined:  “Having 
done  this  the  copy  and  layout 
must  be  presented  to  12  states 
which  insist  on  the  full  right . 
of  censorship." 

In  addition  to  that,  two  states 
included  among  the  12  do  not 
permit  drinking  scenes  and  have 
been  known  to  refuse  to  sanc¬ 
tion  an  ad  that  showed  a  bottle 
with  the  Federal  tax  stamp 
broken.  Admiral  Whiting  said. 

“Another  state,”  he  related, 
“will  not  permit  pets  to  be 
shown  in  liquor  advertising. 
One  company  submitted  adver¬ 
tising  layouts  which  showed 
dogs.  A  ruling  came  back 
swiftly.  Small  dogs,  such  as 
chows,  terriers,  beagles,  cockers 
and  so  forth  were  banned.  But 
the  agency  could  show  mas¬ 
tiffs,  St.  Bernards  and  other 
large  dogs.  The  reason?  Well, 
it  seemed  that  in  the  state  in 
question,  the  censoring  officers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
smaller  dogs  appealed  to  chil¬ 
dren  whereas  the  larger  dogs 
did  not." 


CNF  Office  Moved 

San  Francisco — Offices  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  have  been  moved  to  new 
quarters  at  3475  California  Street 
here,  it  is  announced  by  C.  Rob¬ 
ert  Payne,  managing  director. 


Doepke  Named 
As  Ad  Chief 


In  Harrisburg 

Harrisbcrg,  Pa.  —  Earnest  A. 
Doepke.  Jr.,  veteran  advertis¬ 
ing  department  official  of  the 


Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has 
been  appointed 
to  a  newly-cre¬ 
ated  post  as  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two 
papers.  Publish¬ 
er  Edwin  F. 
Russell  said  the 
position  in¬ 
cludes  direction 
of  all  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Doepke  has 
been  engaged  in 
vertising  since  19( 
his  first  job  on 
Independent  here 


Doepke 

newspaper  ad- 
)5  when  he  got 
the  old  Star- 


In  2  World  Wars 


In  World  War  I  he  was  in  the 
ambulance  corps  with  the 
French  Army  and  was  twice 
decorated  for  his  services  in 
evacuating  the  wounded  under 
fire.  In  World  War  II  he  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Air  Corps,  di¬ 
recting  civilian  personnel  activ¬ 
ities  at  Middletown  (Pa.)  Air 
Depot  and  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Air  Depot. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  Doepke 
is  a  former  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Negro  Press 
Launches  New 
P.R.  Program 

.  The  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  embarked 
on  its  first  sustained  public  re¬ 
lations  program,  which  is  being 
conducted  by  Ernest  E.  Johnson, 
New  York  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant.  and  a  committee  of  five 
NNPA  members. 

Members  of  the  committee,  ap 
pointed  by  NNPA  President 
Thomas  W.  Young  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va. »  Journal  &  Guide,  are 
Dowdal  H.  Davis,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Call,  chairman;  Frank  L. 
Stanley.  Louisville  (Ky.)  De¬ 
fender;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann, 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Courier;  Lewis 
O.  Swingler,  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
World,  and  William  I.  Gibson, 
Afro-American  Newspapers. 

One  of  the  first  activities  in 
the  program  has  been  the 
launching  of  a  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  "Dateline”,  carrying  news 
and  opinion  about  the  Negro 
press. 

Purposes  of  the  p.  r.  program, 
as  outlined  in  Dateline,  are;  1. 
To  inform  the  membership  about 
Association  activity,  current 
publishing  practices  and  trends; 
2.  to  strength  organizational  li¬ 
aison;  3.  to  inform  the  advertis¬ 
ing  public  about  the  Negro  press; 
4.  to  win  more  support  from 
the  Negro  public;  5.  to  inform 
the  general  public  about  the 
“Negro  Problem”  and  the  Negro 
press. 


Brewers’  Yeast ...  a  Miracle  Item 


•  Brewers’  yeast  is  a  miracle  of  beer  produc¬ 
tion.  Used  to  induce  fermentation,  it  propagates 
and  multiplies  itself  many  times  over. 

Indeed,  this  yeast  multiplies  so  greatly  that 
until  a  few  years  ago,  almost  all  surplus  yeast 
was  discarded  by  brewers  as  so  much  excess. 
Then  something  dramatic  happened.  Pellagra 
was  taking  heavy  toll  among  the  poor  of  the 
South  who  subsisted  chiefly  on  hominy  grits, 
salt  pork  and  molasses.  Government  author¬ 
ities  were  convinced  that  only  something  to 
offset  the  diet  deficiency  could  provide  the 
cure.  A  chance  experiment  by  a  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  physician,  using  brewers’  yeast, 
produced  the  answer. 

This  focused  attention  on  brewers’  yeast  as 


the  richest  known  source  of  B  complex  vita¬ 
mins.  World  War  II  broke  out  and  a  good  diet 
for  fighting  forces  and  war  production  workers 
became  a  government  concern.  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  asked  brewers  to  salvage  surplus  yeast 
for  fortifying  army  rations  and  factory  meals. 
Brewers  co-operated  fully,  installing  drying 
machinery  and  reclaiming  millions  of  pounds 
of  the  vitamin-rich  product. 

Today  the  role  of  brewers’  yeast  in  foods  is 
more  important  than  ever.  A  recent  symposium 
of  nutritionists,  biochemists  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Milwaukee  agreed  that  brewers’ 
yeast,  in  small  amounts,  soon  will  be  added  to 
give  vitamin  enrichment  to  soups,  gravies, 
baby  food,  and  canned  vegetables. 


UNITED 


STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 
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CIRCULATION 

Clinic  Airs  Problems 
Of  Trade  Area  News 


CHICAGO. — Inland  Daily  Press 

editors  who  assembled  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  for 
the  second  of  four  scheduled 
clinics.  Jan.  14  and  15.  discussed: 
■Relationship  of  Circulation  to 
Trade  Area  News.’’ 

The  day  and  night  sessions 
were  organized  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Ol¬ 
son  of  the  Medill  school.  He 
was  assisted  by  Prof.  Albert  A. 
Sutton  and  Asst.  Prof.  Jacob 
Scher. 

Dean  Olson  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  first  round  table 
discussion.  Others  on  the  panel 
were:  William  K.  Todd,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Rockford 
( Ill.  >  Star;  Ruth  Bledsoe,  state 
editor  of  the  Clinton  (la.)  Her¬ 
ald,  and  R.  W.  Anderson,  news 
editor  of  the  Eau  Claire  '  Wis. ) 
Leader-Telegram. 

Should  Copy  Be  Edited? 

"How  do  you  get  good  cor¬ 
respondents?”  This  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  panel  directed  by  Prof. 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  sitting  with 
Harold  McClelland,  state  editor, 
Wisconsin  (Madison)  State 
Journal;  Rowland  Peters,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Elwood  ( Ind. ) 
Call-Leader  and  Ralph  O.  Hill- 
gren,  state  editor.  Sioux  Falls 
•  S.D. )  Argus-Leader. 

Hillgren  said  he  had  160  cor 
respondents  covering  the  state 
He  rated  the  local  postmaster’s 
wife  as  among  the  best  of  local 
correspondents,  because  she 
"knows  everybody”  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  active  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  School  superintendents  are 
rated  as  ‘fair.  ”  The  typical 
"housewife  ambitious  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  family  income”  is  also 
rated  a  good  correspondent. 

■’How  do  you  handle  copy?” 
Some  were  for  holding  it  pretty 
much  to  the  way  it  was  turned 
in  by  the  writer.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  language  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  served.  Just  as  many 
others  favored  sharp  editing  and 
rewrite  to  make  the  copy  con¬ 
form  to  the  newspaper  style. 

Dan  Miles,  state  ^itor  of  the 
Bloomington  illl.)  Pantagraph, 
said  one  good  way  to  train  cor¬ 
respondents  was  to  send  back 
the  corrected  copy  so  mistakes 
would  be  understood. 

One  editor  said  he  had  found 
handicapped  persons  often  made 
good  correspondents  because 
friends  in  the  community  would 
go  out  of  the  way  to  help  them. 

A.  W.  Spiers,  editor  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  <Ind.)  News  Dispatch. 
believes  the  old  timers  had  the 
right  idea  for  a  small  town 
newspaper.  “We  favor  old  fash¬ 
ioned  journalism.”  he  said.  "Get 
everybody’s  name  in  the  paper. 
We  send  out  ruled  paper  and 
specific  questions  for  corres¬ 
pondents  to  answer.  When  it 
comes  back  that’s  practically 
the  way  it  goes  into  the  paper.” 

“No  syndicate  feature  can 
stand  up  in  competition  with 
the  local  or  trade  area  feature 


from  the  standpoint  of  reader 
interest  and  pulling  power”  said 
Cliff  Lant,  state  editor  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch.  “Our 
readers  expect  coverage  on  the 
regular  news  sources  but  when 
we  give  them  ‘that  something 
extra’ — features  about  interest¬ 
ing  folks  and  places  in  their 
own  communities,  unusual  hob¬ 
bies,  the  man  who  has  worked 
out  a  better  way  of  feeding 
cattle,  historical  features  in 
their  own  towns — then  we  get 
a  great  reader  reaction.” 

Every  state  editor  agreed,  but 
how  to  get  such  feature  stories 
out  of  state  correspondents  was 
another  problem.  Two  state  edi¬ 
tors  reported  having  a  single 
correspondent  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  “gem  of  a  feature”  but 
the  majority  reported  that  their 
state  correspondents  just  could 
not  produce  good  features  them¬ 
selves.  Instead  they  reported 
having  better  luck  educating 
correspondents  to  tip  them  off 
to  good  feature  possibilities,  pay¬ 
ing  correspondents  for  these  tips 
and  then  sending  staffers  with 
photographers  to  do  the  features. 

“More  and  better  trade  area 
pictures  represent  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  increasing  trade 
area  circulation.”  said  Dan 
Miles,  Bloomington.  “We 
doubled  our  trade  area  picture 
space  by  the  simp’e  device  of 
oaving  the  correspondents  a 
little  more  for  pictures.  Where 
we  used  to  run  400  inches  of 
pictures  a  month  we  are  now 
running  over  1000  inches  a 
month  on  our  state  pages.  We’ve 
even  helped  our  correspondents 
finance  the  purchase  of  cam¬ 
eras.” 

Lant  disagreed  with  Miles  on 
providing  correspondents  with 
cameras.  "We  tried  it,"  he  said. 

■  and  found  they  were  ‘trigger 
happy.’  They  turned  in  too  many 
pictures  that  were  not  good,  so 
we  took  the  cameras  away  from 
them.  Now  they  turn  in  picture 
tips  for  which  we  pay  them 
and  send  out  our  own  photog¬ 
raphers.” 

Turning  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  more  spot  news  out 
of  the  trade  area.  Jerry  Mor- 
iarty,  of  Lacrosse,  explained 
how  his  correspondents  are  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  types  of  stor¬ 
ies  which  he  wants  phoned  in. 

“We  want  our  state  news  the 
day  it  happens  and  our  cor¬ 
respondents  are  instructed  to 
phone  in  every  spot  news  story,” 
he  related.  “I  am  constantly 
sending  out  news  letters  hitting 
at  news  significance,  patting 
correspondents  on  the  back  who 
fur!i  in  good  spot  news  stories. 
I  write  hundreds  of  personal 
letters  and  I  visit  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  field.” 

Miss  Merle  Weiherman,  state 
editor  of  the  Dekalb  (Ill.) 
Chronicle  reported  the  use  of 
wire  recorder  to  speed  spot 
news  and  cut  phone  bills. 

“We  had  one  good  corres¬ 
pondent  who  was  right  on  her 


toes,  she  phoned  us  many  good 
stories  but  her  phone  bi,ls  were 
running  unduly  high.  We  bought 
her  a  wire  recorder.  Now  she 
dictates  her  stories  on  the  re¬ 
corder,  sends  them  in  each  night. 
We  got  them  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  they  are  as  fresh 
as  a  telephone  call.  We  can 
then  write  and  edit  her  copy 
all  at  once  instead  of  having  to 
stop  many  times  during  the 
day  to  take  her  stories  over  the 
phone  and  the  savings  on  her 
phone  bills  will  pay  for  this 
recorder  in  a  short  time.” 

John  Rust,  manager  of  the 
Consolidated  News  Service  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers 
interjected  a  warning  that  re¬ 
porters  who  take  spot  phone 
calls  from  correspondents  often 
kill  the  confidence  of  corres¬ 
pondents  by  gruff  treatment. 

One  state  editor  after  the 
other  cited  instances  of  good 
correspondents  having  been  lost 
through  phone  treatment  and 
begged  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  desk  in  educating  reporters 
and  rewrite  men  to  be  better 
diplomats  over  the  phone. 

William  T.  Schme.sle,  state 
editor  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News  Gazette  reported  he  had 
solved  his  problem  by  instruct¬ 
ing  all  his  correspondents  to 
call  a  special  number  so  the 
switchboard  operator  would 
thus  route  all  correspondent 
calls  directly  to  his  desk. 

Annual  Meeting 

ALL  OF  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal’s  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  district  managers  for  the 
circulation  department  met  re¬ 
cently  for  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  “Days  of  ’49”  was  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  the  meeting  with  the 
men  being  given  a  prospector’s 
novelty  gold  pan  for  lapels  and 
the  girls  wearing  small  replicas 
of  covered  wagons  as  pins. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  circulation 
manager,  opened,  the  meeting 
with  a  talk  on  “Your  News¬ 
paper,  Your  Plant  and  Circula¬ 
tion.”  Guest  speakers  were  de¬ 
partment  heads  of  The  Journal 
and  editors  from  the  newsroom. 

More  Rate  Raises 

EFFECTIVE.  Jan.  1,  Peoria 

( Ill. )  Journal  and  Star  raised 
RFD  mail  rates  from  $9  to 
$10.40,  daily  only,  from  $15  to 
$15.60,  daily  and  Sunday,  and 
from  $7  to  $7.80  Sunday  only. 
A  special  offer  was  made  to 
old  subscribers  who  could  re¬ 
new  at  the  old  rate  if  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1950, 
according  to  W.  F.  Lester,  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

Increased  home  delivery  and 
mail  rates  were  announced  Jan. 
3  by  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
and  Albertan.  Carrier  rates 
were  raised  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  week,  while  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  increased  from  $8 
to  $9  a  year.  Single  copy  price 
of  both  remains  five  cents. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  has 
boosted  Sunday  single  copy 
from  12c  to  15c.  Also  subscrip¬ 
tion  mailing  rates  are  being 
increased  from  $12.00  to  $15.00 
per  year  for  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  or  evening  and  Sunday, 
and  from  $10.00  to  $12  per  year 
for  morning  or  evening,  only. 


Joint  Meeting 
Of  3  Education 
Groups  is  Voted 

A  step  toward  closer  accord 
between  national  journalLsm 
education  groups  was  taken  thu 
week  by  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Adminis¬ 
trators. 

The  society  voted  to  conduct 
its  next  annual  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  those  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  and  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  at 
Minneapolis  in  September. 

Only  three  members  of  ASJSA 
voted  against  the  joint  meeting, 
according  to  President  George 
Simmons  of  Tulane. 

The  action  was  taken  in  re- 
.sponse  to  an  invitation  phrased 
as  a  recommendation  adopted  at 
the  joint  session  of  AA’TJ  and 
AASDJ  in  Colorado  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Presented  to  the  convention 
by  John  E.  Stempel,  Indiana 
University,  and  J.  Edward  Ger 
aid.  University  of  Minne.sota. 
the  proposal  recommended  that 
‘  all  three  associations  meet  in 
joint  annual  convention  in 
which  provision  would  be  made 
for  separate  association  meet¬ 
ings  as  ma.v  be  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  business  of 
the  individual  associations.” 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
convention  program  be  arranged 
b.v  a  joint  committee  in  which 
each  a.ssociation  is  represented. 
Clement  E.  Trout  of  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  has  been  appointed 
program  representative  for 
ASJSA,  Simmons  announced. 

The  journalism  administra¬ 
tors  had  previously  decided  to 
meet  at  Creighton  University 
for  their  next  session,  but 
changed  the  cirrangement  by 
mail  vote. 

Major  significance  of  the 
ASJSA  decision  lies  in  its  in¬ 
dication  of  a  desire  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  effort  toward  more 
harmonious  relations  between 
the  journalism  education  groups. 

Disagreement  over  accrediting 
practices  characterized  the  rela- 
tion.ship  between  ASJSA  and 
AASDJ.  Various  proposals  were 
made  for  merger  of  the  three 
journalism  educator  groups, 
none  of  them  acceptable  to  all 
the  membership  of  any  of  them, 
and  an  inter-organization  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Stempel  was 
appointed  to  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  joint-meeting  plan  is  the 
first  outcome  of  efforts  of  the 
committee. 

■ 

Austin  White  Dies; 
Longtime  Erie  Editor 

Erie,  Pa. — Austin  J.  White,  5(1. 
editor  of  the  Erie  Dispatch  and 
civic  leader,  died  Jan.  13.  He 
had  suffered  a  heart  attack. 
Christmas  Eve. 

A  native  of  Greenville,  Pa.- 
he  had  been  with  the  Dispatch 
31  years.  He  joined  the  paper 
as  an  editorial  worker  in  1917 
and  successively  served  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor.  He  became 
editor-in-chief  in  1945. 
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Luce  Group  Gives  L.A 
Split-Edition  Shopper 


LOS  ANGELES — A  decentral-  will  go  to  Time.  Inc.,  and  the 
ized  newspaper  tailored  to  common  stock,  30';  of  the  total 
serve  the  needs  of  this  far-flung  in  Pacific  Press,  to  the  printing 
metropolis  will  take  shape  soon  house  of  J.  W.  Clement  Co.,  Buf- 
through  purchase  by  Henry  Luce  falo,  N.  Y..  whose  president, 
and  James  Parton  of  the  Down-  John  D.  Taylor,  will  become  a 
town  Shopping  News,  plus  a  re-  Pacific  Press  director.  The 
shuffling  of  control  of  Pacific  Clement  Co.  is  one  of  six  sub- 
Press.  Inc.,  major  printing  plant  stantial  suppliers  of  printing 
here.  for  Time.  Inc.  William  Clum, 

The  new  newspaper,  to  be  son  of  the  founder  of  both  Pa- 1 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  In-  cific  Press  and  the  Downtown  I 
dependent,  published  twice  Shopping  News,  is  president  of 
weekly,  is  the  amalgamation  of  Pacific  Press, 
the  Independent  Publishing  Co.'s  Under  the  new  production 

seven  neighborhood  shoppers,  schedule  the  Independent  will  i 
the  Downtown  Shopping  News,  be  composed  and  printed  at  Pa- 
with  its  half-million  circulation,  cific  Press.  Heretofore.  Inde- 
and  the  latter's  one-third  in-  pendent  composition  was  done 
terest  in  Pacific  Press,  where  there  and  the  mats  taken  to  its 
the  new  paper  will  be  produced,  own  plant  in  Santa  Monica. 

The  new  paper  is  planned  on  where  the  printing  was  done, 
the  thesis,  Parton  said,  that  “Los  The  Independent  organization 
.\ngeles  is  so  spread  out  and  is  owned  by  55  California  and 
so  varied  in  its  community  at-  eastern  businessmen,  all  on  an 
titudes  no  single  edition  paper  individual  basis,  not  as  repre- 
fits  the  needs  of  the  entire  city.”  sentatives  of  their  firms.  They 
10  to  15  Editions  include  Henry  Luce,  of  Time. 

After  a  transitional  period  of  Fortune;  Donald  Douglas, 

a  few  months  to  build  a  staff 

and  rent  offices.  Parton  said,  the  Hay  Whitney,  banker;  Mervin 

Shopping  News  will  be  merged  '^orm'^Na^';  ^Snf 

with  the  present  Independent  '^stes,  lormer  w^y  assistant 

into  a  citywide  newspaper  with  Firestone, 

between  10  and  15  separate  edi-  Faul  Hoffman,  wife  of 

tions.  Each  will  have  its  own  ECA  administrator, 
editorial  and  advertising  staff  Parton,  former  west  co^t 
and  will  carry  community  news  chief  of  Tiine  and  Life, 

and  advertising  of  interest  to  js  editor  and  publisher;  Merrill 
readers  in  their  particular  sec-  former  Hearst  executive, 

tion  of  Los  Angeles.  Feature  ^  general  manager;  Char  es 
material  and  national  advertis-  i  Angeles 

ing  will  appear  in  all  editions  Daily  Nems  managing  editor,  is 
without  change.  executive  editor. 

Circulation  will  be  increased  _  _  ,  m  i  i  •  t. 

to  600,000  and  will  remain  on  Market  Tables  HI  Book 
a  free  distribution  basis.  Parton  Milwaukee.  Wis.  —  The  Mil- 
jaid.  There  is  no  immediate  in-  waukee  Sentinel  has  published 
tention  to  enter  the  daily  field,  j^e  1948  Year-End  Market 
he  said.  He  declined  to  disclose  Tables  in  booklet  form,  under 
the  price  paid  for  the  Shopping  direction  of  Fred  G.  Haeuser, 
News,  owned  in  recent  years  business  news  editor.  The  pam- 
by  a  group  of  large  departrnent  phlet  contains  the  annual  corn- 
stores.  Under  the  new  setup,  parison  tables  of  the  New  York 
the  stores  will  continue  as  ma-  stock  and  Curb  Exchanges, 
jor  advertisers  through  long-  Bonds,  and  Chicago  Stock  Mar- 
term  contracts,  ^^ny  of  the  Summaries  of  state  and  na- 

stores  are  now  decentralize  tional  business  conditions  are 
themselves,  with  branches  in  include.  The  edition  is  dis- 
several  sections  of  the  city.  Par-  tributed  gratuitously  by  the  Sen- 
ton  pointe  out.  tinel  and  its  public  service  de- 

’Through  the  split-edition  partment. 
plan,  they  will  be  able  to  focus  _ _  L.  _ 


LITTLE  IN  COST 


There  is  no  way  to  reckon  the  full  value  of  the 
telephone.  A  single  call  may  save  a  life.  Make 
a  friend.  Close  a  business  deal  worth  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars.  Yet  the  cost  remains  low. 

Telephone  rates  have  gone  up  far  less  than 
most  other  things  you  buy.  Actually,  the  tele¬ 
phone  takes  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the 
family  budget  than  before  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the  service 
is  greater  because  the  average  Bell  telephone 
user  can  reach  40%  more  telephones  than  three 
years  ago. 

Day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week,  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  at  your  service.  Quickly,  easily  and  at 
small  cost  it  keeps  you  in  touch  with  everything 
and  everybody,  everywhere. 
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sales  messages  on  any  area  de¬ 
sired.”  he  said. 

The  Independent  group  was 
formed  nearly  a  year  ago 
through  purchase  of  seven  es¬ 
tablished  semi-weekly  papers, 
and  split-edition  publishing  was 
tested. 

"It  has  worked  to  our  satis¬ 
faction,”  Parton  told  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

The  Independent  has  used 
City  News  Service  and  United 
Press,  but  plans  no  national 
news  or  picture  coverage.  Its 
own  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  will  cover  the  local  news. 

Each  edition  will  carry  same 
national  features  on  fashions, 
food,  book  reviews,  and  so  on. 

Parton  said. 

The  Downtown  Shopping 
News'  interest  in  Pacific  I^ess 
will  be  sold.  Its  preferred  stock. 

SO't  of  the  total  in  Pacific  Press. 
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Editorial  Writers  Held 
Included  in  Guild  Vote 


Governor  Carlson,  left,  welcomes  Senator  Capper  home  to  Kansat 
At  right  is  Henry  S.  Blake,  general  manager  of  Capper  Publication! 
and  peering  from  behind  is  Cliff  Stratton,  veteran  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 


BALTIMORE.  Md.  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ordered  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  election  for  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  workers  of  the  Sunpapers 
to  decide  whether  they  are  to 
be  represented  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  election  is  to  be  held  “as 
oarly  as  possible"  but  no  later 
than  Feb.  11. 

The  order  followed  a  Guild 
petition  for  the  vote  and  an 
NLRB  hearing  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  unit.  Management  had  con¬ 
tended  that  the  following  should 
not  be  included  in  the  bargain¬ 
ing  unit: 

Editorial  writers,  copy  boys 
and  girls,  racing  editor,  make-up 
and  assistant  make-up  editor, 
field  correspondents,  Washington 
correspondents  regularly  work¬ 
ing  out  of  Baltimore,  dramatic 
critics,  cartoonists,  and  several 
other  categories. 

All  to  Be  Included 

The  Board  held  that  all  of 
these  were  to  be  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 

On  the  editorial  writers,  the 
Board  stated  in  its  order: 

“The  employer  contends  that 
editorial  writers  are  managerial 
employes,  have  no  community  of 
interest  with  employes  of  the 
news  staffs,'  and  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  unit  of  such  em¬ 
ployes. 

“The  petitioner  contends  that 
the  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 
ment  together  constitute  an  ap¬ 
propriate  unit.  Editorial  writers 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun 
are  under  the  direction  of  an 
editor-in-chief.  The  are  separ¬ 
ately  located,  have  private 
offices,  and  their  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  generally  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  news-gather¬ 
ing  staff. 

“They  have  daily  conferences 
at  which  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  newspapers  is  discussed  and 
formulated.  The  employer  has 
an  unwritten  ‘body  of  doctrine’ 
which  guides  editorial  writers 
in  the  preparation  of  editorials. 

“Editorial  writers  are  hired 
only  if  their  philosophy  coin¬ 
cides  with  this  established  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  employer  may 
discharge  any  who  deviate  there¬ 
from.  As  long  as  they  remain 
within  the  framework  of  this 
policy,  they  may  exercise  con¬ 
siderable  discretion  as  to  the 
editorial  position  of  the  news¬ 
papers  on  specific  issues.” 

'Small  Proportion  of  Product" 
The  Board  then  stated: 

.  as  a  general  rule  such 
writers  are  included,  with  re¬ 
porters,  rewrite  men  and  other 
editorial  employes. 

“The  modern  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  a  large-scale  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise. 

“The  editorial  content  of  a 
newspaper  constitutes  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  the 
final  product  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Atlanagement  policy  in¬ 
cludes  administrative,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  policy  as  well 
as  editorial  policy. 

“True,  editorial  writers  may 


express  management  policy  on 
certain  topics,  but  even  in  so 
doing  they  are  guided  by  a 
‘body  of  doctrine’  which,  though 
more  nebulous  than  the  blue¬ 
print  which  guides  a  skilled 
craftsman  nonetheless  exists  as 
a  restriction  on  the  exercise  of 
their  full  discretion. 

“We  find  no  basis  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  conclusion  that  the 
employer’s  editorial  writers  for¬ 
mulate  or  determine  manage¬ 
ment  policy.” 

The  Board  failed  to  sustain  a 
further  management  argument 
on  editorial  writers. 

“The  employer  states,”  the 
Board  continued,  “that  it  has 
carefully  selected  and  instructed 
its  editorial  writers,  and  that  it 
insists  that  they  keep  themselves 
free  from  outside  commitments 
which  might  impair  their  judg¬ 
ment  or  divide  their  loyalties. 

No  ‘Compromise’  Is  Seen 

‘‘It  contends  that  to  ask  such 
men  to  participate  in  a  union 
election  is  to  ask  them  to  com¬ 
promise  themselves,  to  yield 
part  of  their  loyalty  to  an  out¬ 
side  organization.  The  Board 
rejects  this  contention.  We  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  the  suggestion 
that  participation  in  a  union 
election  or  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  ‘compromises’ 
integrity  or  freedom  of  thought.” 

The  Board's  findings  on  field 
correspondents,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  correspondents,  dramatic 
critics  and  cartoonists  were  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  on  the  editorial 
writers. 

Excluded  from  the  voting, 
however,  were:  telephone  oper¬ 
ators,  news  editors,  assistant  city 
editors,  telegraph  editors,  chiefs 
of  copy  desks,  assistant  sports 
editors  and  also  certain  man¬ 
agerial  and  confidential  em¬ 
ployes,  and  all  supervisors. 

The  election  will  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  involving  the  Sun  papers 
and  the  ANG.  The  earlier  vote, 
in  1938,  was  won  by  the  Guild 
but  a  contract  was  never  com¬ 
pleted. 


Mike  Gorman  Gets 
Jr.  C  of  C  Citation 

Mike  Gorman,  34,  crusading 
reporter  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
was  the  only  newspaperman 
among  the  nation's  10  outstand¬ 
ing  young  men  of  1948,  cited  by 
the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Along  with  the  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  the  Miayor  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Lou  Boudreau  and  other 
celebrities,  Gorman  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  Jan.  21  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

The  citation  on  the  plaque  said 
Gorman  “is  a  crusading  news¬ 
paperman  who  brought  about  a 
sweeping  improvement  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Oklahoma’s  mental 
hospitals.”  He  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  in  1945. 


Capper  Returns 
To  Job  of  Editor 
And  Reporter 

Topeka,  Kan. — Former  U.  S. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  84-year- 
old  Kansas  publisher,  returned 
to  his  home  here  Jan.  13  to  be¬ 
come  a  private  citizen.  He  has 
represented  the  people  of  his 
state  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  30  consecutive  years. 

He  announced  he  expects  to 
continue  his  keen  interest  in 
public  life  by  helping  his  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  get  out  his  10 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He 
will  continue  his  interest  in  and 
support  of  his  Capper  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Crippled  Children,  and 
the  4-H  clubs. 

With  publisher  Capper  was 
Cliff  Stratton,  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital's  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  past  20  years, 
and  still  the  paper’s  political 
writer.  A  large  number  of 
friends,  including  Governor 
Carlson.  H.  S.  Blake,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  and  a 
score  of  department  heads  and 
other  employes  were  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  meet  him. 

Art  Holbrook,  of  WIBW,  the 
Capper  station,  interviewed  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper. 

“I  am  really  glad  to  be  back 
home  again  in  Topeka  and  Kan¬ 
sas,”  said  the  Senator.  “I  have 
enjoyed  my  30  years  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  and 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  for  the  confidence 
they  have  had  in  me  and  the 
honors  given  me.  But  it  happens 
I  remember  that  I  had  enjoyed 
50  years  in  Kansas  before  I  went 
to  Washington.  So  I  know  from 
experience  that  I  am  going  to 
keep  on  enjoying  life  and  living, 
especially  here  at  home  among 
the  friends  and  associates  of  all 
these  years. 

“After  all,  I  have  just  retired 
from  the  Senate.  I  have  not  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life.  Report¬ 
ers,  editors,  publishers — we  folk 
are  just  as  much  interested  in 
people  and  in  public  affairs  as 
are  those  elected  or  appointed 
to  public  office. 

“If  it  is  of  interest  to  any  one. 
I  rather  expect  to  serve  in  all 
three  capacities.  I  think  I  still 
can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  re¬ 


porting.  and  perhaps  of  editing 
as  well.  I  really  am  looking  fo^ 
ward  to  being  a  working  mem- 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Capper 
Publications. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  it  was 
just  about  65  years  ago  I  came 
to  Topeka,  looking  for  a  job.  I 
got  the  job,  and  later  some  other 
jobs.  So  you  might  say  here  I 
am  starting  life  over  again  in 
Topeka.  I  will  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestions  from  my  friends  as  to 
how  I  might  improve  my  time, 
and  help  keep  things  going.  Be¬ 
tween  reporting,  editing  and 
making  suggestions  as  to  pub¬ 
lishing.  I  will  find  time  to  visit  j 
with  friends  in  my  office  in  the  j 
Daily  Capital  building.  Visitors 
will  be  welcome,  as  always. 

■  f 

Civil  Service  Column 
Conductors  Honored 

Washington  —  Four  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  columnists  were 
presented  with  scrolls  this  week 
for  distinctive  community  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  American  Business  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  four  write  columns  on 
each  of  the  Washington  dailies  I 
slanted  exclusively  to  the  city's  ■ 
211.000  federal  employes  and  ! 
their  families,  and  containing  - 
job  tips,  news  of  pending  lay¬ 
offs,  new  civil  service  legusla-  ^ 
tion  and  the  like.  i 

They  are:  John  Cramer,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “9  to  4:30”  column 
on  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
Jerry  Kluttz,  who  conducts  the 
“Federal  Diary”  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Howard  Lewis,  who 
has  the  “U.  S.  and  Us”  daily 
feature  on  the  Washington 
Times-Herald:  and  Joseph 
Young,  who  conducts  the  “Fed¬ 
eral  Spotlight”  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

■ 

Guild  Hires  Secretary 

Cincinnati.  O. — City  Council¬ 
man  Rollin  H.  Everett,  former 
Post  city  hall  reporter  and  guild 
past  president,  is  quiting  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  CIO  Sun.  to  be  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  local  guild. 

■ 

Cited  for  Tolerance 

Philadelphia — The  Inter-Ur 
ban  League  has  cited  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  as  the  local 
newspaper  “that  fought  most  tor 
tolerance”  during  1948. 

B  L I S  H  E  R  for  January  22,  1949 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  JoumaliBin.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Words,  Like  Their  Writers, 
Had  Rugged  Forebears 

WORDLOliK,  by  Duane  Clayton 
Barnes.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.  135  pp.  $2.35. 

TO  Elsie  Robinson,  columnist, 

carrots,  new-born  from  black 
earth,  have  “coral  flesh.’’  Egg¬ 
plant  is  “magenta,  dusky  as  new 
wine.”  A  cauliflower  is  “a  hard, 
white  rose.”  Her  words  moved 
the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  to  observe,  “Yes,  sermons 
in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  and  poetry  in  a  basket 
of  vegetables.” 

Words?  Or  imagery — mean¬ 
ings  of  Etruscan  gold,  Saxon 
earthiness,  modern  veneer  bred 
into  words,  even  unto  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  or  twenty-fifth,  genera¬ 
tion  of  them  that  love  them? 
Words  have  pungent,  vivid 
genealogy,  as  Barnes  depicts  it. 

I  thought  of  it  watching  edi¬ 
torial  writers’  sportsmanship  at 
their  National  Conference  in 
Louisvil  e — listening  to  Chancel¬ 
lor  Robert  M.  Hutchins’  blue- 
flam^  sentences  and  crackling 
words  in  brilliant  scourging. 

Hutchins  was  clear  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  and  specific  as  a  sur¬ 
geon.  His  sentences  flashed, 
short  as  a  stiletto,  and  just  as 
sharp.  The  ballroom  smelled  of 
lightning. 

When  he  paused,  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop,  and  several 
did.  When  he  finished,  applause 
exploded.  Editors  rose  spon¬ 
taneously  in  sa’ute.  They’d  had 
their  day.  There’d  be  another. 
The  Chancellor  was  at  bat.  He’d 
done  a  job.  The  test  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  he  can  say  “touche." 

There's  condiment  in  word- 
lore.  and  interest:  particularly 
for  men  who  live  by  words,  or 
by  facts  the  words  report. 
TTirough  more  than  one  mind 
in  that  Louisville  audience, 
whimsy  of  the  birth  of  chan¬ 
cellor  as  a  word  may  have  scur¬ 
ried.  ’ 

Chancellor  comes  from  cancer, 
the  Latin  word  for  crab.  So 
does  the  disease.  A  chancellor 
was  an  usher  in  a  Roman  law 
court —  a  lowly  cancellarius, 
Barnes  recalls.  Latticed  railings 
in  courts  of  the  late  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  resembled  crab-claws.  Sores 
from  cancer  looked  like  crab- 
feet.  Our  word  canker,  comes 
from  the  same  verbal  forebear. 

Some  English  comes  directly 
from  modern  foreign  language. 
Take  the  French  interviewer,  to 
interview,  reporter,  to  carry 
back,  and  budget.  Yet  in  the 
foreign  tongue  itself  were  earl¬ 
ier  vivid  meanings.  Budget  came 
from  the  Old  French  bougette, 
"i  little  bag.”  Bulging  of  the 
little  bag  lately  came  indeed 
from  the  Latin  bulga,  a  bag. 

Similarity  in  word-history  ex¬ 
ists,  the  author  explains  be¬ 
tween  our  current  expression. 
It’s  all  Greek  to  me,”  and  our 
words,  grammar,  magic,  and 
?lamor.  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  known  only  to  learned 
®onks.  Men  digging  the  moats 
wuld  make  nothing  of  its  in- 
“«ted  endings  and  agreements. 


Monkish  grasp  of  grammar  they 
called  “magic.”  It  was  caviar  to 
the  general — all  Latin  (or 
Greek)  to  them. 

Later  Sir  Walter  Scott 
brought  the  word  glamour  from 
the  Scotch.  It  was  derived  from 
the  old  grammerye,  our  gram¬ 
mar-magic  again,  (jlamor  girls 
have  magic  beauty  today,  ex¬ 
cept  to  their  press  agents,  though 
few  of  them  know  much  about 
grammar.  Perhaps  fortunately. 
A  reader  once  wrote  the  New 
York  Sun,  “A  thousand  gram¬ 
marians  are  hanging  on  your 
answer.  “That,”  retorted  the 
Sun,  “would  be  a  glorious  sight, 
indeed — a  thousand  grammari¬ 
ans  hanging  anywhere!” 

Barnes  competently  and  clear¬ 
ly  traces  the  history  of  English 
— the  linguistic  invasions  of  the 
Angles,  the  Romans,  the  Norse, 
the  French  and  others.  Many  an 
absorbing  story  behind  the 
family  tree  of  words  is  told. 

Book  Packeci  With  Ideas 
On  Small-Space  Ads 

SMAI.LRP.ArK  .ADVERTISINO.  by 
tlu‘  Stair  of  Printers’  Ink,  with  a 
foreword  by  Kldrid^e  Peterson. 
New  York:  Fnnk  and  Waenalls 
Co.  ‘2:19  jip.  $4. 

THIS  compact,  unified  handbook 
on  sound  how-to-do-it  and 
when-to-use-it  principles  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  small  space  effect¬ 
ively  is  rich  in  specific  detail 
and  illustration.  Large  adver¬ 
tisements,  we  are  told,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  certain  jobs.  Small 
space  is  more  suitable  for  other 
jobs  and  other  budgets.  The 
book  explains  when  to  use  each, 
and  pretty  precisely  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  test  the  small  ones. 

She  Sees  World  Sports 
As  a  World  Peace-Maker 

THE  OLYMPIC  TORCH,  by  Dorothy 
Krooks,  LL.H.  Now  York:  Honao 
of  Ideas  Puhlishinir  Ootnpnny. 
183  pp.  $2. 

THIS  book  might  more  color¬ 
fully  have  been  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  and  have  put  across  its 
idea  of  the  reciprocal  under¬ 
standing  and  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  of  international  sports. 

Miss  Frooks  for  12  years  was 
a  columnist  for  the  New  York 
World.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
girl  aviators  in  the  country,  flew 
across  the  continent  in  one  war 
selling  bonds,  and  was  an  at¬ 
torney  in  the  Judge  Advocate’s 
Department  in  the  second.  Be¬ 
tween  times  she  wrote  nine 
books,  was  a  woman  athlete,  and 
practiced  law  for  25  years. 

In  the  “Olympic  Torch,”  she 
dramatizes  her  plan  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  round  -  robin  of 
sports.  She  wants  every  nation 
to  send  57  sets  of  athletes  reg¬ 
ularly  to  the  57  United  Nation 
countries.  She  would  have  a 
meeting  of  one  set  of  champions 
from  each  country  every  four 
years. 

“’The  only  Japanese  who  was 
decent  to  General  Wainright,” 
she  writes,  “was  an  Olympic 
discus-thrower  who  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  spirit  of  the  games.” 


4th  Selective  Bibliography 
On  Advertising  Available 

100  BOOKS  ON  -VDVERTISING. 
Compiled  and  annotated  by  Don¬ 
ald  H,  Jones.  Columbia,  Missouri: 
The  University  of  Missouri  Bul¬ 
letin.  18  pp.  Free. 

THIS  fourth  edition  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism’s  selective  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  books  on  advertising  is 
intelligently  selected  and  terse, 
clearly  annotated. 

It  is  a  splendid,  useful  list. 
Only  time  probably  kept  Profes¬ 
sor  Jones  from  including  the 
two  books  on  Public  Re&tions 
that  seem  to  me  the  outstanding 
volumes  so  far  in  their  field— 
“Your  Public  Relations”  edited 
by  Glenn  and  Denny  Griswold, 
(New  York:  Funk  and  Wag- 
nalls )  and  “Public  Relations  in 
Management”  by  J.  H.  Wright 
and  Byron  Christian  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers). 

■ 

Boston  Post  Family 
Provides  Leaders 

Boston  —  Executives  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Boston  Post  have 
their  full  share  of  titles  these 
days.  Five  members  of  the 
Post  family  are  serving  as 
presidents  of  organizations  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  newspaper  field. 

Walter  F.  Carley,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Post,  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Comptrollers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers.  John  Griffin,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  is  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors.  Wilton  Vaugh, 
political  writer,  heads  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  House  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Clarence  Finn, 
photographer,  is  serving  his 
eighth  term  as  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Boston.  James  Saunders, 
promotion  department  artist, 
rounds  out  the  list  as  pre^dent 
of  the  Boston  Newspaper  Ar¬ 
tists’  Association. 


Bennett  Resigns 

F.  E.  (CJene)  Bennett,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  since  1936, 
has  announced  his  resignation. 
He  joined  the  News-Sentinel  as 
retail  advertising  manager  in 
1932,  having  previously  been  on 
the  local  ad  staff  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News  and  Star. 
He  has  also  been  a  member  ot 
the  News-Sentinel  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

■ 

Mapes  Contest  Ends 

Beaumont,  Tex.  —  A  contest 
over  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Katherine  Mapes,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  has  epded 
with  an  agreement  providing 
for  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Beaumont  to  be  the  sole  execu¬ 
tor  and  trustee  of  her  estate 
which  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  $1,000,000. 


Joe  Dunn  Retires 

Joseph  A.  Dunn,  widely 
known  newspaper  man  who  has 
handled  press  information  for 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  for  24  years,  has  retired. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Tells  U.  S.  Story 
In  Colorgravure 

Philadelphia  —  Acclaimed  by 
historians,  educators  and  pa¬ 
triots,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
this  week  began  publication  of 
a  special  series  of  supplements, 
entitled  “Our  Country,”  which 
are  to  appear  in  full  colorgrav¬ 
ure  over  a  four-week  period. 
Publication  is  with  Tuesday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

Each  section  has  20  pages,  and 
the  pages  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively  so  that  when  all  four  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  issued,  readers 
will  have  an  80-page  booklet, 
suitable  as  a  ready  reference 
work  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  No  advertising  is 
carried,  and  “Our  Country” 
contains  no  formal  text,  other 
than  the  captions  beneath  the 
pictures. 

Part  I  covers  the  period  from 
1492  to  1783,  Part  II  from  1784 
to  1865,  Part  III  from  1866  to 
1918,  and  Part  IV  from  1919  to 
1949. 

■ 

General  Mills  Test  Ad 
Started  in  Chicago 

Chicago  —  The  first  General 
Mills  “Betty  Crocker’s  Kitchen.” 
an  editorialized  advertising  col¬ 
umn,  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Jan.  17.  ’The  ad  is 
scheduled  to  run  400  lines,  five 
times  a  week,  under  a  consumer 
research  program  which  may 
last  for  more  than  a  year. 

General  Mills  has  contracted 
for  a  year’s  total  of  104,000  lines 
of  advertising  on  this  column, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  food 
product  campaigns  ever  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
Plans  for  the  campaign  were 
developed  by  the  Chicago  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

■ 

Elected  ANA  Director 

Kenneth  Boucher,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  elect^  a  director  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  Nominations  were 
limited  to  West  Coast  members. 
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Marysville,  O. 
Tribune  Bought 
By  W.  S.  Rupe 

Negotiations  were  completed 
last  week  for  the  sale  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Marysi'ille  (O. )  Trib¬ 
une  by  G.  P.  Huber,  J.  M.  Hu¬ 
ber  and  Eugene  Huber  to  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Rupe.  publisher  of 
Ames  (la.f  Tribune. 

The  Marysville  Tribune  will 
celebrate  its  100th  birthday  in 
September.  It  was  established 
as  a  weekly  in  1849.  The  Huber 
family  celebrated  their  50th 
year  with  the  newspaper  last 
year.  J.  M.  Huber  joined  the 
staff  in  1898  as  a  printer  and 
was  joined  by  his  two  brothers: 
J.  P.  Huber,  who  is  still  active, 
and  J.  L.  Huber,  deceased. 

Sale  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Harvey  Malott  and 
Clinton  Morrill  of  Newspaper 
and  Publishing  Properties.  Inc. 

Montana  Doily  Sold; 
Modernization  Planned 
KALISPELL.  Mont.— The  KoH- 

spell  Daily  Inter  Lake  has 
been  purchased  by  Victor  J. 
Morgan  and  D.  L.  McDermott  of 
The  Dalles,  Ore. 

The  former  publishers.  L.  D. 
Spafford  and  W.  E.  O’Leary, 
will  remain  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Spafford  in  an  executive 
capacity  and  O’Leary  as  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 

Morgan  formerly  published 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.f  Sun  and 
The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle. 
.McDermott  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Wyoming  and  Oregon, 
the  last  five  years  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  The  Dalles 
Chronicle.  'They  plan  moderniz¬ 
ing  the  Inter  Lake. 

McKinney  Acquires 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Ownership 
of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
was  transferred  Jan.  17  to  Rob¬ 
ert  McKinney,  Tucumcari  cattle¬ 
man.  An  option  to  purchase  the 
publishing  firm  from  Frank  C. 
Rand.  Jr.,  was  exercised. 

McKinney  said  a  new  corpo¬ 
ration  will  be  formed  soon  and 
officers  named.  He  is  a  director 
in  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co..  Rock  Island 
railroad  and  others. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New 
Mexico  publishing  company, 
which  publishes  the  New  Mex¬ 
ican,  afternoon  daily,  announced 
it  had  purchased  all  capital 
stock  of  El  Nuevo  Mexicano, 
Spanish-language  weekly,  from 
Mrs.  Florence  McCormick  and 
associates. 

A  number  of  new  features  for 
both  newspapers  are  planned. 
A  lOOth  anniversary  edition  of 
the  New  Mexican  will  be  puu- 
lished  this  summer.  George  M. 
Reynolds  is  general  manager. 

■ 

Dailies'  Bo-wrling  League 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  Four  teams 
comprise  the  bowling  league  of 
the  Republic  Publishing  Co., 
publishing  the  Yakima  Daily 
Republic  and  the  Yakima  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald.  The  league  includes 
members  of  the  commercial 
printing  department. 


(j^bituarp 


WALTER  H.  MAIN.  78.  for  27 

years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.  i  Union- 
Star.  and  one-time  managing 
editor  of  the  paper.  Jan.  17. 
at  Schenectady.  He  had  retired 
in  1947.  A  son.  Edw'ard  H. 
Main,  editorial  employe  of  the 
paper  survives. 

David  G.  Hoff,  32.  of  the 
United  Press  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau,  formerly  with  Associated 
Press  in  Chicago,  press  officer 
for  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  during 
the  war.  Jan.  17.  at  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  hospital. 

William  Bloh.  54.  veteran 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Gid- 
dings  ( Tex.  i  News,  Jan.  17,  at 
Giddings. 

Richard  Hartshorn,  29,  oil 
and  real  estate  editor  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pi- 
cayune,  Jan.  15,  at  New  Orleans. 

Paul  Barnett,  71,  veteran 
newspaperman  and  retired  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Athletic  A.ssociation, 
Jan.  15.  at  Branford.  Conn. 

Philip  Brovitz,  54,  head  of 
the  publications  department  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union.  formerly  with  the  old 
Rochester  Herald  and  Rochester 
Journal,  Jan.  15.  at  Rochester. 

S.  Hunter  Richey,  66.  retired 
executive  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  agency,  Jan.  15,  at 
Orlando.  Fla.,  following  sur¬ 
gery. 

Charles  H.  Tobey,  76,  retired 
New  England  publisher.  Jan. 
14.  at  Lexington.  Mass.  He  had 
at  various  times  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Herald;  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  American; 
founder  of  Consolidated  News¬ 
papers  of  New  England;  owner 
of  Publication  Press.  Somerville. 
Mass.f  publisher.  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  News,  and  owner  of 
the  Medford  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 

Fred  Mallon.  72.  a  former 
assistant  art  editor  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  later  an 
editorial  assistant  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  old  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  Jan.  14.  at 
Cold  Springs.  N.  Y. 

J.  Earl  Senat,  56.  an  artist 
in  the  display  art  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  23  years,  Jan.  14,  at  his 
home  in  Davesford.  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

Harry  D.  Kingsbury,  74,  who 
had  specialized  in  political  and 
municipal  affairs  articles  with 
the  New  York  Sun,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  old  New  York 
World,  old  New  York  Herald 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
active  in  publicity  work  until 
his  retirement  five  years  ago. 
Jan.  14.  at  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Aleda  Van  Arsdale 
Noble,  48.  society  editor  of  the 
old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
Buffalo  Enquirer,  in  the  society 
department  of  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
nnig  News  until  1946,  Jan.  14. 
at  Boston. 

Earl  H.  Shade,  60,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
for  more  than  20  years,  Jan.  8 


James  W.  Egan.  Sh..  74.  who 
retired  10  years  ago  after  a  long 
career  in  the  advertising  agency 
business.  Jan.  18.  at  Toledo,  O.. 
home  of  his  son,  James  W.  Egan. 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

Camden  H.  West,  .55,  one-time 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
(  Minn,  i  Pioneer-Press  and  later 
copy  reader  on  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  and  Sun- 
Times.  Jan.  18. 

Charles  H.  Coll.  Jr..  58.  crea¬ 
tor  of  "The  Shadow"  and  "Myra 
North.  Nurse”  comic  strips  and 
former  art  director  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger  Syndicate  and  NEA 
Service.  Jan.  18.  at  Upper  Dar¬ 
by.  Pa. 

■ 

Printers  Out 
For  3  Editions 

Bellingham.  Wash. — A  strike 
of  18  printers  lasted  through 
three  editions  of  the  Bellingham 
Herald. 

Members  of  Local  3.55,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
who  four  days  previously  voted 
"unanimously"  to  strike  for 
$2.35  an  hour,  a  raise  of  35 
cents,  met  Tuesday  night.  Jan. 
11.  and  accepted  a  management 
offer  of  $2.26  2  3. 

The  agreement  failed  to  break 
a  wage  pattern  set  in  other  cities 
of  similar  size  in  Washington, 
according  to  Business  Manager 
Charles  L.  Sefrit.  Pay  for  a 
standard  work  week  of  371^! 
hours  ts  now  $85. 

The  Herald  distributed  its 
Sunday  morning  comics  with  a 
hand-set  announcement  of  the 
strike,  and  the  next  day  pub¬ 
lished  a  photo-engraved  edition 
under  guidance  of  a  Pacific 
Northwest  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  representative  and  two  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Ralph  C.  Coxhead 
Co.  Engraving  facilities  were 
limited  to  one  man  and  one 
cop.v  camera. 

Pressmen  Call  for 
Union  Cooperation 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.— Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  substitution  of  the  o’d  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  was  demanded  by  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  A.s.sistants  Union  (AFL)  in 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  semi-annual  meeting  here 
this  week. 

Another  resolution  claimed 
there  is  a  ‘‘conspiracy’’  among 
New  York  State  publishers  to 
prevent  bargaining  with  local 
union  committees  and  provided 
appointment  of  a  committee  to 
fight  this  alleged  practice 
through  union  cooperation. 

Another  resolution  asked 
change  in  the  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  law  to  allow  workers, 
affected  by  a  strike  but  not 
directly  involved  in  it.  to  col¬ 
lect  benefits  as  though  they 
were  unemployed  through  lay¬ 
offs. 

■ 

Manbeck  to  Run 

Washington — Jesse  B.  Man- 
beck  of  Washington  Post  chapel 
said  Jan.  20  he  intends  to  run 
for  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  T.vpographical  Union  in 
1950. 
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Major  Ridge, 
Broadcaster, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Greensboro.  N.  C. — Maj.  Ed- 
ney  Ridge,  65,  former  newspape 
publisher  and  pioneer  Southen 
broadcaster,  died  Jan.  13  afte 
an  extended  illness  and  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation. 

Major  Ridge,  a  Greensboro 
native,  returned  here  after  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  United  States  Army 
cavalry  regiment  along  the  Mex¬ 
ican  border  under  the  late  Gtt. 
John  J  Pershing  to  enter  tho 
newspaper  field. 

He  became  publisher  of  the 
Greensboro  Record  in  1924  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until 
1927  when  the  newspaper  was 
sold  to  the  Bryant  and  Thoma¬ 
son  interests.  Major  Ridge  theo 
helped  to  organize  the  North 
Carolina  Broadcasting  0). 
which  operated  WBIG. 

Late  in  1947  the  Broadca.stinj 
company  acquired  a  large  block 
of  stock  in  the  Greensboro 
News  (3o.,  publishers  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and 
Greensboro  Record,  and  Major 
Ridge  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  newspaper 
organization. 

He  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  as  Unit^  State 
marshal  in  May,  1943,  and  re¬ 
appointed  by  President  Trumai 
in  the  fall  of  1948. 

■ 

Carl  Grange  Feted 
By  Scott  Co.  Group 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — Carl  Eber 
hart  Grange  was  honored  with 
a  testimonial  dinner,  Jan.  20. 
marking  .50  years  of  service  to 
the  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  newspaper-  printinj 
machinery. 

The  affair  was  attended  onl)' 
by  close  friends  and  businea 
associates,  due  to  ill  health  oi 
Mr.  Grange.  Employes  of  thi 
company  gave  him  a  gold  watch 

Grange’s  service  began  when 
he  was  17  as  secretary  to  the 
late  Walter  Scott.  He  is  cur 
rently  executive  vicepresidenl 
secretar.v  and  a  director. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letMr 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednenday  noon. 

There  is  a.n  additional  charqe  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  nu* 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charqe 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Bw 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Ads  | 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

7nV4NTAGEOUS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 

appraised  western 

NEWSPAPERS 


Marcua  Griffin  &  Associates 
127  \\.  5th  St.,  Log  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

FiLlFORSIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Quiver  City.  Californra _ 


cosfidk^’Tial  information 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 


EXCLCSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK- 
UES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 


J.  R.  OABBERT 

3037  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


exclusive  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Oar  motto:  "Always  a 
iignare  deal  for  buyer  and  teller." 

len  fkighner  agency 

Box  52.  Mt.  Plea.aant.  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
tad  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55. 
Melbonrne,  Florida. 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eitablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
iiid  sold  withont  publicity. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000. 

ODETT  k  ODETT,  Broken 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P  0.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
ST  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
u(e  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
line  properties.  .Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625 
Mirket  St..  San  Francisco.  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

.4  WfcKM.V.  Now  sil  k.  Can  he  quick¬ 
ly  brought  to  life  tiy  iiggressive  owner 
ratniSgeiiient.  .\  fop  growing  coin- 
moDity  of  7.500  in  tlie  heart  of  New  I 
Jertey’s  richest  eoiisiiiiier  urea.  Great  j 
(ulnre  potential.  No  plant.  Very  sut-  I 
iifirtory  printing  facilities.  Price  I 
$15,1)00.  .$5,000  ilowM.  Box  2560.  Kill- 
tnr  i  Publisher.  I 


BEST  BUY  IN  CALIFORNIA  | 

$05,000  cash.  Exclusive,  long  estab-  j 
liihed  weekly  in  area  combining  agri-  | 
tiltnre.  residential,  industry.  Clean 
ud  well  equipped.  Town  population 
10.000.  Earninga  .$19,000.  Information 
eoly  to  qualified  buyers.  Marcus 
Griffln  &  .Associates,  427  W.  5th,  Los 
■tnceles  1.1.  California.  I 


rvLIPOR.NIA  DAILY.  City  of  8500  j 
population.  $25,000  cash  down. 
O.tLIFOKMA  WEEKLY.  City  of  oOOO 
population.  60  years  old.  .$25,000  total 
price. 

r.4LIFOU.MA  WEEKLY.  Live  city  -in 
Southern  California.  Nets  .$27,000  be¬ 
fore  owners’  salaries.  New  building 
optional. 

RAY  CAMIMtKI.L  COMPANY 
3$74  Wilsliire  Itlvd.,  Los  Angeles,  | 
r»lifnrnia. 

EXCLUSIVE  daily"  in  attractive  resi- | 
dential  city  can  be  handled  for  $30,000 ! 
down;  three  machines  and  web  press  I 
iorluded ;  a  choice  weekly  with  build- I 
jut  for  $40,000  easy  terms.  J.  R.  i 
Gshhert.  .1937  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif,  j 

XEW.SPAPER  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue 
No.  18  now  ready.  May  Bros..  Bing-  1 
liuiiiton.  New  York.  _  j 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  exeellent  | 
i-smings,  reasonable  terms.  Speedy  i 
»«le  essential.  Box  2521.  Editor  A! 
Publisher. _  i 

N’ORTHERX  Mississippi  Valley  Daily! 
'U  growing  city;  ABC  above  11,000:1 
Profit  plus  Putilislier's  salary,  .\pprox- 1 
•nuts  $4.5.000  for  1948.  Prie.-  $300.-1 
Wl  terms;  $275.0(10  cash  .leal.  TliiK 
M  will  appear  once.  Please  aeeompany 
inquiry  with  banker's  statement  of  ! 
your  financial  ability.  Box  2.545,  Edi-  ' 
•ur  k  Pnblisher.  ' 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PEXNSYLA'ANIA  DAILIES 
In  an  effort  to  locate  a  property  in 
this  section  recently  for  a  client  we 
were  offered  an  opportunity  to  negoti¬ 
ate  for  several  properties  which  we 
are  now  investigating.  If  interested  in 
IS  pureliase  in  this  area  w  e  will  submit 
.lata  when  .-omplete.l. 

NEWSPAPER  &  PI  BI.IsHINCt 
PROPERTIES,  Ine. 

Harvey  .Mal.itl,  I'r.'s. 
lol.">  Si-arritt  Itl.lg.,  Kansas  Oily.  Mo. 


PROFITABLE  exclusive  daily  in 
I’ennsylvania.  $150,00o.  $40,000  down, 
good  terms  on  bulan.-e.  Building  in- 
elu.I.-.L  H.ix  2552,  Edit.ir  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  MOST 
PROFITABLE  WEEKLY.  Gross  $32.- 
000.  Always  made  good  money.  .T.  L. 
.Stoll,  'J719  Clover.lale  Ave.,  i,.)s  .An¬ 
geles  16,  California. 


WEEKLA',  .loll  SHOP  in  S.imerset 
County.  Pa.  I.leal  for  family.  Easy 
sale  lerm.s  or  leas.*.  Box  2.>'i6,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


WELL  ESTAHLLSHED  WEEKLY’ 
iH'wspaper  near  Newark,  New  Jersey 
f.ir  sale.  Exe.-llent  opportunity.  News¬ 
paper  and  job  printing  plant.  .$30,000. 
Write  B..X  2.561,  Editor  &  Publish. ‘r. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

NVANTEU:  tiOOU  WEEkLA.  town 
5.000-10,000.  Moderate  price  ;  n.i  junk. 
Tennessee.  .Alabama.  Georgia,  South 
Caroliua.  Box  2.5‘J7.  E.lit.ir  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

WESEIs  Heavy  Duty  Electric  Proof 
Press.  Phil  D.  S.-hwurtz  Co.,  1004 
H.iward  St,.  Omaha^  Nebraska. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Duplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  press, 
AC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561,  Nampa.  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  Photo  Engraving  Plant 
makes  full  page  plates  complete. 
$2250.  Box  2488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  5^  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6'a  point  Ionic  S5  with 
bold  face  S2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York, _ 

FOR  S.ALK  H.ie  w.-b  r.itary  lO-jiage 
n.-wspaper  pi-.-ss,  i-urve.l  pag.-  caster, 
sliav.-r,  tail  .-iitt.-r,  finishing  block.  De. 
liv.-ry  about  .Miin-h.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Deab-r. 


MODEL  E  ELROD  S.57+0,  Gas  Pot, 
.Nlaig.-ii-b  K.-e.lei,  DC  M.itor,  13  Molds 
in.-ln.ling  high  slug  molds  for  publiea- 
li.iiis  w.irk.  Op.-rating  now  but  avail- 
aide  at  oiici-.  FOB  Rochester  $1250. 
.Alan  Diet.-b.  71  Qneenshoro  Rd., 
K...-b.-st.-r  9.  N.  Y. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 


Linotypes,  mat  rollers,  metal  pots, 
chases,  router  and  other  equipment  of 
Los  Angeles  new-spaper  plant.  Must 
be  moved  at  once  and  is  priced  to 
make  room.  Tell  us  wbat  you  need. 
•Marcus  Griffin  &  .Associates,  427  W. 
.■>lh,  Los  Angeles  13,  California. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Ronters. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mexo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  III. 


BABCOCK  OPTIMUS  NO.  9  PRESS 
for  sale.  Excellent  condition.  $2,000. 
39  X  55  bed.  AVrite  The  Leader,  Point 
Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 


ELROD  MATERIAL  MAKER,  Mar 
gaeh  feeder,  gas  pot,  a.  c.  motor, 
molds,  available  immediately.  Ben 
Shulman,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-1132. 


N'o  ceiling  on  size  of  newspapt-r  single 
wrapped  by  I'RAWl'OKD  SINGLE 
WRAPI’ER.  New  models  now  in  jiro- 
duetiiiii.  W'rite  Edmondson.  1.522  Cal 
biwhill  St.,  Philadelpliia  ;iii.  Pa. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOOD  NEWSPAPER  EWUIPMENT 
I  Hoe  Twin-screw-  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

Hue  Flat  Router. 

I  Wesel  Munorail  Trimmer. 

I  .NIiller  and  Amseo  Comp.  Rouin  Saw.s. 
1  Curved  Casting  Boxes — all  sizes. 

I  Hue  Finishing  Machines. 

2  to  t-ton  Stereotype  Fnrnaees,  with 
or  withont  I’limps. 

Hall  Form  Tables. 

■Dural"  light-weight  Stereo.  Chases, 
j  Hand  and  Power  Cutters  and  Shears. 
I  Aiitomatie  Cylinder  Presses. 

I  THOMAS  W  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 


.MODEL  8  LINOTYPES  :29595  and 
";t38(Hi.  Eaeh  with  220v  60e  3ph. 
Motor  and  Electric  Pot,  Margaeh 
Feeder.  4  .Mold  Disk.  3  Molds.  Fast 
Distributor,  etc.  Exeellimt  condition. 
•Available  immediately.  In  operation 
now.  Priced  for  quick  auction  fob 
Roi-liester  at  $'2750  and  $3250  respec¬ 
tively.  .Alan  Dieteh.  71  Qneenshoro 
Rd..  Rochester  9.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  2  Duplex  Flatbed  Pres- 
.St'S,  btith  now  in  operation,  itne  .$,5..5i))), 
ttiie  .Moilel  E.  prat-tit-ally  nt-w,  $1*2.- 
5i)<).  Box  408,  .laekson.  Missi.ssippi. 


'  MODEL  "B"  INTERTYPE,  Serial 
No.  1101.  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas 
1  pot,  c.-borse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v. 
I  single  phase,  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 

$'2. 201).  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
'  (ter  week  until  sold.  .A.  K.  Walling, 
I  Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa.  low-a. 


j  7  FONTS  7  PT.  Regal  No.  1  with  i 
,  litild.  Intertype  matrices  No.  1622.  Ex- 
I  fflleiit  condition.  AVrite  Bangor  Daily  | 
I  t 'oiiimeri-ial,  Bangor.  Maine.  | 

j  LIGHT  DUTY  Duplex  rolling-in  ma¬ 
c-bine  using  wet  or  dry  mats,  belt 
drive,  3  phase  220  volt  motor.  Good 
condition.  Ideal  for  engraving  plant. 
$700  F.O.B.  our  plant.  Painesville 
Telegraph,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


j  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
!  SELL? 

I  (Or  Will  Buy) 

I  Duplex  ur  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
I  Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
I  presses. 

I 

I  For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  It  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 

!  CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
I  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width. 
2244”  8ut-off.  Uses  67”,  50”  33J4”, 
1644”  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p.,  d.  c..  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in- 
furination,  write  Box  2381,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
I  motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
I  drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Tw-o  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  easting  stereo  equipment,  2144 
!  inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
1  quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co.,  AVaterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 

1  C.  3.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
I  1  Model  A  Intertype 

Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

I  Miehle  and  Baheoek  Flat  Bed  Presses 
'  Duplex  Model  "E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Cox  O  type  Press 
A.  C.  Motor 

,  NORTHERN  .MACHINE  AVORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
'  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENI  FOR  SALE 

LUDLOAV  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Shulman.  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.. 
Piione:  BRyant  9-1132. 


DUPLEX  PKE.S.S- — for  sale.  High 
ahgb-  bur.  two-way,  flat  bed.  8-page 
Dupl.-x  pr*-NS.  B>'ing  sold  to  make  waj 
fur  large  Rotary  speed  press.  J.  C 
Phillips.  Borger  .\ew-a-Heruld,  Borger 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  AVhite  or  color,  2144'  cut¬ 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  -Available  immediately. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  -AB — a.c.  Drive 


TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-page  flatbed — a.  c..  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE 

2244”  cutoff.  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions, 
full  speed  pasters,  web-bresk  detee- 
tors,  double  folder.  75  hp.  AC  motor 
and  control,  conveyors.  Avsilable  im¬ 
mediately. 


POTTER  ROTARY 
16-page  newspaper  press,  a.  c.  motor 
drive,  stereo  equipment.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  -Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 


L.  .A  B.  HEAA’Y  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu 
faetiired  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify.  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  .All  metal  eonstruction,  cast 
iron  machined  fop.  Choice  of  casters. 
AVith  4-ineh  metal  w-heels  in  heavy- 
east  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork. 
.$.59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
w-ith  Durex  w-heel  bearing.  $62.50 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  bearing 
rnliber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  All 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street,  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


$140  PER  TON 
FOB  (  AKS  NEW  YORK 
66"  rolls  Ail'trian  standard  32  ll>. 
new  -print. 

417  rolls,  235  tons 
.Mulmar  Pai>er  Co..  110  AY.  4('th  St  . 
New  York  18.  N.  Y.  Tel:  PEnnsyl 
vaniii  6-1.566. 

$155  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  new-sprint.  your  siMS 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

8.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention.  Mr.  Stanley. 


STANDARD 

CANADIAN  NEAVSPRINT 
16”,  16 »4”,  17”,  1754"  Jnmbo  rolls 
At  new  low  prices. 

SHEETS,  any  size  at  new  low  prices. 
CANADIAN  NEAVSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
ORegon  9  3870 


OFFER  NEWSPRINT:  250  tons  per 
month:  One  year  contract  availaole 
start  January  '49.  U.  S.  Manufacture 
— Direct  mill  confirmation  available. 
WANTED:  NEWSPRINT  MILL  CON- 
TRACTS  for  '49  and  ’60.  Write,  wire 
now.  Sales  International  Co.,  820 
Broadway,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y.  D19  2920; 
21.  Cable  .Address — Salesinter,  N.  T. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

XKWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

DixmantlinK — Movinfs — Erecting 
\e«!ipBp»>r  Conveyor  IiiKtallations 
Service  Nationwide 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


LITERARY  agency  closing  gag  cartoon 
department.  Established  ten  years. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Box  2j44,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


AD  8.\LESMAN.  experienced,  for 
coastal  ABC  semi-weekly.  Carteret 
County  News-Times,  Morehead  City 
and  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  Now  York  7.  N.  Y. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co  ,  Inc.  | 

See  our  ad  on  paqe  43  1 

I 

MECHANICAL  EOUIPMENT  ^ 

WANTED  I 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  I.iniitypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  .Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

W.ANTED:  CHIPPING  BLOCK  for 
22'!"  cutoff  and  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller.  Give  full  details  and  price. 
Box  2.'>37,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  : 

TUBUL7\R  chipping  block! 

Box  2541,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

COLOR  CYLINDER  ATTACHMENT 
for  Hoe  Octuple  Press  wanted.  224^' 
cut-off.  Standard  7 '16”  plate  thick¬ 
ness.  Transcript  Press  Inc.,  Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18  ! 

Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132  i 


TOP-NOTCH  copy  from  Europe.  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  Paris-bound. 
Available  special  articles.  Extremely 
low  rates.  Box  2479,  Editor  Si  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT-^ 
Available  for  assignments.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Member  Press  Gallery.  Box 
2402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES— WANTED 

FEATURES  WANTED  by  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  syndicates  in  the 
country.  Women’s  columns.  Sewing, 
Gardening,  Hobbies,  Fix  Its,  or  what 
have  you.  We  have  newspapers  with 
circulation  totaling  over  7  million 
weekly.  Send  samples  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  to: 

SCALE  MODEL  HOME 
PLANNING  CO. 

819  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

JOB  SEEKER’S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  COMPLETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
Magazine,  Book  Publishing,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Specialist.  Individual 
job  campaigns  created  and  personally 
supervised.  Promotional  resumes.  Spe¬ 
cific  guidance  for  persona  wishing  to 
break  into  thes.'  fields.  Not  an  agency. 

GENE  NASH 
.TOB  CONSULTANT 
11  W.  42nd  St..  -Suite  714,  New  York 
18.  Tel:  PE  6-2333. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITSI 

Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  vour  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man- 
sgement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Fla. 


DUPLEX  FL.YTBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  in  good 
condition,  2214”  cut  off.  Reply  avail¬ 
ability.  price.  Box  2536,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WANTED 

LARGE  STEREOTYPE  POT 
We  need  Remelting  Furnace  of  capa¬ 
city  to  take  care  of  two  hand  boxes 
for  press  plates.  Compton  Printing , 
Co.,  1029  W.  Washington.  Los  .Vngeles  I 
15,  California.  I 


PRESS  WANTED 

Octuple  Press 
21V4  or  22%  cut-off 

Must  be  heavy  duty 
double  folder. 

Box  2492,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER:  With  proved 
experience  in  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion.  for  foreign  language  daily,  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  in  New  Y'ork  and 
easily  promoted.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Opportunity  for  a 
good  future  for  the  right  man.  Box 
2.->47.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

AMBITIOUS 

YOUNG  MAN  or  WOMAN 

We  want  to  add  a  Junior  Salesman 
to  our  2-man  local  Advertising  De¬ 
partment.  Small  town  100  miles  from 
New  York.  Little  over  4, OCX)  circula¬ 
tion.  Some  experience  essential.  Car 
helpful,  not  necessary.  Training  under 
experienced  advertising  manager. 
Write  giving  age.  experience  a-nd 
salary  expected.  Box  2494,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN,  best  for  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Westwood  Hills  Press,  1055 
Gayley  Avenue.  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Want 
immediately  first-class  special  edition 
and  special  page  salesman.  Newspa- 

Ber  trained.  35  to  50,  with  auto. 

'rawing  account  against  liberal  com¬ 
mission,  52-wsek-in-yesr  programs 
with  strongest  selling  appeal.  North¬ 
west  Ohio  metropolitan  organization, 
wide  work  area.  Rush  full  details  ex¬ 
perience,  newspaper  background.  Box 
2394.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN;  young 
man  with  minimum  of  two  years  daily 
newspaper  ad  department  experience. 
Need  hustler  who  can  sell,  do  layouts 
and  write  copy.  Immediate  opening. 
Call,  wire  or  write:  Thos.  F.  Martin 
or  J.  F.  Haas,  Evening  Herald,  Shen- 
andoah,  Pennsylvania. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  set  up  and 
manage  department.  Six  day  M  &  E 
combination,  18.000  circulation,  college 
town.  Write  complete  details,  refer 
ences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
R.  F.  Sowers.  Morgantown  Post,  Mor 
gantown.  West  Virginia. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  salesman  to  work  in 
southeast.  Give  background,  references 
in  first  letter.  General  Newspapers 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  760,  Gadsden,  Ain. 

FOR  100.000  population  town,  class! 
lied  manager  with  planning  capacity 
and  ingenuity  as  well  as  drive.  Box 
2464.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  experienced  advertising 

man  with  Midwest  or  Southwest  back¬ 
ground.  Must  be  tops  in  layout  and 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  Start 
$50  week  pins  bonns  and  commission 
adds  up  to  $85  and  more.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  include  actual 
'avout  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry,  Ania 
rillo  Globe-News.  Amarillo,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

EXPERIENCED  eirculation  man  for 
small  California  daily.  Wages  and 
bonus  proposition.  Write  Box  2534, 
Fditnr  A  Publisher, _ 

SMALL  SOUTHERN  daily  wants  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  willing  to  solicit, 
handle  outside  dealers  as  well  as  office 
duties.  State  age,  experience,  salary. 
Box  2532,  Editor  &  Piihlislier. _ 

WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Capable.  experienced,  responsible. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  and  write  good 
letters.  Mention  references  and  salary 
first  letter. 

W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr.,  Daily  Union 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  capable 
of  digging  for  news  and  handiing  any 
story.  Congeniality  with  present  staff 
essential.  Give  background  and  per¬ 
sonal  data.  Managing  Editor,  James- 
towii.  N.  Y..  Post -Journal. _ 

EXPERIENCED  telegraph  editor  and 
makenip  man  for  afternoon  daily  in 
California  city  of  10.000.  Prefer 
single  man  but  all  applications  will  be 
considered.  Sober.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  riglit  man.  Salary  $70  to 
$80  a  week.  Write  Box  2531,  Editor 
A-  Piildisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspapermen,  to 
train  as  publicity  agents  for  large 
midwestern  circus.  Car,  typewriter  es¬ 
sential.  Long  season,  good  salary.  F 
W'.  Stafford,  17  Barbara  Rd..  Bristol. 
Cnnnertient. _ 

REPORTER — experienced,  city -editor 
possibility,  desk  or  pliotographic  abil¬ 
ity  helpful.  News-Times,  Neenah,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED—EDITORIAI 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  semi-weekly  ■ 
per,  one  of  best  in  South.  Must 
willing  to  work,  have  good  nose 
news  and  feature,  human  interu 
stories.  Southerner  preferred.  EbIi. 
prise.  Bastrop,  Louisiana. 


WANTED  CITY  EDITOR  by^ 
-North  Carolina  daily.  State  age,  ^ 
ration,  experience,  salary,  want  *ill 
first  letter.  Box  2533,  Editor  A  P-  ’ 
lislier. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  who  undorsL 
all  phases  of  women’s  field,  for  me 
politan  East  Coast  Daily.  Knowle 
of  page  layout  desirable.  State  i 
education,  experience  and  salary  rai 
Box  2.-.62.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  preferibh 
single,  wanted  on  northeast  Iowa  diiii 
who  is  w  illing  to  learn  and  wants  i- 
get  ahead.  Should  have  interest  j 
sports,  general  reporting,  photogrsplii 
Permanent.  Oelwein,  Iowa,  Dsi], 
Uegister.  Rush  reply. 

HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTOR 

I.VSTRUCTOR  for  Printing  Depig. 
ment  in  Midwestern  State  Bon 
School.  Housing  furnished.  Can  hois 
couple  but  no  children.  Excellent  ipK 
for  older  man  who  knows  the  trsi 
and  likes  hoys.  Box  2566,  Editor  t 
PiiblisluT. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

SEVERAL  STEADY  situations  on  tb 
night  side  open  in  16-marhine  Okit 
plant.  Operators,  (loor  men  or  cos 
bination.  Sickness  benefits,  acciieil 
hospitalization,  pension  and  vacstioi 
Union  scale,  $2.30  per  hour.  All  rt 
plies  treated  as  confidential.  Writ- 
Box  2471.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thoronjklj 
experienced,  for  long  established  N«i 
England  daily  nearing  40,000  circali- 
tion.  Modern  plant  in  every  detiil. 
3714-hoiir  week.  Gimd  scale  and  work 
ing  conditions.  Write  immedistolr. 
Box  25l6.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 
Wanted 

Positions  aro  open  for  poneral  foTp- 
man  and  assistant  fo^Pinan  in  th^  eoS' 
posinc  room  of  tho  Miami  Daily  Newi. 
Miami.  Florida.  This  is  open  shop 
Hoorn  is  modern  in  every  respect,  sod 
is  I'qiiippod  with  latest  machinery  is- 
cludin?  30  LineeastinGT  Machines,  1! 
of  which  are  equipped  with  Teletype- 
setters:  Ludlow  and  Monotype  equip 
ment.  etc.  Eveninc  and  Siinifay  paper 
publishing  four  editions  daily,  twe 
Sunday:  ran^inGC  from  20  to  M 
paires.  Write  (do  not  phone  or  wire) 
crivinjc  full  explanation  of  experienff. 
references,  etc.,  to: 

Charles  T.  Coffin 

MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 

Miami,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

INK  SAL:''MAN 

Now  selling  graphic  arts  industry  for 
metropolitan  New  York.  Must  hate  i 
successful  record  Liberal  salary  loi 
expenses.  Give  full  details  in  conf- 
deuce  to  Box  2522,  Editor  A  Pub 
lislier. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE^ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Art; 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  market* 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  I- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMMERCIAL  printing  deparlmeii 
manager,  age  43.  thoroughly  expen- 
encod  in  general  management,  e»ti 
mating,  buying  and  selling.  Excelleil 
background.  Box  H,  515  N.  St.  PrinW 
St.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  22,  19<9 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


\DVERTISIN6  Salesman,  experi- 
i.noed.  Trained  in  copy  and  layout. 
OolleKe  eraduate.  Prefer  job  in  West 
or  Midwest.  Box  252:J,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

VDVERTISING  manager.  8  years 
.ell-manase  experience  two  midwest 
iailies.  Now  raanaite  MES  department 
of  six.  Collece  graduate.  Family.  Age 
29.  Want  expense  paid  interview,  then 
you  decide.  Box  2554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

tDVERTISING  TEAM  (MAX  AND 
WOMAN)  Capable  of  handling  promo¬ 
tion  from  idea  to  cash  register — any 
media — East  year’s  output  3,000,000 
Lines — Make  tis  an  offer —  Box  2510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.tDVEKTISIXG  MAN.  qualified  and 
dependable  would  like  position  as  ad 
manager  on  medium  sized  Eastern 
daily.  Opportunity  most  important. 
Rnx  2427,  h’ditor  A  Publisher, _ 

XOW'  loiated  in  Florida  seeking 
broader  opportunities  after  18  years 
»ilh  large  nietropolilnn  Canadian 
daily.  .Sound  rlassified  selling  nnd  di¬ 
recting  background  plus  loeal  and  n.a- 
tiotial  exiierience.  Box  2525,  K<litor  A 
Piihlisher, _ 

THOKOUGHEY  seasoned  C.  A.  M.. 
sants  position  in  city  over  75,000. 
Will  come  well  recommended.  Write 
Box  2549,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

TOUR  COPY  stiff,  frozen!  Want  some 
that  punches  your  ideas  home!  Just 
name  it.  I’ll  write  ill  Free  lance, 
sales,  publicity,  promotion,  etc.,  to  fit 
your  needs.  Box  2512,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATiONr  W  ANTED— 
_ CIRCU^LATION _ 

AREK  AND  AGGRE.SSIVE 
riRCri.ATrON  MA.NAGEB,  age  40, 
with  20  successful  years’  experience. 
.Iblc  to  produce  maximum  revcTine  at 
minimum  cost.  Exceptional  results 
w4h  carrier  organization  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Record  includes  building  circu¬ 
lation  of  new  paper,  by  etliical  me¬ 
thods,  to  liighest  in  state  in  two  years. 
College  graduate.  Good  nppearanee. 
Prefers  New  England.  Available  30 
days.  Box  2516.  Editor  &  Pnlilisher. 

CIRCL'EA’IION  MANAGER.  30  years’ 
fspri'icnre.  all  fthases,  morning,  even¬ 
ing.  Sunday.  Excellent  record  on  pa¬ 
pers  17.001)  to  150,000.  Capable, 
dependable  exeentive  with  ability  to 
get  along  well  with  people.  Well 
irained  in  eeonronieal  operation.  In¬ 
terested  in  job  on  substantial  p.iiier 
somewhere  in  tin-  East  with  reasontible 
assurance  of  p"iniani  ncy.  Now  located 
New  York  metropulitnn  areti.  Box 
25.13.  Editor  Ar  Piiblislier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A~.IOir  W1TII~ FUTURE 
for  reporter,  24,  experiniee  New 
fork  City  news  service,  California 
weekly,  B.S  Journalism,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2550,  Editor  A  Pub- 


•IBLE  COPY  READER.  EDITOR,  40, 
ftst,  dependable,  productive.  All 
desks.  Lifetime  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\BLE,  Experienced  reporter,  sports 
editor,  desk  man.  Now  employed,  but 
desire  change  on  good  daily.  Wide 
background.  Now  in  east  Prefer  west 
coast,  mid-west,  but  will  consider  any 
good  offer.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sports  snd  news  field  and  getting 
along  with  contacts  and  staff  mem- 
'■lere.  Box  2514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•h  B.,  M.  A..  IN  ENGLISH,  24;  vet; 
single,  feature  writer,  reporter.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2441,  Editor  &  Pub- 
hsher. 


IN  THE  ALIEN  CORN 
Kdilor  with  plenty  of  background  ns 
first-rater  finds  himself  city-editing  a 
small  city  daily  where  pro.spects  are 
decidedly  limited.  Desk,  rewrite, 
managing  editor  small  city,  Boston, 
hew  York,  23  years;  anxious  enough 
to  get  back  on  main  line  of  news 
Prtetire  to  consider  any  reasonable 
offer  in  East.  Box  2464,  Editor  and 
robliaher. 


ALERT  newsman,  24.  can  handle  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  desk.  Prefer  small 
or  medium  daily.  Journalism  graduate. 
.SDX.  Box  2535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

\MBTTIOUS  Amherst  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  B.  A.,  24.  vet,  limited  experience, 
seeks  start  in  news  field.  Go  any- 
wliere.  Box  2451,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  at  once,  young  man,  B. 
A.,  single;  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
experience  with  top  Virginia  non¬ 
daily;  emplever  reference.  Box  2503, 
o’'titor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

AUGUST  GRADU.ATE,  B,  A.,  journal- 
.  ism;  two  years  dailies,  sports  editor, 
wire,  general,  some  radio,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  on  progressive  daily. 
Married,  veteran.  2-4.  Salary  seeond- 
'  ary  to  opportunity,  location.  Box  2530, 
••'difor  A-  Publisher^ _ 

BORN  REPORTER — nose  for  news, 
single,  30;  Harvard  ’41.  Naval  Tnteili- 
gi-nce.  broad  news  and  ad  writing  ex- 
[lerience;  wants  tough.  lucrative  as- 
sieniiient.  Box  2548,  Editor  A’  Puh- 
,  lislier, _ 

I  UVPABLE.  accurate  copy  readi-r.  wire 
:  editor,  with  outstanding  record.  45, 
i  Iiighly  reeoinuiended,  available  east. 

I  in-d-west  assignment.  Make-up  award 
I  winner.  Box  2.558,  Editor  A-  Pultlisher. 

'  COLLEGE  graduate.  B.  S..  in  Jonrnal- 
I  ism.  veteran,  27,  single,  with  weekly 
!  and  daily  experience,  desires  job  as  re- 
I  porter  on  daily.  Willing  to  travel. 

'  East  preferred.  Box  2502,  Editor  & 

j  T’tihlisher 

I  UOI.LEOE  graduate,  veteran,  two 
i  vears  reporting  experience  in  present 
,  jnl).  seeks  to  move  on.  Box  2555.  Edi- 
I  tor  A-  Publisher. 

'  UOPYRE.ADER — 20  years’  experience 
telegraph  pditor-deskman.  Single.  43. 
I  Box  2556.  Eftitor  &  Publisher^ _ 

EOTTORS— AD  AOEXCIES 
HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  GIRL! 
Voting,  talented  in  writing,  editing, 
researehtng :  experience  in  newspaper, 
radio  snd  agency;  B.  A.  etitn  latide. 
Voit  S4TOULD  see  this  girl!  New 
York  Citx-  onlv.  Write  Box  2557, 
t-'ditor  A-  Publisher. _ 

EMPI  OYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
dav  job  southwest  or  California.  Box 
Pinn  Editor  A'  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  news  editor,  feature 
and  editorial  writer  available.  Have 
worked  on  metropolitan  dailies  bnt 
prefer  small  city.  Patient  and  able 
train  young  staff.  Sober,  steady,  good 
appearanee.  cooperative.  Single  and 
tree  go  anywhere  in  or  onts'de  United 
States  Langtiaees  English  and  French. 
Congenial  working  conditions  more 
Important  than  top  salary.  Box  2489, 
if-Iitor  A-  Publisher. 

»’XP*’RTFNCED  REPORTER  geeks 
job  with  daily,  allied  field.  Single.  28, 

I  now  employed.  Available  reasonable 
I  notice.  Rot  2483,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

j  features,  woman’s  page,  Sunday 
I  or  eitv  staff.  Five  years  fine  experi- 

Ienee.  Tcaveled  U.  .S.  Vassar  degree. 
Box  2529.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRADU.ATE  MISSOURI  School  of 
.Tournalism  wants  sports  or  general 
reporting  on  daily  in  South,  Midwest, 
Southwest.  Married,  22.  veteran,  ear. 
.Available  immediately.  Richard  Shel¬ 
ton.  801  Pay.  Columbia.  Missouri. 


MAN.  married.  23.  February  graduate 
Iowa  U.  journalism  school  desires  re¬ 
porting  or  copydesk  position  on  mid¬ 
west  or  eastern  daily.  Box  2482,  Edi- 
tpr  Sr  Publisher. _ 

MTS.SOURI  GRADUATE  desires  sports 
editor  or  reporter — sports  announcing 
'ob.  Very  highest  refereneos.  Wire 
service,  sports  editing,  sports  announc¬ 
ing.  anil  general  news  writing  experi¬ 
ence  for  both  radio  and  newspaper. 
Dumas  .Apts..  3.A,  Phone  9083,  Coluni- 
'•'n,  Missouri. 


NYIt  B.  A.  .Tournalism  major.  Go 
anywhere  after  February  graduation. 
”3.  Single.  Veteran.  Will  Hoppe,  67 
Eerbcll  St.,  Brooklyn  8,  New  York. 

PRINCETON  graduate  (February),  6 
months  reporter  semi-weekly,  ex- 
managing  editor  college  daily,  seeks 
ftiture,  small-city  daily.  South  or  New 
'  England.  Own  car.  Box  2498,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 


S  Y  U  Journalism  graduate.  Available 
February.  Honor  standing.  Veteran. 
29.  Married.  Weil  informed.  Studied 
British  government  aa  International 
Institute  of  Education  Selectee.  Won 
’’Meet  the  Press”  radio  prize.  Harry 
Knrsh.  754  Mace  Ave.,  New  York  67. 
New  York.  OL  4-0176. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  single,  vet¬ 
eran,  car,  can  give  you  coverage  on  all 
news  stories  and  sports.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2477,  Editor  x  Publisher. 

REPORTER-REAVRITE-DESK  MAN; 
native  New  York  City;  20  years  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  veteran,  cover 
all  beats;  sober;  thorough,  dependable. 
■Traveled.  3  languages;  prefer  East 
U.  S..  ready  short  notice;  please  state 
-ialary.  Box  2439,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  22.  BA.  VET.  4  years 
extensive  experience  on  college  paper, 
f’o-Managing  Editor.  Wii]  try  any  edi- 
torinl  ytosition  with  daily,  w-eekly  or 
trade  pultlieation  in  New  York  or 
■Vofth  Atlantic  state.s.  Salary  seeond- 
itr.v  to  exiterienee  (within  reason,  of 
course).  .Terald  Ordover,  2107  Beverly 
Road.  Brooklyn  26.  New  York. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  society 
(litor.  Eastern  metropolitan  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  now.  Box  2524, 
‘■’ditor  A-  Publisher. 

filM.VRT.  experienced.  h.ard-driving 
Washington  correspondent,  now  work¬ 
ing  for  large  daily,  looking  for  new 
Washington  connection  because  of  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  $100.  Box  2543,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 

SPORT.S  Writer:  Daily  experience. 
Can  handle  eopyreading.  make-up;  col¬ 
lege  sports  editor,  journalism  graduate, 
SOX,  veteran,  young.  Box  2559.  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Pnblislier. 

SPORT.S  EDITOR— Aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  siiorts  editor,  with  top  refer¬ 
ences,  wants  spot  on  live  daily. 
Tliorottgbly  schooled  and  familiar  with 
reporting,  desk  work,  and  handling  of 
small  staff.  Presently  employed.  If 
vnur  itajier  has  opening  with  future. 
I’m  interested.  Will  consider  job  as 
assistant.  Box  2565,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  28.  seven  years* 
experieiiee  Pennsylvania  dailies;  seeks 
spot  Pennsylvania.  New  .Tersey.  New 
A'ork  or  New  England;  radio  experi¬ 
ence;  veteran.  .Vvailable  now.  Box 
2420,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Journalism  ma¬ 
jor — present  Sports  Editor,  college 
paper — Veteran,  6  months  part  time 
employment  with  metropolitan  daily — 
Experienced  in  make-up,  editing  copy 
reading,  headline  writing.  Graduating 
Pebniary  Ist.  Box  2446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVASHTNGTON,  D.  0..  newspaper 
writing,  editing  or  public  relations  Job 
wanted  by  bachelor,  30.  with  AB 
'onmalism.  political  science,  f’4!5)  • 
3  years’  experience  newspaper  report 
‘ng.  editing;  training  In  engineering 
end  the  arts:  SDX;  commercial  pilot 
SEL.  OFT.  Now  in  mid-Weat.  Box 
2407  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


What's  Your  Problem? 

FDITORIAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTER 

15  years  executive  experience, 
capable  handling  any  task,  desk 
or  assuming  departmental  or  com¬ 
plete  supervision  anywhere  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  and  results  count. 
Box  2563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR-NEWS  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium-sized  papers- 
wire  editor:  news  editor;  rewrite; 
opydesk.  makeup.  Call  Logan  22822. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

A'OUNG,  experienced  desk  man.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Single,  25,  college  degree.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Desk  or  comnination  desk- 
reporter.  Box  2484,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.shcr. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN  REPORTER,  alert, 
attractive;  worked  general  news  beat; 
Columbia  Journalism  graduate.  Box 
2540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


JOURNALISM  teacher,  young  but  20- 
years  newspaper  work,  Ph.  D.,  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  author  journalism 
books.  Box  2539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

mechanical 


MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING 
ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
26  years’  experience.  Pleasant  admin¬ 
istrator  capable  handling  labor  rela¬ 
tion  problems.  Thoroughly  qualified  in 
ail  phases  newspaper  production.  Box 
2495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  with  24  yeara 
pressroom  experience,  also  press  erect¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  change  for  per¬ 
sonal  reason  which  can  be  diseusied. 
Can  handle  and  get  along  with  help« 
full  cooperation  with  office.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  loyal,  dependatile,  married, 
no  drinker.  Box  2474,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CAPABLE  photographer  with  equip¬ 
ment,  available  after  April  15.  Age  28, 
single.  AA’ill  travel.  Box  2480,  Editor 
k  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 28— Veteran, 
years  news,  commercial  experience. 
All-round  man.  Reasonable  offer  any¬ 
where.  Daily  preferred.  Box  2418, 
Editor  k  Publisher _ 

W  A  N  T  E  D  I 
...  AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years’  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos,  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  bo  mu- 
ftially  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexible  In  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  snap  furnished.  Available 
immediatelv  and  free  to  eo  anywhere. 
WIRE.  PHONE  OR  WRITE  .  .  .  WILL 
DOWNER.  Box  220,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  Assistant— Plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience,  education  and  ideas.  Fresh 
approach  to  all  kinds  of  promotion 
copy  with  flair  for  light  copy  that 
sells.  Seeks  spot  on  Eastern  Publica¬ 
tion.  Box  2499.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PRODUCTION 


GRAPHIC  .ARTS  or  publication  pro¬ 
duction  work  needed  by  veteran,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  (magasine  journalism  and 
psychology).  Some  scientific  back¬ 
ground.  Age  25,  married,  2  children. 
George  H.  Werner,  2881  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Rochester  10,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ^PUBLIC  RELATIONS  _ 

EXPERIENCED.  Public  Relations 
Back  from  highly  successful  hospital 
fund-raising  campaign  in  midwest. 
Public  Rplations  writer.  Housing  for 
2  years.  6  years  news  writing  before 
war.  Single,  34,  go  anywhere.  Box 

2551.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  Press  Agent  available 
immediately.  Former  Newspaperman. 
Excellent  record  handling  ehowa, 
sports,  promotions.  Highest  referenoea. 
AA’ill  travel  anywhere.  Box  2388,  Kdi- 
tor  k  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  Advertising  Council  with 

the  assistance  and  backing  of 
the  State  Department  is  making 
a  big  pitch  to  American  industry 
— particularly  that  section  that 
uses  export  advertising — to  get 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  use 
its  advertising  space  to  sell  free¬ 
dom  here  and  abroad. 

The  Council  has  issued  a 
booklet  entitled  “Advertising — 
A  New  Weapon  in  the  World- 
Wide  Fight  for  Freedom.”  It 
telLs  big  business:  “This  newest 
weapon  of  democracy  can  help 
fight  for  freedom  wherever  free¬ 
dom  is  being  attacked — and  it  is 
being  attacked  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  Your  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  can  greatly  strengthen 
liberty-loving  people  overseas 
who  are  struggling  against  those 
who  would  destroy  their  free¬ 
dom.” 

“Your  advertising  can  help  in 
two  ways.”  the  Council  says,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  use  of  both  for¬ 
eign  publications  and  foreign 
editions  of  American  publica¬ 
tions:  “1.  It  can  devote  some 
of  its  product  copy  or  institu¬ 
tional  copy  to  removing  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  telling  some  of 
the  important  facts  about  the 
U.S..  our  way  of  life,  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  2.  Or — especially 
in  the  ECA  countries — it  can 
make  clear  the  reasons  for 
American  economic  aid.  now 
under  .special  attack  by  the 
Communists  as  “economic  imper 
ialism.'  ” 

After  telling  industry  some  of 
the  untruths  being  spread  by 
the  Communists  abroad  which 
it  can  set  straight  in  its  adver¬ 
tising.  and  also  the  plain  un¬ 
varnished  facts  about  ECA.  the 
booklet  admits  "the  ‘cold  war' 
has  two  fronts” — the  economic 
front  and  the  propaganda  front. 
We  have  already  spent  billions 
for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  spend  billions  more 
through  ECA.  ‘Economic  aid, 
however,  will  be  ineffective  if 
foreign  peoples  do  not  under¬ 
stand  our  true  motives  in  giv¬ 
ing  it — our  way  of  living  and 
working  together  which  made 
the  gifts  possible — our  sincere 
desire  to  ‘live  and  let  live.’ "  the 
Council  .says. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pri¬ 
vate  efforts  of  this  kind  will 
carry  more  impact  and  more 
credibility  among  foreign  peo¬ 
ples  than  will  government  ef¬ 
forts.  The  messages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  carried  abroad 
through  advertising  would  give 
an  invaluable  boost  to  the  in¬ 
formation  activities  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 

*  *  * 

PHILIP  D.  REED,  chairman  of 

the  board  of  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Infor¬ 
mation.  was  the  speaker  this 
week  at  the  Ad  Council  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  this  program  was 
launched  and  the  appeal  made 
to  business  leaders. 

Reed,  who  has  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  abroad  in  recent  years, 
presented  the  plan  lucidly.  But 


some  of  his  conclusions  about 
government  expenditures  to  aid 
foreign  nations  and  “contain 
Communism”  will  be  of  interest 
to  newspaper  editors. 

“We  know  we  can  make  a 
better  mousetrap  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  back  and  wait  until 
the  world  beats  a  path  to  our 
door.  "  he  said,  “in  these  times 
when  dollars  are  non-existent 
elsewhere  and  millions  of  minds 
are  being  systematically  pois¬ 
oned  against  us.” 

He  commented  on  the  “un¬ 
believable  number  of  false¬ 
hoods"  being  passed  around  the 
world  concerning  the  U.S.  and 
its  motives.  “We  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  inadequate  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  even  with 
friendly  nations  and  a  deliber¬ 
ately  mass-produced  propaganda 
campaign  against  us.” 

The  reasons  why  we  should 
keep  Communism  from  over¬ 
running  Europe  are  obvious,  he 
.said.  We  could  not  maintain  a 
free  economy  here  and  deal  with 
a  controlled  economy  in  Europe. 
Soon  there  would  be  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  European  economy 
to  become  our  own  in  order  to 
do  business. 

There  are  three  approaches 
to  the  question  of  “how  we  are 
going  to  contain  Communism." 
he  said. 

1.  We  need  a  strong  armed 
force  for  our  own  security  and 
peace  of  mind,  but  also  for  the 
peace  of  mind  it  gives  freedom- 
loving  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

2.  The  economic  approach — 
ECA — an  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
and  help  others  to  help  them¬ 
selves  realizing  that  their  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  has  an  effect 
upon  our  own. 

3.  Information  and  propa¬ 
ganda — trying  to  lift  the  level 
of  understanding  of  people  as 
to  what  America  is.  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  in — that  we're  not  com¬ 
pletely  unselfish  because  the 
ECA  program  will  aid  us  as  well 
as  them  in  the  future.  The  job 
of  getting  truth  spread  around 
the  world. 

*  *  * 

HOWEVER,  if  one  person  had 

the  job  of  supervising  this 
three-pronged  over-all  job.  Mr. 
Reed  said,  he  might  well  wonder 
if  the  15  billion  dollar  military 
budget,  the  5  billion  dollar  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  the  35  million 
dollar  information  program 
were  in  the  proper  proportions. 

Mr.  Reed  intimated  if  he  had 
the  job  he  would  take  a  chunk 
out  of  the  military  budget  and 
put  it  on  the  information  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  would  too. 

Fifty  million  dollars  off  the 
15  billion  dollar  military  budget 
wouldn’t  be  missed.  But  what 
it  would  do  for  our  information 
program  would  be  unbelievable. 

Information,  ideas,  truth  are 
what  the  Red-Fascists  are  afraid 
of  most.  That’s  why  they  don’t 
permit  free  speech  or  free  press 
within  their  own  borders,  and 
they  fear  it  elsewhere. 

Lenin  based  his  whole  theor.v 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  22  —  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Driskill  Hotel.  Austin. 

Jan.  27-29 — Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute  24th  annual  executive 
committee  meeting.  Chapel 
Hill  and  Durham  University. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jan.  27-29  —  Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Biltmore  Hotel.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  28-29  —  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  midwinter  institute. 
University  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia. 

Jan.  31 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  winter  meeting.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


of  world  conquest  on  the  power 
of  “words.”  The  Russians  are 
past  masters  in  their  use  and 
mis-use. 

If  we  spent  a  little  more 
money  on  words — the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  truth — and  a  little  less 
on  arms,  we  might  be  able  to 
lick  the  Communists  at  their 
own  game. 

a 

Pasadena,  Tex.  Mill 
Provides  Ne’wsprint 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Chronicle  last  week  published 
one  section  on  paper  made  by 
the  Pasadena,  Tex.,  plant  of  the 
Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Co. 
Test  runs  at  first  resulted  in 
changes  in  pulp  content  to  ob¬ 
tain  whiter  and  stronger  paper, 
with  the  final  product  strong 
enough  to  run  through  presses 
at  5.000  feet  a  minute,  accord¬ 
ing  to  G.  L.  Mims,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Chronicle. 

One  of  the  largest  newspaper 
editions  in  the  history  of  'Texas 
publications  was  published  Jan. 
17.  when  the  Chronicle  appeared 
with  a  134-page  “Progress  Edi¬ 
tion"  in  eight  sections. 

■ 

6,000  Write  Essays 

Miami,  Fla. — More  than  6,000 
high  school  pupils  competed  in 
Miami  Herald’s  fifth  annual  es¬ 
say  contest  this  year.  Their 
topic:  “Miami’s  Latin  American 
Trade — How  to  Promote  It.” 

Foreign  Corps 
Decline  Deplored 

Overseas  Press  Club  is  view¬ 
ing  with  alarm  the  decrease  in 
number  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  employed  by  United  States 
newspapers.  An  OPC  checkup 
showed  these  figures  on  report¬ 
ers  abroad: 

Before  World  War  I..  47 

Before  World  War  II  . .  300 

During  World  War  II  .  .2.600 

During  Last  Year  ....  500 

“Many  independent  newspa 
pers  who  had  correspondents 
abroad  before  'World  War  II 
now  depend  on  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  for  their  news.”  comment¬ 
ed  the  OPC  Bulletin.  “As  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  professional  discussion, 
the  lifeline  of  information  to  the 
American  people  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  at  stake!” 

The  CPC  report  feared  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  the  “1912  level” 


Printing  Trade 
Honors  Goudy 
With  Franklin 

A  modern  type  designer- 
Frederic  W  Goudy— shared 
honors  with  Benjamin  Frani 
lin  in  ceremonies  marking  Prim, 
ing  Education  Week. 

Leaders  of  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  in  New  York  City  placed 
a  wreath  at  the  Franklin  statue 
in  Printing  House  Square  and 
unveiled  a  plaque  in  memorj 
of  Mr.  Goudy  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Printing,  where  he 
had  taught. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  Frank 
lin  Day  exercises  at  City  Hall 
Andrew  J.  Haire,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  gave  Franklin  credit  for 
adopting  "the  practice  of  re 
quiriiig  prepayment”  for  sub- 
.scriptions  to  his  newspaper. 

More  than  600  advertisin' 
executives  and  their  guest 
crowded  the  ballroom  of  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  ij 
Philadelphia  on  Monday  to  at¬ 
tend  the  44th  annual  dinner  of 
Poor  Richard  Club. 

Newspaper  executives  amonj 
guests  included  Walter  M.  Dear 
past  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Robert  McLean,  preside.nt 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Co.,  and 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  chairman. 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  business 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  serving 
his  second  term  as  president  of 
Poor  Richard,  presided. 

Poor  Richard’s  1949  Gold 
Medal  of  Achievement  was 
given  to  Dr.  Vladimir  K.  Zwory¬ 
kin.  television  engineer. 

■ 

Labor  Daily  Goes 
Weekly,  Due  to  Costs 

Glace  Bay,  N.  S. — The  Glow  | 
Bay  Gazette,  Canada’s  only  I 
labor  daily  newspaper,  switched  I 
Jan.  15  from  daily  to  weekly  ■ 

Editor  Stephen  McCormack 
said  the  decision  to  discontinue 
the  daily  edition  was  due  to 
increasing  costs  of  operation. 

The  Gazette  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  45  years  as  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  this  minii^ 
city  of  25,000.  Its  circulation  is 
listed  as  4.231. 

The  newspaper  was  bought  by 
a  group  of  six  employes  last 
summer  from  District  26,  United 
Mine  Workers.  The  union  had 
operated  the  paper  since  194J 
at  a  loss  of  $131,000. 

The  Union  sold  it  for  $20,000. 
the  same  price  it  had  paid  for 
the  paper. 

■ 

Last  But  Not  Least 

The  Omaha  ( Neb. )  WotM- 
Herald  listed  firms  giving  em¬ 
ployes  a  year-end  bonus.  At 
the  end  was  mentioned  the 
World-Herald’s  bonus  amount¬ 
ing  to  two  weeks’  regular  pay 
to  each  employe 
■ 

$1,000  to  Runyon  Fund 

A  check  for  $1,000  was  prf 
sented  this  week  to  Dan  Parker, 
president  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
"Memorial  Fund,  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
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LINOTYPE 


COSTS 


Composing  rooms  all  over  the  world  report  that  the  addition  of  a  Blue  Streak  Linotype 
enables  them  to  handle  more  work  at  lower  costs.  Why?  Because  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
carry  up  to  8  magazines.  Because  type  changes,  measure  changes  and  body-size 

changes  can  be  made  without  moving  from  the  operator’s  chair.  You  can  set  from 

5-point  to  60-point  condensed  without  touching  a  magazine.  You  can  set  heads 
or  other  matter  and  the  machine  will  automatically  center,  flush  right  or  flush  left 
without  the  necessity  of  counting  or  even  touching  a  space  quad.  Investigate  the 

many  advantages  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  can  offer  you.  Your  profit  is  what  counts. 
There’s  a  machine  tailor-made  to  your  plant  for  your  purposes. 

Write  or  call  us— today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


5«C  in  tinotjfp€  Cal€donia  and  Crter 


(What  Others  V\  ant) 


If  not . . .  find  out!  Test  it  in  a  community  and  in 
newspapers  that  have  been  a  testing  ground  for 
such  outstanding  national  advertisers  as  Swift  & 
Co.,  Colgate-Pahnolive-Peet,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Armour  &  Co.,  Lever  Bros. 

You  see,  Evansville,  Indiana,  is  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  large  and  productive  Tri-State  Terri¬ 
tory  .  .  .  with  the  only  metrop>olitan  newspapers 
within  a  130-mile  radius.  It  is  developing  rapidly 
as  an  industrial  center.  It  represents  enormous 
payrolls  . . .  12,500  from  the  refrigerator  industry 
alone.  It  ranks  96th  in  population  in  the  United 
States.  Evansville  ranks  9th  in  food  advertising, 
11th  in  drug,  12th  in  clothing  and  17th  in  furni¬ 


ture  and  household.*  Tri-State  folks  have  money 
to  spend  and  look  to  the  Evansville  newspapoi 
for  guidance  in  spending  it.  *Media  Rccm* 


WorUTtItgnm  COlUMWiS . CHiitn 

....  fnn  aNCINNATI . Poff 

....  f>r«M  KENTUCKY . fotf 

>  .  .  .  .  News  Covington  odition,  Cincinnoti  Pott 

....  rimes  KNOXVIlll . News-Seniinei 


.  Rodir  Mt.  News  EVANSVIllE  . 

. Post  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commercioi  Appoot  POET  WOKTH  . 
.  .  Proa  Scimitor  ALBUQUEKQUE 
. News  EL  PASO  .  .  . 
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